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TO  THE 


KING’S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 


Sire, 

The  permission  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  grant  to  me,  to  dedicate  this  Treatise 
to  your  Majesty,  demands  from  me  the  expression 
of  my  profound  gratitude,  and  my  most  respectful 
acknowledgments.  Such  condescension  affords  a 
striking  proof  of  the  lively  and  generous  interest, 
which  you  take  in  the  happiness  of  your  people, 
when  the  most  humble  efforts,  to  advance  their 
welfare  and  prosperity,  are  deemed  worthy  of 
your  Majesty’s  sanction  and  encouragement. 

Under  the  gracious  and  paternal  auspices  of 
your  Majesty,  we  hope  to  witness  a most  beneficial 
amelioration,  in  an  abandonment  of  the  restrictive 
system  so  long  pursued,  with  respect  to  the  growth 
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of  tobacco  in  these  countries,  and  in  a concession 
to  the  people  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  industry 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  native  soil.  An  ameli- 
oration so  benevolent,  and  so  advantageous  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom,  cannot  fliil 
to  give  your  Majesty  new  and  lasting  claims  upon 
the  affections  of  your  subjects. 

To  Ireland,  whose  welfare  has  been  an  early 
object  of  your  Majesty’s  solicitude,  this  alteration 
of  British  policy  will  present  the  most  important 
advantages.  It  will  create  a new  demand  for 
labour,  develop  the  resources,  and  increase  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  of  the  people. 

In  most  respectfully  dedicating  this  Volume  to 
your  Majesty,  permit  me.  Sire,  to  subscribe  my- 
self, with  the  most  profound  veneration, 

Your  Majesty’s 

Most  faithful  Subject, 

and  dutiful  Servant, 

Thomas  Brodigan. 
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PREFACE, 


It  was  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  these  pages,  to  have 
' conveyed  to  the  public  the  substance  of  the  information 
they  contain,  through  the  medium  of  the  public  press,  in 
a series  of  letters ; but,  upon  examination,  such  materials 
for  amplification  were  presented  to  him,  he  found  a treatise 
should  be  written  upon  the  subject.  In  that  form  it  is 
now  presented  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Since  the  famous  Counterblaste  to  Tobacco,”  writ- 
ten by  King  James  the  First,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  medical  properties  of 
tobacco  were  a subject  of  contention  amongst  the  learned, 
no  work  has  appeared  upon  its  cultivation  in  our  language, 
except  a small  treatise  written  by  Carver,  which  is  now 
out  of  print ; and  our  limited  information  is  derived  from 
the  Encyclopaedias,  or  some  very  old  and  scarce  Latin 
treatises,  by  continental  writers,  the  substance  of  which 
has  little  application  at  the  present  time.  Of  these,  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  ‘‘Tabacologia”  of  John  Neander 
of  Bremen,  printed  at  Leyden  in  Batavia,  1622.  The  trea- 
tise of  Everard,  and  the  commendatory  poem  of  Raphael 
Torius,  printed  at  Utrecht,  164-4;  and  the  treatise  of  Simon 
Paulo,  a physician  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  on  the  abuse 
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of  tobacco  aiul  the  lierb  tea,  printed  at  Strasburg,  1665. 
These  works  are  now  only  refered  to  by  the  curious ; and 
it  must  be  obvious,  a practical  treatise  is  wanting,  to 
direct  the  British  cultivator  in  the  management  of  this 
delicate  exotic.  The  contemplated  change  of  British  policy 
with  respect  to  this  article,  will  enable  the  agriculturist  to 
embark  in  the  cultivation ; and  by  the  employment  it 
affords,  he  will  have  the  gratification  to  feel,  that  he  has 
contributed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  pauperism,  and  diffuse 
comfort  and  happiness  around  him. 

In  the  practical  part  of  the  work  the  writer  has  given 
ample  instructions,  that  being  the  most  interesting  portion 
to  the  cultivator.  He  has  given  the  foreign  practice  to 
suggest  improvement,  and  the  domestic  to  avoid  error  or 
mismanagement.  In  the  comparative  view  of  the  cost  of 
production,  he  has  demonstrated  the  capacity  of  the  British 
Isles  to  grow  tobacco,  and  the  superiority  of  free  labour 
over  that  of  a servile  population ; and  upon  the  questions  of 
tithe  and  revenue  from  native  tobacco,  he  has  consulted 
the  interest  of  the  crown,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 

Upon  the  claims  of  Ireland  for  a protection  of  her  to- 
bacco cultivation,  he  trusts  he  has  made  out  such  a case 
in  her  favour,  as  will  induce  the  legislature  to  extend  to 
her  that  indulgence,  which  her  peculiar  situation  requires; 
and  in  investigating  the  origin  of  her  unfavourable  posi- 
tion, he  has  candidly  stated  the  cause  of  the  disease,  that 
it  may  receive  a suitable  remedy.  Public  utility  has  been 
his  object;  and  such  being  his  motive,  he  now  submits  this 
treatise  to  the  consideration  of  an  impartial  public. 


Pilltown,  Meath, 

February,  1830. 
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In  contemplating  the  point  of  elevation  to  which  Great 
Britain  has  attained  as  a commercial  nation,  her  perfection 
in  manufactures,  the  extent  of  her  commerce,  ancl  the 
magnitude  of  her  colonial  dominion;  in  tracing  the  gradual 
development  of  that  wealth  and  power,  which  have  ren- 
dered her  so  formidable  in  naval  warfare,  and  an  arbitress 
amongst  nations,  we  must  ascribe  that  pre-eminence  to 
institutions  which  afford  security  of  person  and  property, 
and  a free  range  of  action  and  opinion.  The  spirit  of 
the  British  constitution,  operating  upon  the  commercial 
genius  of  the  British  people,  has  produced  that  enterprise, 
that  enlargement  of  trade,  and  that  vast  influx  of  wealth, 
which  have  rendered  her,  through  a concurrence  of  events, 
the  great  mart  of  the  exchanges,  and  an  emporium  for  the 
world. 

The  origin  of  this  enviable  situation  may  be  traced  to 
the  termination  of  that  great  struggle  in  England,  between 
privilege  and  prerogative,  when  the  rights  of  the  crown, 
and  the  liberties  and  property  of  the  people,  were  equally 
secured  and  defined.  As  soon  as  the  evils  arising  from  civil 
war  had  terminated,  as  soon  as  the  social  fabric  was  repaired 
by  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  under  Charles  II.  we 
find  the  attention  of  the  English  legislature  was  directed 
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to  the  enlargement  and  preservation  of  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  their  country.  The  celebrated  Naviga- 
tion Acts  were  passed,  which,  having  served  their  time, 
have  been  lately  modified  to  meet  the  existing  state  of  our 
maritime  relations.  The  trading  spirit  of  the  nation 
became  reflected  and  embodied  in  the  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Successive  regulations  and  modifications  of  their 
commercial  laws  gradually  developed  the  industry  and 
energies  of  the  people,  trade  extended,  manufactures  in- 
creased, and  invention  was  rewarded.  These  advantages, 
the  fruit  of  a wise  and  parental  administration,  have  pro- 
duced their  natural  results.  In  manufactures  her  powers 
of  production  are  unlimited,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  wants 
of  the  whole  civilized  globe ; the  raw  productions  of  the 
fertile  regions  of  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  pass,  for  the 
most  part,  through  British  hands,  on  their  way  to  the  mar- 
kets of  consumption  ; the  commercial  wealth  of  the  world, 
in  its  incessant  revolutions,  may  be  said  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  British  merchant;  a large  portion  of  the  creative 
industry  of  man  appears  to  be  subservient  to  her  interests ; 
the  capital  of  the  nation  is  in  a state  of  constant  accumula- 
tion through  its  self-creative  power ; and  in  mechanics 
each  day  brings  fresh  conquests  of  art  over  nature. 

The  policy  which  has  produced  these  beneficial  conse- 
quences in  Great  Britain,  has  been  reversed  in  Ireland. 
The  Navigation  Act  of  the  ISth  of  Charles  II.  honestly 
conferred  upon  Ireland  the  benefits  of  a colonial  trade,  and 
a free  exchange  of  the  produce  of  her  industry.  But  the 
unfortunate  thirst  of  monopoly,  and  the  trading  jealousy 
of  England,  would  not  admit  of  participation,  and  in  a 
succeeding  modification  of  the  act,  Ireland  was  excluded 
by  an  omission  or  deductive  interpretation.  The  conse- 
quence of  that  check  to  Irish  commerce  and  enterprise 
soon  became  obvious  in  the  rapid  impoverishment  of  the 
country  ; industry  became  paralysed,  and  Ireland  has  been 
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rendered  essentially  agricidtural.  England,  therefore,  has 
made  her  selection  of  trade  and  manufactures,  and  now 
enjoys  in  tranquillity  the  golden  fruits  of  that  choice ; 
while  Ireland,  forced  into  her  present  position,  in  violation 
of  good  faith  and  against  her  will,  has  fluctuated  for  one 
hundred  and  seventy  years,  through  all  the  calamities  of 
rebellions,  rustic  insurrections,  and  the  multiplied  evils 
arising  from  an  unemployed  population.  Agriculture,  there- 
fore has  been  made  tlie  great  resource  of  Ireland.  In  that 
resource  her  population  finds  inadequate  employment; 
and  justice  and  humanity  alike  require  a removal  of  all 
restrictions  on  the  produce  of  her  soil,  where  a new  source 
of  occupation  is  presented,  or  where  the  country  will  receive 
in  its  resources  a new,  or  even  slight  accession. — The 
cultivation  of  the  tobacco  plant  presents  these  advan- 
tages. 

In  latter  times  the  patriotic  and  the  benevolent  have 
devised  various  schemes  for  the  occupation  and  ameliora- 
tion of  our  peasantry.  The  drainage  of  hogs,  the  improve- 
ment of  waste  lands,  and  the  encouragement  of  fisheries, 
have  alternately  occupied  public  attention,  and  have 
received  a portion  of  parliamentary  consideration.  In  the 
course  of  the  present  session,  a new  subject  is  to  be  brought 
forward  by  ministers,  deeply  interesting  to  the  agricultural 
interest  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  restrictions  that 
heretofore  impeded  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  these  coun- 
tries are  about  to  be  removed,  and  the  growth  of  that  article 
is  about  to  be  placed  under  excise  regulation.  This  im- 
portant change  in  our  commercial  policy  has  become  inevi- 
table. The  growth  of  tobacco  is  restrained  under  the 
severest  penalties  in  Great  Britain,  while  it  is  permitted  in 
Ireland ; but  such  is  the  anomalous  state  of  the  law  in  this 
country,  the  manufacture  is  prohibited.  By  the  Act  of 
Union  the  agricultural  productions  of  our  country  are 
secured  to  us,  such  is  our  compact;  and  to  maintain  that 
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Act,  to  be  consistent  and  act  upon  those  principles  tliat 
liave  lately  been  adopted  in  other  parts  of  our  commercial 
system,  those  principles  should  have  internal  as  well  as 
external  application,  and  the  exploded  practice  of  prohi- 
bition cannot  be  resorted  to,  unless  we  are  to  retrogade 
in  the  science  of  legislation ; there  cannot  be  an  assimila- 
tion of  the  restrictive  laws  in  both  countries,  but  the  culti- 
vation of  tobacco  must  become  an  object  of  legislative 
regulation  and  encouragement. 

The  importance  of  this  change  to  Ireland  must  be  obvi- 
ous. Possessed  of  a population  superabundant  to  the 
existing  purposes  of  agriculture,  and  our  slender  means  of 
employment,  it  opens  a new  source  of  occupation,  and 
and  developes  the  natural  capacity  of  our  soil  and  climate ; 
and  in  the  adjustment  of  the  various  interests  that  will  be 
affected  by  the  measure,  Ireland  is  entitled,  from  past  and 
present  suffering,  to  the  utmost  latitude  of  indulgence  and 
protection. 

As  this  subject  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  will  shortly  come  before  Parliament,  and  so 
little  is  understood  of  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  these 
countries,  it  may  prove  interesting  to  give  a botanical 
description  of  the  different  species  and  varieties  of  that 
plant , an  historical  review  of  its  discovery  and  reception 
in  Europe;  its  properties,  use.  and  progressive  culture  as 
an  article  of  commerce  in  the  West  Indies  and  America ; 
the  origin  of  the  Tobacco  Act  of  the  19th  Geo.  III.,  and 
the  rise  of  the  culture  in  Ireland ; a statement  of  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  management  of  tobacco  in  field  cultivation 
in  Ireland,  and  the  prevailing  treatment  in  the  curing  pro- 
cess ; a comparative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  production  in 
Ireland  and  the  United  States,  deduced  from  the  obser- 
vation of  the  writer  in  both  countries,  in  which  the 
capacity  of  the  British  Isles  to  grow  tobacco  is  demon- 
strated ; observations  upon  tithe  and  revenue  from  home- 
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grown  tobacco,  and  the  necessity  of  extending  tlie  means 
of  employment  for  our  poor,  witli  a statement  of  tlie 
claims  of  Ireland  upon  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  generosity 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  desire  of  obtaining  information  upon  these  subjects 
appears  to  have  been  suppressed  with  the  necessity  of 
acquiring  it,  and  no  accessible  statement  exists,  combin- 
ing those  details,  that  are  necessary  in  bringing  the  whole 
subject  before  the  public.  Except  an  excellent  article  that 
has  appeared  in  the  sixth  number  of  that  valuable  publi- 
cation, the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture^  and  a few 
extracts  from  that  periodical  in  the  public  journals,  nothing 
has  appeared  to  direct  or  influence  opinion  upon  a subject 
that  may  ultimately  prove  of  vast  importance  to  the  em- 
pire. Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  many  respected 
friends,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  I have  been  induced 
to  give  my  humble  stock  of  information,  in  promotion  of 
the  agricultural  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  to  advance  the  improvement  of  Ireland  by  the 
only  means  by  which  that  salutary  and  most  necessary 
object  can  be  attained — a diffusion  of  employment  and  its 
consequent  advantages. 
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ON  THE 


TOBACCO  PLANT. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Name, 

It  is  known  to  every  traveller  in  America,  that  of 
the  various  nations  into  which  the  aborigines  of 
that  country  were  divided,  each  possessed  its  pecu- 
liar language.  The  nomenclature  of  the  tobacco 
plant  is,  therefore,  multifarious  and  obscure."^  By 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  it  was  called  yoU^ 
and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent,  petnm 
^\)Apiciel,  But  upon  its  introduction  into  Spain, 
it  was  called  tabaco^  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Tabasco,  or  Tabaco,  in  the 

* This  diversity  of  language,  amongst  the  numerous  tribes  that 
peopled  the  American  continent,  at  the  period  of  its  discovery,  pre- 
sents a curious  subject  for  enquiry;  it  has  been  the  means  of  retard- 
ing their  civilization  and  improvement.  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  in 
enumerating  the  obstacles  that  he  found  in  the  conversion  of  the 
savages,  says,  “ The  second  obstacle  is,  that  every  nation  has  a 
peculiar  language,  and  those  languages  have  little  or  no  affinity 
with  6ne  another,  so  that  some  of  them,  who  live  not  ten  leagues 
asunder,  must  use  an  interpreter  to  talk  together.” 
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NAME. 

district  of  that  name,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of 
Campeachy,  in  the  province  of  Yucatan.  Although 
a species  of  tobacco  is  indigenous  to  the  island  of 
Tobago,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  thence,  and  the  weight  of  testimony  is 
against  that  etymology  of  its  English  appellation.* 
The  Spanish  name  of  tahaco^  given  to  it  by  Her- 
nandez de  Toledo,  obtained  universal  adoption, 
and  with  little  variation,  forms  its  modern  desig- 
nation in  the  languages  of  Europe. t 

However  varied  its  vulgar  epithet,  it  is  only 
know  in  science,  as  the  Herha  Nicotlana.  This 
name  it  received  from  John  Nicot,  Lord  of  Ville- 
main,  and  master  of  the  requests  of  the  French 
king’s  household.  In  1559,  he  was  sent  ambas- 
sador to  the  court  of  Portugal,  where  he  purchased 
some  tobacco-seed  from  a Dutchman,  who  had 
brought  it  from  Florida.  In  1561,  he  returned  to 
France,  where  he  presented  some  of  this  seed  to 
the  queen,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  ordered  it 
to  be  planted,  where  it  produced  seeds.t  From 
the  healing  virtues  it  was  then  supposed  to  pos- 

* See  Dr.  Johnson’s  Dictionary. 

1 In  French  it  is  called  tabac;  in  German,  tahah;  Dutch,  tabak; 
Italian,  tabacco\  Spanish,  tabaco\  Portuguese,  tobacco;  Danish, 
tobak;  Swedish,  tobak;  Polish,  tabaka;  and  the  Russian,  tabak, 

:j:  Nicot  (Jean)  Seigneur  de  Villemain,  et  maitre  des  requetes 
de  riiotel  du  Roi,  etoit  de  Nismes  en  Languedoc.  II  fut  ambas- 
sadeur  en  Portugal,  Fan  1559,  1560,  et  1561,  et  en  rapporta 
cette  plante,  qu’on  a nommee  de  son  nom,  Nicotiane,  dite  autre- 
ment  Petum  et  herbe  a la  Reine,  pare  que  Nicot  la  presenta  a la 
Reine  Catherine  de  Medicis ; mais  qui  est  plus  connue  sous  le 
nom  de  tabac.  On  a de  lui  divers  ouvrages,  comme  un  diciion- 
naire  francois  latin,  in  folio ; un  traite  de  la  marine,  &c.  II 
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sess,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Herha  Panacea.  It 
was  considered  a most  important  acquisition  to 
the  materia  medica,  and  such  was  the  celebrity  it 
had  attained  \ the  queen  was  induced  to  take  it 
under  her  special  patronage,  and  ordered  her  name 
to  be  applied  to  it,  under  the  imposing  title  of 
Herha  Pegince  CatJier inarm  Meclicce.  It  has  also 
been  called  Priapeia^  and  the  lesser  sort,  Hyoscg* 
amus,  from  its  similarity  of  virtues  and  appear- 
ance to  that  plant,  although  the  flowers  are  dif- 
ferent. 


General  Description, 

- Tobacco  is  a tall  herbaceous  plant,  growing 
erect,  with  fine  foliage,  and  rising  with  a strong 
stem,  from  six  to  nine  feet  high.  The  stalk,  near 
the  root,  is  upwards  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
surrounded  with  a kind  of  hairy  or  velvet,  clammy 
substance,  of  a yellowish  green  colour.  The 
leaves  are  rather  of  a deeper  green,  and  grow 
alternately  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  inches 
from  each  other.  They  are  oblong,  of  a spear- 
shaped  oval,  and  simple  ; the  largest  about  twenty 
inches  long,  but  decreasing  in  size  as  they  ascend. 


mourut  a Paris  le  10  Mai,  1600,  et  fut  enterre  dans  Teglise  de 
S.  Paul,  ou  Ton  voit  son  epitaphe. 

La  Croix  du  Maine,  bihloth,  franc,  par  Blanchard.  Histoire 
des  Maitres  de  requetes. 

Le  Grand  Dictionnaire  Historique,  par  M.  Louis  Moreri, 
Paris,  1725. 


4 BOTANICAL  CLASSTTTCATION  AND  CHARACTER, 

till  they  come  to  be  only  ten  inches  long,  and 
about  half  as  broad.  The  face  of  the  leaves  is 
corrugated,  like  those  of  spinage  when  full  ripe. 
Before  they  come  to  maturity,  when  they  are  five 
or  six  inches  long,  the  leaves  are  generally  full 
green,  and  rather  smooth ; but  as  they  increase  in 
size,  they  become  rougher,  and  acquire  a yellowish 
cast.  The  stem  and  branches  are  terminated  by 
large  bunches  of  flowers,  collected  into  clusters  of 
various  colours,  according  to  the  species.  Some 
are  pink  or  delicate  red,  inclining  to  a pale  purple, 
some  of  a dark  purple,  some  white,  and  some  are 
of  a greenish  yellow  colour.  They  continue  in 
succession  till  the  end  of  Summer,  when  they  are 
succeeded  by  seeds  of  a brown  colour,  and  kidney 
shaped.  These  are  very  small,  each  capsule  con- 
taining about  a thousand,  and  the  whole  produce 
of  a single  plant,  is  reckoned  at  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  seeds.  They  ripen  in  the 
month  of  September  or  October,  and  are  easily 
preserved. 


Botanical  Classification  and  Character, 

Tobacco  is  a genus  of  the  Monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  Pentandria  class  of  plants,  and 
according  to  the  Jussinean  or  natural  method,  it 
ranks  under  the  twenty-eight  order,  huridce.  The 
corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  with  a plaited  limb ; the 
capsule  bivalved  and  bilocular.  According  to  the 
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more  explicit  description  of  Miller,*  the  charac- 
ters are  : 

The  flower  consists  of  one  leaf  is  funnel  shaped^ 
and  divided  in  the  top  into five  deep  segments y which 
expand  like  a star.  The  ovary  becomes  a roundish 
membranaceous  fruity  which  is  divided  into  two 
cellsy  by  an  intermediate  partitiony  and  is  fllled 
with  sufiall  roundish  seeds. 


Species, 

Some  botanists  enumerate  eleven  species,  some 
nine,  some  eight,  and  others  only  seven.  The 
following  is  Miller’s  arrangement. 

1.  Nicotian  A major  y lati  folia.  The  greater 

broad-leaved  tobacco. 

2.  Nicotian  A major  augustifolia.  The  greater 

narrow-leaved  tobacco. 

3.  Nicotiana  major  augustifoUUy  perennis  of  Jes- 

sieu.  The  greater  narrow-leaved  perennial 
tobacco. 

4.  Nicotiana  minor.  The  lesser  or  common 

English  tobacco. 

5.  Nicotiana  minor foliisrugosioribus  amplioribus, 

6.  Nicotiana  major  foliis  latissimis  et  rugosu 

♦ Philip  Miller,  author  of  the  Gardener’s  Dictionary,  folio. 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1692,  and  died  in  1769.  He  maintained 
a correspondence  with  the  most  eminent  botanists  on  the  Con- 
tinent ; among  others  with  Linnseus,  who  said,  his  Dictionary 
was  not  merely  one  of  gardening,  but  of  botany.  Non  erat 
Lexicon  Hortulanoruniy  sed  Botunicorunu 
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oribus  floribus  riihicundus.  Greater  tobacco, 
with  very  broad  and  rough  leaves,  and  reddish 
flowers,  commonly  called  Oronoko. 

7.  Nicotian  A major  latifolia^  floribus  albis^  vasculo 

hrevi.  The  greater  broad-leaved  tobacco, 
with  white  flowers,  and  a short  seed  vessel. 

8.  Nicotiana  hmnilis  primulce  veris  folio.  Dwarf 

tobacco,  with  a primrose  leaf. 

9.  Nicotiana  minor ^ folio^  cordiformi,  tuho  floris 

prcdongo  of  Feuillee.  Smaller  tobacco,  with 
a heart  shaped  leaf,  and  a flower  with  a longer 
tube. 

The  first  species  known  by  the  planters  in 
America,  under  the  title  of  Oronooka,  of  which 
there  seems  to  be  two  different  kinds,  varying  in 
the  largeness  and  texture  of  their  leaves— some 
having  very  broad,  rough  roundish  leaves,  and 
others  are  narrower,  smoother,  and  terminate  in 
a point ; but  neither  of  these  sorts  are  esteemed 
by  the  American  planters,  because  the  produce, 
though  much  greater  than  the  narrow  leaved,  is 
not  so  much  esteemed  by  the  English.  This  sort 
is  commonly  cultivated  in  Germany,  about  Han- 
over and  Strasburgh,  and  is  somewhat  hardier 
than  the  narrow-leaved  varieties,  which  renders  it 
preferable  for  cultivating  in  northern  climates. 

The  narrow-leaved  sort,  is  commonly  called 
sweet  scented  tobacco^  from  its  having  a much  more 
agreeable  scent  in  smoking  than  the  broad-leaved, 
the  smoke  of  which  is  very  offensive  to  most 
persons  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  it. 
"Fhis  variety  is  cultivated  in  great  plenty  in  Vir- 
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ginia,  Cuba,  Brasil,  and  several  other  parts  of 
America,  from  whence  it  is  brought  to  most  parts 
of  Europe,  but  especially  to  England. 

The  perennial  sort  was  brought  from  the  French 
settlements,  in  the  West  Indies,  into  the  royal 
garden  at  Paris,  where  it  was  cultivated  in  small 
quantities  for  making  snuff.  The  seeds  of  this 
kind,  says  our  author,  I received  from  Monsieur 
de  Jessieu,  demonstrator  of  the  plants  in  the  royal 
garden.  It  has  succeeded  very  well  in  the  physic 
garden,  and  abides  the  winter  in  a common  green- 
house, without  artificial  heat. 

The  two  smaller  sorts  of  tobacco  are  preserved 
in  botanic  gardens  for  variety,  but  are  seldom  pro- 
pagated for  use.  The  first  sort  is  found  growing 
upon  rank  collections  of  manure,  in  various  parts 
of  England  ; they  are  both  very  hardy,  and  may 
be  propagated  by  sowing  their  seeds  in  March, 
upon  a bed  of  light  earth,  where  they  will  come  up, 
and  may  be  transplanted  into  any  part  of  the  garden. 

The  sixth  sort  is  the  most  common  in  England, 
and  in  the  time  of  Miller,  was  generally  raised  by 
the  gardeners  near  London,  who  supplied  the 
markets  with  pots,  to  adorn  the  balconies  and 
shop  windows  in  the  city.  This  sort,  when  raised 
early  in  the  Spring,  and  planted  in  a rich  soil,  will 
grow  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet,  pro- 
vided the  plants  are  duly  watered  in  dry  weather. 
This  sort  is  not  so  much  cultivated  in  Virginia  as 
the  common  broad-leaved,  because  it  is  a much 
stronger  tobacco,  and  not  so  esteemed  in  the 
English  market. 
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The  seventh  sort  of  tobacco  was  found  growing 
wild  in  the  island  of  Tobago,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Millar,  surgeon,  who  sent  the  seeds  into  Europe, 
which  have  succeeded  in  several  curious  gardens. 
This  sort  produces  broader  and  rounder  leaves 
than  the  common  sort,  which  are  less  veined,  and 
very  glutinous.  The  plants  grow  about  five  feet 
high,  and  the  flowers  are  white,  in  which  it  differs 
from  all  others. 

These  two  last  are  equally  hardy  as  the  com- 
mon broad-leaved  species,  and  are  propagated  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  eighth  sort  was  discovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
William  Houston,  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  from  whence 
he  sent  the  seeds  and  dried  samples  of  the  plants. 
This  sort  is  very  different  from  all  the  other  kinds 
in  the  manner  of  its  growth.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  grow  in  tufts,  near  the  ground  ; out  of  the 
middle  of  these  leaves,  arises  the  flower  stem, 
which  is  naked,  having  no  leaves  upon  it,  to  the 
height  of  eighteen  inches,  or  a little  more,  and 
divides  into  small  branches,  on  which,  stand  the 
flowers  on  short  foot  stalks  ; the  flowers  are  of 
greenish  yellow  colour. 

The  ninth  sort  was  discovered  by  Father  Feu- 
illee,  in  the  Spanish  West-Indies  ; it  commonly 
grows  between  three  and  four  feet  high,  and 
divides  into  several  small  branches.  The  leaves 
are  shaped  like  a heart,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a 
greenish  yellow  colour.* 

s 

* This  statement  is  abbreviated  from  Miller,  but  his  language 
is  preserved. 
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The  two  last  species  are  more  tender  than  the 
former,  which  may  arise  from  their  tropical  origin. 
According  to  Miller’s  direction  for  their  cultivation 
they  require  early  planting,  great  care,  and  will 
not  admit  of  transition  to  the  open  ground  until 
the  middle  of  J une. 

As  the  ascertainment  of  the  species  or  variety 
which  is  best  suited  to  our  soil  or  climate,  is  now 
an  object  of  anxious  enquiry  and  experiment,  a 
more  modern  and  enlarged  description  may  prove 
useful,  in  directing  the  pursuits  of  the  cultivator. 
The  following  statement  exhibits  the  various  spe- 
cies of  the  tobacco  plant  that  have  been  discovered 
to  the  present  time,  with  their  botanical  distinc- 
tions — 

No.  1. — Nicotiana  tabacum,  Virginian  tobacco 
of  Linnaeus — Leaves  lanceolate  ovate,  sessile  decur- 
rent, segments  of  the  corolla  acute.“—Native  of 
America,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  Europe 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  is  now  a hardy  annual 
in  our  gardens,  flowering  in  July  and  August. — 
The  herb  rises  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  and  is  of 
a rank  coarse  habit,  downy,  viscid  and  fcetid. — 
Leaves  alternate,  clasping  the  stem  and  decurrent, 
one  or  two  feet  long,  flaccid,  acute,  entire ; various 
in  breadth — Stem^  round,  branched,  panicled, 
bearing  abundance  of  long  tubular,  rose-coloured 
flowers.  With  us  this  plant  is  chiefly  cultivated 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  for  private  use,  serving  to 
fumigate  the  hot-houses  and  drive  away  insects,  in 
which  it  is  all  powerful. 
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No.  2. — ^,friiticosa, — Shrubby  tobacco — leaves 
lanceolate,  tapering  at  the  base,  clasping  the 
stem  ; segments  of  the  corolla  acute ; stem 
shrubby. — This  is  said  to  be  a native  of  China,  it 
has  been  cultivated  in  the  English  green-houses 
for  more  than  a century ; we  have  seen  it  in  the 
open  air  in  a garden  near  Naples,  with  a stem 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  forming  a small 
tree.  Its  woody  perennial  habit,  and  narrow  leaves, 
which  taper  down  into  a sort  of  foot  stalk  that 
clasps  the  branch  at  its  base,  are  the  chief  marks 
of  distinction  between  this  and  the  former,  with 
which  its  flowers  very  nearly  agree. 

No.  3. — N.  Undulata,  New  Holland  tobacco ; ra- 
cal  leaves,  obovate,  obtuse,  somewhat  wavy;  stem 
leaves,  sharp  pointed  ; corolla,  salver  shaped,  very 
obtuse. — Native  of  New  South  Wales,  as  well  as 
of  the  southern  part  of  New  Holland.  Brown. — It 
came  to  Kew  in  1800,  and  is  perennial  in  the 
green  house,  flowering  all  Summer  long.  The 
settlers  at  Port  Jackson  are  said  to  use  this  herb 
as  tobacco  ; it  is  downy,  viscid  and  foetid  ; leaves 
and  whole  herb  much  smaller  than  in  the  Virginian 
tobacco  ; flowers^  race-mose,  drooping,  large,  white, 
with  a green  tube,  fragrant  at  night  like  the  Mira- 
hills  longiflora.  Their  limb  is  nearly  at  a right 
angle  with  the  tube,  its  segments  rounded  and 
obtuse,  sometimes  cloven  calyx^  acutely  ribbed 
and  furrowed. 

No.  4. — N.  plumhagini folia. — Leadwort  leaved 
tobacco,  radical  leaves  ovate,  contracted  at  the 
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base  ; stem  leaves  lanceolate,  clasping  the  stem, 
all  undulated ; corolla,  salver-shaped,  acute.  The 
native  country  of  this  species  is  unknown,  it  has 
been  cultivated  in  some  Italian  gardens,  and  we 
obtained  flowering  specimens  in  May,  1804^,  from 
the  stove  of  the  late  Lady  Amelia  Hume.  The 
stem  is  much  branched  from  the  very  bottom ; 
leaves  broader  than  in  the  last,  with  which  species 
the  floivers  most  agree  in  colour,  size,  and  arrange- 
ment, but  differ  essentially  in  the  accuteness  of 
their  segments  ; the  calyx  also  is  wider. 

No.  5. — N.  axillaris.  Axillary  tobacco  leaves 
opposite,  ovate,  flat,  nearly  sessile,  stalks  auxiliary, 

solitary,  single  flowered  \ corolla  obtuse ; segments 
of  the  calyx  deep,  spatulate.  Gathered  by  Commer- 
son  a Monte  Video,  and  communicated  by  Thouin  to 
younger  Linnseus. — ^Of  the  lower  leaves  we  know 
nothing  ; the  upper  are,  as  above  described,  rather 
above  an  inch  long,  and  near  an  inch  wide,  downy, 
and  apparently  viscid,  like  the  rest  of  the  herbage. 
Lower  flower-stalks  longer  than  the  leaves,  upper 
shorter.  Segments  of  the  calyx  nearly  equal,  very 
deep  and  obtuse ; corolla  white  or  yellowish, 
streaked  or  bordered  with  purple,  its  tube  thrice  the 
the  length  of  the  calyx  \ limb  obliquely  twisted 
and  folded  in  the  bud,  funnel-shaped  when  ex- 
panded, with  slight  blunt  segments.  Fruit  un- 
known. It  is  evident  that  some  uncertainty  must 
attend  the  genus  of  this  plant,  till  the  whole  of  the 
fructification  is  known,  but  we  have  concurred 
with  Commersori  and  Poiret  in  making  it  a Nico- 
tiana. 
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No.  6.— N.  tristis.  Dull-purple  tobacco  ; leaves 
lanceolate,  wavy,  clasping  the  stem ; corolla  sal- 
ver-shaped, its  tube  not  twice  the  length  of  the 
calyx,  and  scarcely  longer  than  the  obtuse  limb  ; 
gathered  by  Commerson  at  Mount  Video ; the 
whole  herb  is  viscid  and  downy ; stem  somewhat 
branched  from  one  to  two  feet,  or  more,  in  height, 
radical  leaves,  roundish  ovate,  or  obovate  ; those 
on  the  stem  lanceolate,  dilated  and  clasping  the 
stem  at  their  base  j all  wavy,  or  somewhat  crisped 
at  the  margin  ; flowers  race  mose,  the  lower  ones 
accompanied  by  gradually  diminished  leaves ; 
flower  stalks  seldom  so  long  as  the  calyx,  which  is 
cut  half  way  down  into  five  unequal,  linear,  obtuse, 
erect  segments  ; corolla  of  a dull  purple,  salver- 
shaped ; tube  an  inch  long,  being  not  twice 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  cylindrical  \ limb  rather 
shorter  than  the  tube,  its  segments  roundish,  obtuse, 
horizontal  pelaitd.  One  of  the  stamens  shorter 
than  the  rest. 

No.  7‘ — N.  rustica.  Common  green  tobacco, 
leaves  stalked,  ovate,  entire  ; tube  of  the  corolla 
bell  shaped,  not  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; 
segments  of  the  limb  rounded,  spreading  one 
fourth  as  long  as  the  tube. — Native  of  America, 
from  whence  it  was  brought  about  the  same  time 
as  the  N.  tabacum,  which  it  resembles  in  qualities. 
This  is  a hardy  annual  in  our  gardens,  flowering 
from  Midsummer  to  Michaelmas  ; the  stem  is 
three  or  four  feet  high,  leafy,  with  panicled 
branches  ; leaves  from  three  to  six  inches  long, 
of  a broad  ovate,  or  somewhat  heart  shaped,  obtuse 
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figure,  on  stalks  one  or  two  inches  in  length. 
Flowers  numerous,  scarcely  an  inch  long,  of  a 
dull  yellowish  green,  bell  shaped  ; segments  of  the 
calyx  semi-ovate ; capsule  roundish,  a little  de- 
pressed \ every  part  is  downy,  clammy  and  foetid, 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  genus.  Gerarde  says  of  this 
plant,  that  “taken  in  smoke,  it  worketh  the  same 
kind  of  drunkenness  that  the  right  tobacco  doth.’’ 

No.  8. — N.  paniculata,  Panicled  tobacco;  leaves 
stalked,  heart  shaped,  entire ; panicles  much 
branched,  tube  of  the  corolla  club  shaped,  five 
times  as  long  as  the  calyx  ; limb  very  short, 
spreading  with  shallow  rounded  lobes.  Native  of 
Peru ; Linnseus  received  the  seed  from  Bernard  de 
Jessieu,  and  having  raised  the  plant,  published  it 
in  the  Stockholm  Transactions.  This  differs  from 
the  last  in  its  much  more  lax  and  compound  panU 
cles^  and  especially  in  the  length  and  slender  club- 
shaped  figure  of  the  corolla^  though  its  colour  is 
nearly  the  same.  Feuillee,  who  discovered  this 
plant  in  the  valley  of  Lima,  says  not  a word  of  its 
being  applied  to  any  particular  use. 

No.  9* — N.  urens.  Prickly  tobacco,  leaves  stalked, 
heart-shaped,  crenate,  spikes  recurved,  many  flow- 
ered ; stem  hispid.  Tube  of  the  corolla  bell-shaped, 
limb  revolute.  Gathered  in  South  America  or 
the  West  Indies  by  Plumier ; no  other  botanist 
seems  to  have  seen  it.  Our  only  guides,  therefore, 
are  his  figure  and  short  definition.  This  seems  to 
be  a very  large  plant,  the  leaves  are  above  a foot 
long,  heart-shaped,  their  margin  wavy  and  crenate. 
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stem  and  stalk  densely  clothed  with  pungent  bris- 
tles ; branches  of  the  panicle,  alternate,  very  long, 
recurved,  spiked  rather  than  race-mose  ; the  copi- 
ous flowers  being  nearly  or  quite  sessile;  segments 
of  the  calyx  deep,  lanceolate,  acute,  corolla  above 
an  inch  long,  its  tube  wide  and  bell-shaped,  seg- 
ments of  the  limb  revolute,  acute. 

No.  10.— N.  glutinosa.  Clammy,  or  Spanish  to- 
bacco ; leaves  stalked,  heart-shaped,  acute,  entire, 
flowers  race-mose,  drooping  somewhat  ringent, 
calyx  as  long  as  the  tube.  'Native  of  Peru. — A 
hardy  annual  with  us,  flowering  in  the  latter  part 
of  summer,  but  not  valuable  for  its  beauty ; the 
broad,  heart-shaped,  acute,  wavy  leaves^  are  unlike 
those  of  any  other  species  cultivated  here,  and  the 
curved,  somewhat  ringent  corollay  scarcely  longer 
than  the  linear  lanceolate  segments  of  the  calyx 
is  characteristic ; its  colours  are  nearly  those  of 
the  first  and  second  species,  but  less  vivid.  Bur- 
mann,  the  editor  of  Plumier,  points  out  the  affinity 
of  this  and  the  last,  but  they  cannot  be  confounded. 
The  stalked  leaves  agree  in  that  particular  with 
Gerarde’s  Sana  sancta  Indorum,  page  357,  f-  % the 
cut  of  which,  printed  in  other  old  books,  has  hitherto 
been  confounded  with  N.  tabacum,  with  which 
indeed  the  flowers  accord,  and  not  at  all  with  the 
species  before  us.  We  conceive  this  cut  relates 
to  some  species  not  hitherto  ascertained  by  recent 
botanists,  for  though  N.  tabacum  varies  in  the 
length  and  breadth  of  its  leaves,  their  taper  base, 
and  the  want  oi foot- stalky  is  abundantly  unlike  the 
figure  to  which  we  allude. 
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No.  11. — N.  piisilla.  Primrose  leaved  tobacco, 
radical  leaves  elliptic,  oblong,  rugose  ; stem  leaves 
ovate,  small,  flowers  race-mose,  tube  of  the  co- 
rolla club-shaped,  five  times  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
limb  acute.  Native  of  Vera  Cruz,  from  whence 

Houstoun  sent  the  seeds  to  Miller.  It  is  biennial, 
flowering  in  the  stove  in  August.  Stem  a span 
high,  with  race-mose  branches  of  slender  yellowish 
green  flowers^  whose  corolla  is  not  an  inch  long. 
The  leaves  are  chiefly  radical,  resembling  those  of 
the  primrose,  but  darker. 

Tabacmn  minimum  appears  to  be  another  spe- 
cies, hitherto  unsettled,  with  a branched  leafy 
stem,  a span  high,  leaves  ovate,  on  foot  stalks, 
opposite  and  stalked,  acute,  greenish  yellow floivers. 
Having  seen  no  specimen,  we  leave  it  for  future 
enquiry. 

N.  minima^  of  Molina,  is  also  probably  another 
species  unknown  to  us. 

Such  is  the  botanical  arrangement  of  Dr.  Ree’s. 
The  following  description  of  the  leading  varieties 
in  garden  or  field  cultivation,  is  from  the  same 
authority. 

Varieties, 

Nicotia^ja  in  gardening,  contains  plants  of 
the  herbaceous  annual  kind,  of  which,  the  species 
cultivated  are,  the  shrubby  tobacco,  (N.  fruticosa), 
the  Virginian  tobacco,  (N.  tabacum),  and  the 
common  or  English  tobacco,  (N.  rustica.) 

In  the  first,  there  is  a variety  which  rises  about 
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five  feet  high  ; the  stalk  does  not  branch  so  much 
as  that  of  tlie  real  plant ; the  leaves  are  large  and 
oval,  about  fifteen  inches  long,  and  two  broad  in 
the  middle,  but  diminish  gradually  in  size  to  the 
top  of  the  stalk,  and,  with  their  base  half,  embrace 
it ; the  flowers  grow  in  closer  bunches  than  those 
of  the  original,  and  are  white,  they  are  succeeded 
by  short,  oval,  obtuse  seed  vessels.  It  flowers 
about  the  same  time  with  the  sort  from  which  it 
comes,  and  grows  naturally  in  the  woods  of  the 
island  of  Tobago. 

Of  the  second  species  there  are  several  varieties, 
as  the  great  broad-leaved,  in  which  the  leaves  are 
more  than  a foot  and  a half  long,  and  a foot  broad, 
their  surfaces  very  rough  and  glutinous,  and  their 
bases  half  embrace  the  stalk.  In  a rich  moist 
soil,  the  stalks  are  more  than  ten  feet  high,  and 
the  upper  part  divides  into  smaller  branches, 
which  are  terminated  by  loose  branches  of  flowers 
standing  erect ; they  have  pretty  long  tubes,  and 
are  of  a pale,  purplish  colour.  It  flowers  in  July 
and  August,  and  is  the  sort  commonly  brought  to 
market  in  pots,  being  sometimes  called  Oronoko 
tobacco. 

And  there  is  another  variety,  in  which  the 
stalks  seldom  rise  more  than  five  or  six  feet  high, 
and  divide  into  more  branches.  The  leaves  are 
about  ten  inches  long,  and  three  and  a half  broad, 
smooth,  acute,  sessile ; the  flowers  are  rather 
larger,  and  of  a brighter  purple  colour ; it  flowers 
at  the  same  time,  and  is  called  by  some,  sweet 
scented  tobacco. 
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The  narrow  leaved  variety  rises  with  an  upright 
branching  stalk,  four  or  five  feet  high  ; the  lower 
leaves  are  a foot  long,  and  three  or  four  inches 
broad,  those  on  the  stalks  are  much  narrower, 
lessening  to  the  top,  and  end  in  very  acute  points, 
sitting  close  to  the  stalks,  they  are  very  glutinous  ; 
the  flowers  grow  in  loose  bunches,  at  the  top  of 
the  stalks  ; they  have  long  tubes  and  are  of  a bright 
purple  or  red  colour  5 they  appear  at  the  same  time 
with  the  former.  These  varieties  are  also  all 
natives  of  America. 

The  third  species  has  also  a variety  which  rises 
with  a strong  stalk  near  four  feet  high,  the  leaves 
are  shaped  like  those  of  the  preceding,  but  are 
greatly  furrowed  on  their  surface,  and  near  twice 
the  size,  of  a darker  green,  and  on  longer  foot- 
stalks ; the  flowers  are  of  the  same  shape,  but 
larger. 

In  Ireland  we  have  not  had  sufficient  experience 
in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  to  direct  a collect 
adaption  of  the  kind  to  the  varieties  of  our  soil ; in 
America  this  important  management  is  carefully 
attended  to.  In  the  state  of  Virginia  they  have 
seven  different  kinds  of  tobacco,  adapted  to  diffe- 
rent qualities  of  soil,  namely,  Hudson,  Frederick, 
Thick-joint,  Shoe-string,  Thickset,  Sweet-scented, 
and  Oronoko.  A few  years,  however,  will  enable 
us  to  define  this  material  question,  A systematic 
course  of  experiments  by  our  botanical  and  scien- 
tific societies,  and  a communication  of  the  experi- 
ments and  observation  of  individuals,  will  soon 
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elucidate  the  relative  quality  and  [iroduce  of  the 
different  kinds  of  tobacco  that  can  be  grown  in  this 
climate. 


CHAP.  IL 

Tobacco  indigenous  to  both  Hemispheres* 

Whether  the  tobacco  plant  be  indigenous  to  the 
old  and  new  world,  is  a question  upon  which  there 
has  been  much  learned  speculation  ; Unlike  the 
the  sugar  cane,  it  is  not  so  distinctly  traceable  in 
the  histories  or  records,  or  the  writings  of  the 
ancients  ; but  enough  has  descended  to  us,  to 
justify  the  affirmative  of  the  question.^ 

* The  sugar  cane  was  made  known  to  the  western  parts  of  the 
world  by  the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great ; Strabo  relates  that 
Nearchus,  his  admiral,  found  it  in  the  East  Indies  in  the  year 
before  Christ  325  ; it  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  a fragment  of 
Theophrastus  preserved  in  Photius.  Varro,  who  lived  A.  D.  68, 
describes  it  in  a fragment  quoted  by  Isidorus,  as  a fluid,  pressed 
from  reeds  of  a large  size,  which  was  sweeter  than  honey.  Dioscori- 
des,  about  the  year  before  Christ,  says  “ there  is  a kind  of  honey 
called  Saccharon,  which  is  found  in  India  and  Arabia  Felix,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  salt,  and  is  brittle  when  chewed.  If  dissolved 
in  water,  it  is  beneficial  to  the  bowels  and  stomach,  useful  in  dis- 
eases of  the  bladder  and  kidneys,  and  when  sprinkled  on  the  eye, 
removes  those  substances  that  obscure  the  sight.”  This  is  the 
first  account  we  Imve  of  its  medical  qualities  ; Galen  often  pre- 
scribes it  as  a medicine.  Pliny  says  it  was  produced  in  Arabia 
and  India;  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Arrian,  in  his  Periplus  of  the 
lled-sea,  by  the  name  of  Sachar,  as  an  article  of  commerce.  /Elian, 
Tertullian  and  Alexander  Approdisoeus  mentioned  it  as  a species 
of  honey  protluced  from  canes.  Amongst  modern  travellers  we 
have  abundant  evidence.  Vasco  de  Gama,  who  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  14<97,  relates  that  a considerable  trade  in  sugar 
was  carried  on  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Calicut,  and  in  1500  it  abounded 
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The  writer  of  the  essay  on  the  tobacco  plant, 
before  alluded  to,  has  an  ingenious  disquisition 
upon  this  subject  and  he  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  such  a practice  as  smoking,  or  such  a 
plant  as  tobacco,  did  not  exist  in  the  Old  World 
previous  to  the  discovery  of  America.  In  confir- 
mation of  his  opinion,  he  adduces  the  silence  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Koran,  which  may  certainly  be 
admitted  as  indices  of  oriental  morals  and  legisla- 
tion; and  he  intimates,  that  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  of  the  authorities  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  look  for  information,  relative  to  the  productions 
or  ancient  manners  of  the  East,  the  advocates  of 
a contrary  opinion  have  recourse  to  inference  or 
philosophical  reasoning.  The  following  evidence 
appears  to  have  escaped  that  ingenious  writer  : — 
Herodotus,  in  lib.  I.  s.  36,  asserts  that  the  Massa- 
gatse,  and  all  the  Scythic  nations,  had  among  them 
certain  herbs  which  they  threw  into  the  fire,  the  as- 
cending smoke  of  which,  the  company,  seated  round 
the  fire,  collected,  causing  them  to  dance  and  sing. 

in  Nubia  and  at  Thebes  on  the  Nile.  It  is  supposed  the  sugar 
cane  was  introduced  into  Europe  during  the  crusades. 

It  was  planted  in  the  island  ol‘  Rhodes,  Malta,  and  Sicily, 
whence  it  was  conveyed  to  Spain,  Madeira,  the  Canary  and  Cape 
de  Verd  islands,  shortly  after  their  discovery  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury; but  from  the  testimony  of  Peter  Martyr,  in  the  third  book  of  his 
Decade,  composed  during  the  second  voyage  of  Columbus,  wdiich 
commenced  in  1493,  and  ended  in  1495,  it  appears  the  sugar  cane 
was  known  at  that  time  in  Hispaniola.  A question  here  arises, 
might  not  this  cane  have  been  introduced  by  Columbus  on  his 
first  voyage  ? For  such  assertion  there  is  no  evidence,  and  since 
the  dissertation  of  M.  Labat,  a Dominican  missionary,  published 
in  1722,  there  is  no  longer  room  to  doubt  the  sugar  cane  is  indi- 
genous to  India  and  America. 

In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture. 
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Strabo,  in  lib.  VIL  196,  also  says,  that  they 
had  a religious  order  among  them,  who  frequently 
smoked  for  recreation,  which,  according  to  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  2,  a geographical  writer  of  the  time 
of  Claudius,  and  Solinus,  c.  15,  they  received 
through  long  tubes.  All  the  German  and  northern 
nations,  that  are  descendants  of  those  Scythse,  cul- 
tivated and  smoked  tobacco  or  other  narcotic  herbs 
through  wooden  or  earthen  pipes.  The  eastern 
Scythee  and  Tartars  used  long  tubes,  but  the  Goths 
and  northern  nations  short  ones,  as  still  practised 
by  the  lower  people  in  Germany.  In  support  of 
this  opinion  a fact  may  be  stated — In  the  year 
1784,  as  some  labourers  were  digging  in  an  ele- 
vated field,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Liffey,  at 
Brannockstown,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  they 
discovered  an  ancient  tobacco-pipe  sticking  be- 
tween the  teeth  of  a human  skull,  in  an  entrench- 
ment filled  with  human  bones,  among  which  was 
a number  of  those  pipes,  which  were  of  coarse 
earthenware  ; under  the  bones  lay  a number  of 
stone  coffins,  formed  of  flag  stones,  without  cement, 
and  in  each  coffin  was  a skeleton.  A battle  was 
fought  here  in  the  10th  century,  according  to 
Keating,  between  the  Irish  and  Danes,  and  it  is 
supposed  the  pipes  belonged  to  the  latter,  who,  it 
is  known,  were  acquainted  with  the  practice  of 
smoking.  Such  pipes  have  frequently  been  found 
in  Ireland,  they  have  also  been  dug  up  in  England, 
where  they  have  been  attributed  to  the  Danes. 
Independent  of  these  circumstances,  tobacco  has 
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been  discovered  as  indigenous  to  China  and  New 
South  Wales,  and  unless  it  were  indigenous  to 
the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  its  almost  simultaneous  appearance  with  the 
first  navigators.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in 
latter  times  it  was  not  known  in  Europe  until 
the  discovery  of  America,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  an  equal  stranger  in  the  western  parts  of 
Asia,  from  the  violence  with  which  it  was  assailed 
upon  its  introduction, 


Discovery. 

It  was  the  discovery  of  America  that  appears 
to  have  opened  to  modern  Europe  a knowledge  of 
the  use  and  properties  of  the  tobacco  plant.  This 
great  event  took  place  in  1498,  during  the  third 
voyage  of  Columbus.  In  1502  Columbus,  during 
his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  again  visited  the  conti- 
nent, and  traced  the  coast  from  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras to  the  Gulf  of  Darien ; from  this  time 
until  the  discovery  of  the  tobacco  plant,  various 
attempts  were  made  to  open  a communication 
with  the  Continent,  and  a brief  review  of  the  fate 
of  these  expeditions  is  necessary  to  define  the 
period  of  its  discovery  by  the  Spaniards. 

In  1509,  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  in  conjunction  with 
Vincent  Yanez  Pinson,  one  of  Columbus’s  original 
companions,  made  a voyage  to  the  Continent ; 
they  held  the  same  course  which  Columbus  had 
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taken,  as  (ar  as 


to  the  island  of  Guanaios  ; 


but 


standing  thence  to  the  West,  they  discovered  a 
new  and  extensive  province,  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  Yucatan,  and  proceeded  a considera- 
ble way  along  the  coast  of  that  country.*  T hough 
nothing  memorable  occurred  in  this  vovage,  it  led 
to  discoveries  of  greater  importance.t 

In  1511,  Diaz  and  Pinson  made  a second  voyage 
to  the  continent,  and  steered  South  as  far  as  the 
fortieth  degree  of  southern  latitude. 

Though  it  was  then  about  ten  years  since  Co- 
lumbus had  discovered  the  main  land  of  America, 
the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  made  no  settlement  in 
any  part  of  it.  This  scheme  took  its  rise  from 
Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  who  had  already  made  two 
voyages  as  a discoverer.  About  the  same  time 
Diego  de  Nicuessa,  who  had  acquired  a large  for- 
tune in  Hispaniola,  formed  the  same  design.  King 
Ferdinand  encouraged  both,  and  erected  two 
governments  on  the  Continent,  one  extending 
from  Cape  de  Vela  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  and 
the  other  from  thence  to  Cape  Gracios  a Dios  ; 
the  former  was  given  to  Ojeda,  and  the  latter  to 
Nicuessa.t  This  was  the  first  attempt  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  way  of  Colonization  on  the  main, 
but  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  and  the  noxious 
nature  of  the  climate,  defeated  their  intended  set- 
tlement. The  greater  part  of  those  who  had 


* Herrera,  decade  1.  lib.  VI,  chapter  17. 
f Dr.  Robertson’s  History  of  America, — London,  1826.  p.  61. 
Herrera  dec.  I.  lib.  VII.  c.  15, 
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engaged  in  this  expedition  perished  in  less  than  a 
year,  in  the  most  extreme  misery ; a few  who  sur- 
vived settled,  as  a feeble  colony,  at  Santa  Maria  el 
Antigua,  on  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Vasco  Nugnez  de  Balboa. 

In  1512,  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  made  a voyage  of 
discovery  at  his  own  expense,  he  directed  his 
course  to  the  Lucayo  and  Bahama  'Islands,  and 
thence  standing  to  the  south  west,  discovered  a 
country  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Spaniards,  vvhich, 
from  its  gay  appearance,  he  called  Florida.  But  it 
was  under  the  auspices  of  Diego  Valasquez  those 
expeditions  were  undertaken  which  discovered  to 
the  Spaniards  the  use  and  properties  of  the  tobacco 
plant.  This  officer  had  been  a companion  of  Colum- 
bus in  his  second  voyage,  and  having  settled  in  Hispa- 
niola, acquired  an  ample  fortune.  When  Don  Diego 
Columbus,  son  of  the  Admiral,  determined  upon 
the  conquest  of  Cuba,  he  gave  him  the  command 
of  the  troops  destined  for  that  service.  Velasquez, 
without  the  loss  of  a man,  annexed  this  extensive 
and  fertile  island  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.*  In 
1517  he  still  retained  the  government  of  the  island, 
as  the  deputy  of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  and  under 
his  prudent  administration  it  became  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  unex- 
plored continent  to  the  west,  presenting  a wide 
held  for  enterprise,  an  association  was  formed  for 
a voyage  of  discovery,  in  which  Velasquez  gave  his 


* Herrera,  dec.  L lib.  IX.  c.  2,  3,  &c.  Oviedo,  lib.  XVII.  ebap, 
3.  p.  179. 
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valuable  assistance ; Francisco  Hernandez  Cor- 
dova, an  oppulent  planter,  was  chosen  commander. 
This  expedition,  consisting  of  three  small  vessels, 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  men,  sailed  from  St.  Jago 
de  Cuba  on  the  eighth  of  February,  1517*  On  the 
twenty-first  day  after  their  departure  they  saw  land, 
which  proved  to  be  Cape  Catoche,  the  eastern 
point  of  the  province  of  Yucatan  : here  he  landed; 
but  met  so  fierce  a reception  from  the  natives,  he 
soon  embarked.  He  continued  his  course  west, 
without  losing  sight  of  the  coast,  and  on  the  six- 
teenth day  arrived  at  Campeachy,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Potonchan,  some 
leagues  beyond  Campeachy.  In  an  attempt  to 
obtain  a supply  of  water,  he  was  assailed  by  the 
natives  with  such  fury,  that  forty-seven  of  the 
Spaniards  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  only  one 
man  of  the  whole  body,  escaped  unhurt;  their  com- 
mander was  wounded  in  twelve  places,  and  with 
great  difficulty  the  party  regained  their  ships. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  hasten  to  Cuba,  and  in 
their  passage  thither  they  suffered  the  utmost  dis- 
tress from  a want  of  water ; many  sunk  under 
their  calamities,  and  Cordova  expired  soon  after 
they  landed  in  Cuba.* 

The  disastrous  conclusion  of  this  expedition 
contributed  rather  to  animate  than  damp  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  amongst  the  Spaniards  ; and  Velas- 
quez, solicitous  to  distinguish  himself  hy  meri- 
torious service,  fitted  out,  at  his  own  expense, 

* Herrera,  dec.  2,  lib.  II.  c.  17,  18. 
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four  vessels  for  a further  voyage  of  discovery. 
Two  hundred  volunteers,  among  whom  were  seve- 
ral persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  embarked  in  this 
enterprise.  The  command  was  given  to  Juan  de 
Grijalva,  a young  man  of  known  merit  and  cou- 
rage. He  sailed  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the 
eighth  of  April,  1518.  The  pilot,  Antonio  Ala- 
minos,  who  had  served  under  Columbus,  steered 
directly  west,  relying  on  the  opinion  of  that  great 
navigator,  that  a westerly  course  would  lead  to 
the  most  important  discoveries  ; but  the  current 
carrying  the  vessels  to  the  south,  the  first  place 
they  made  was  the  island  of  Cozumel,  to  the  east 
of  Yucutan.  They  then  proceeded  to  Potonchan, 
with  a desire  of  avenging  their  countrymen,  who 
had  been  slain  there,  and  striking  a terror  into 
the  Indians,  to  prevent  future  annoyance.  But 
though  they  disembarked  their  troops  and  field- 
pieces,  the  Indians  fought  with  such  courage,  the 
Spaniards  gained  the  victory  with  difficulty.  From 
Potonchan  they  continued  their  voyage  towards 
the  west.  During  the  day  their  eyes  were  con- 
tinually turned  towards  land,  with  a mixture  of 
wonder  and  delight  at  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
and  the  novelty  of  the  objects  it  presented.  One 
of  the  soldiers  remarking  the  similarity  of  appear- 
ance between  it  and  Spain,  Grijalva,  with  unani- 
mous approbation,  called  it  New  Spain,  the  name 
which  for  so  long  a period  has  distinguished  this 
extensive  and  opulent  province.  On  the  ninth  of 
June  they  landed  on  the  banks  of  a river  which 
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the  natives  called  Tabasco  ; and  the  fame  of  their 
victory  at  Potonchan  liaving  reached  this  place, 
they  were  amicably  received  by  the  Cazique,  who 
conferred  upon  them  such  presents  as  confirmed 
the  Spaniards  in  the  high  ideas  they  had  formed 
of  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  the  country.  * It 
therefore  appears  that  this  was  the  first  favourable 
reception  which  the  Spaniards  had  experienced 
from  the  natives  of  North  America.  In  that 
friendly  intercourse  they  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  their  practice  of  smoking,  which  pre- 
vailed so  extensively  amongst  the  aborigines  of 
that  country  ; and  the  plant  which  afforded  this 
means  of  enjoyment  was  called  by  them  Tabasco 
or  Tabaco,  from  the  place  in  which  they  had  dis- 
eovered  it.  t 


* Robertson’s  America,  j).  78. 

f Tabasco,  an  island  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Carnpeachy,  is  about  thirty-six 
miles  long  and  seven  broad  ; on  it  is  built  tlie  town  of  Tabasco, 
in  l^t.  40*  N.  and  long.  93.  39.  W.  It  is  the  capital  of  a 
rich  province  of  its  name,  and  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Grijalva,  ninety  miles  east  of  Espirito  Santo,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  S.E.  of  Mexico.  It  is  not  large,  but  is 
well  built,  and  is  considerably  enriched  by  a constant  resort  of 
merchants  and  tradesmen  at  Christmas.  The  river  Grijalva 
divides  itself  near  the  sea  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  wes- 
tern falls  into  the  river  Tabasco,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Chiapa,  and  the  other  continues  its  course  till  within  four  leagues 
of  the  sea,  where  it  subdivides,  and  separates  the  island  from 
the  continent.  Near  it  are  plains  which  abound  with  cattle  and 
other  animals,  particularly  the  mountain  cow,  so  called  from  it 
resembling  that  creatin  e,  and  feeding  on  a sort  of  moss  found  on 
trees  near  great  rivers. — American  Gazetteer ^ by  Jedidiah  Morse^ 
D,D,  Boston  y 1810. 
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Transmission  to  Europe, 

To  define  the  period  of  its  introduction  into 
Europe,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  these  expeditions. 
Grijalva  pursued  his  course  westward,  and  receiv- 
ed from  the  natives  a ftiendly  reception  \ and 
without  planting  a colony,  returned  to  Cuba  on 
the  S6th  of  October,  after  an  absence  of  more 
than  six  months.  This  was  the  longest  as  well  as 
the  most  successful  voyage  which  the  S^Daniards 
had  hitherto  made  in  the  New  World. 

Grijalva  in  the  course  of  his  voyage  despatched 
Pedro  de  Alvardo  to  Cuba,  to  inform  Velasquez 
of  his  favourable  progress,  and  sent  by  him  all 
the  treasures  he  had  acquired  in  trafficking  with 
the  natives.  Velasquez,  transported  with  success, 
sent  these  treasures  to  Spain,  requesting  an  ex- 
tension of  power  to  pursue  his  conquests.  With- 
out waiting  for  the  return  of  the  messenger  or 
Grijalva,  he  began  to  prepare  such  a powerful 
armament  as  might  prove  equal  to  an  enterprise 
of  so  much  danger  and  importance.  To  command 
this  expedition,  the  choice  of  Velasquez  fell  on  Fer- 
nando Cortez,  who  received  his  commission  on  the 
S3d  October,  1518.  He  sailed  on  the  18th  No- 
vember, and  touched  at  the  ports  of  Trinidad  and 
Havanna,  to  receive  provisions  and  military  stores. 
A jealousy  created  in  the  mind  of  Velasquez  by 
the  enemies  of  Cortez,  induced  him  to  send  orders 
to  these  places  to  supersede  him  in  the  command. 
Cortez  had  address  to  evade  these  orders,  and  on 
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the  10th  February,  1519,  set  sail  with  a fleet  of 
eleven  vessels,  and  six  hundred  and  seventeen 
men,  to  make  war  upon  a monarch  whose  domin- 
ions were  more  extensive  than  all  the  kingdoms 
subject  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  * 

Cortez  resolved  to  touch  at  every  place  that 
Grijalva  had  visited,  and  steered  directly  for  the 
island  of  Cozumel,  where  he  redeemed  a Spaniard 
who  had  been  eight  years  a prisoner  among  the 
Indians.  From  Cozumel  Cortez  proceeded  to  the 
river  Tabasco,  in  hopes  of  as  friendly  a reception 
as  Grijalva  had  experienced  there  ; but  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Indians  was  totally  changed,  and  he 
had  recourse  to  violence  to  effect  submission. 
From  Tabasco  he  proceeded  westward  to  St.  Juan 
de  Ulua,  where  he  landed,  and  formed  a fortified 
camp,  and  the  natives,  in  place  of  opposing,  fa- 
cilitated his  operations.  He  was  here  waited  upon 
by  two  Mexican  officers,  who  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade him  from  any  further  progress  into  the 
country  by  a display  of  presents,  which  only  in- 
creased the  avidity  of  the  Spaniards.  Cortez  sent 
a present  of  some  European  curiosities  to  Monte- 
zuma, and  in  a further  negociation  for  his  evacu- 
ating the  country,  Cortez  received,  as  a means 
of  softening  his  resolution,  a present  worthy  a 
great  monarch  : one  hundred  Indians  were  loaded 
with  plate,  trinkets,  and  other  curious  and  valu- 
able productions  of  the  country.  These  presents, 
as  might  be  expected,  fixed  his  purpose,  and  by 
a rare  combination  of  skill,  courage,  and  good 

* Robertson,  p.  138. 
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fortune,  he  effected  the  subjugation  of  the  Mexi- 
can empire. 

From  the  disposition  which  had  been  exhibited 
by  Velasquez,  Cortez  had  early  resolved  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  his  authority.  He  induced  the 
magistrates  of  Vera  Cruz  to  write  to  the  King  to 
pray  he  would  justify  their  conduct  in  establish- 
ing a colony  independent  of  his  jurisdiction,  and 
that  he  would  invest  Cortez  with  the  supreme 
command.  To  induce  Charles  to  grant  these 
requests,  they  gave  a pompous  account  of  the 
country,  its  riches,  and  inhabitants,  its  arts,  and 
civilization.  Cortez  wrote  in  a similar  strain,  and 
expressed  the  hopes  he  had  of  reducing  it  to  sub- 
jection ; and  such  was  the  ascendancy  he  had 
attained,  he  induced  the  soldiers  to  relinquish 
their  claim  to  the  treasures  that  had  been  acquir- 
ed, that  the  whole  might  be  presented  to  the 
Emperor.  Portocarrero  and  Montejo,  the  chief 
magistrates  of  the  colony,  were  appointed  to  carry 
this  specimen  of  the  wealth  and  productions  of 
the  country  to  Castile.  This  was  by  far  the  rich- 
est present  that  Spain  had  yet  received  from  the 
New  World.  * It  reached  its  destination  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1519  ; and  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered, that  as  tobacco  formed  so  important  an 
article  in  the  estimation  of  the  Indians,  it  was 
then  conveyed  for  the  first  time  to  Europe,  as  a 
specimen  of  their  habits,  and  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  their  country. 


* Robertson,  p.  146, 
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CHAP.  III. 

Estimation  of  the  Indians, 

Having  thus  traced  the  discovery  of  tobacco 
in  America,  and  its  introduction  into  Europe,  it 
remains  to  explain  the  uses  to  which  it  has  been 
applied,  and  the  reception  it  met  with  in  various 
nations  of  the  Old  World.  In  the  countries  of 
which  it  is  a native,  it  is  considered  by  the  Indians 
as  the  most  valuable  offering  that  can  be  made  to 
the  beings  they  worship.  They  use  it  in  all  their 
civil  and  religious  ceremonies.  When  once  the 
spiral  wreaths  of  its  smoke  ascend  from  the  feather- 
ed pipe  of  peace,  the  compact  that  has  just  been 
made  is  considered  sacred  and  inviolable.  Like- 
wise, when  they  address  their  great  Father,  or 
his  guardian  spirits,  residing,  as  they  believe,  in 
every  extraordinary  production  of  nature,  they 
make  liberal  offerings  to  them  of  this  valuable 
plant,  not  doubting  but  they  are  thus  secured  of 
protection.  The  pacific  influence  of  the  calu- 
met, or  pipe  of  peace,  over  the  untutored  minds 
of  the  savages  of  North  America,  has  preserved 
the  lives  of  many  of  the  early  travellers  in  the 
wilds  of  that  extensive  country.  M.  La  Salle  and 
Father  Lewis  Hennepin  owed  their  preservation 
to  it  amongst  the  Illinois  in  1679-  In  the  voyage 


* Encyclopsedia  Britannica,  Nicotiana. 
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of  the  latter  it  is  thus  described  : ^ “ It  is  a large 
tobacco  pipe,  of  a red,  black,  or  white  marble  ; 
the  head  is  finely  polished  ; the  quill,  which  is 
commonly  two  feet  and  a half  long,  is  made  of  a 
pretty  strong  reed  or  cane,  adorned  with  feathers 
of  all  colours,  interlarded  with  locks  of  women’s 
iiair.  Every  nation  adorns  it  as  they  think  fit, 
and  according  to  the  birds  they  have  in  their 
country.  Such  a pipe  is  a safe  conduct  amongst 
all  the  allies  of  the  nation  that  has  given  it,  and 
in  all  their  embassies  the  calumet  is  carried  as  a 
symbol  of  peace,  the  savages  being  generally  per- 
suaded that  some  great  misfortune  would  befal 
them  if  they  should  violate  the  public  faith  of  the 
calumet.  They  fill  this  pipe  with  their  best  to- 
bacco, and  presenting  it  to  those  with  whom  they 
have  concluded  any  great  affair,  smoke  out  of  it 
after  them.” 

In  addition  to  the  luxury  of  smoking  tobacco, 
and  its  utility  in  their  intercourse  and  negocia- 
tions,  it  was  used  by  the  Indians  as  an  universal 
remedy  for  all  complaints  and  diseases  \ and  in 
their  distant  hunting  excursions,  when  their  pro- 
visions failed,  it  was  used  to  allay  the  pangs  of 
hunger  and  thirst.  The  great  importance  thus 
attached  to  tobacco  by  the  natives  of  America, 
and  the  valuable  medicinal  properties  it  was  sup- 
posed to  possess,  obtained  for  it  a favourable  re- 
ception in  Spain.  It  ran  its  course  of  experiment; 

* Har  ris’s  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  folio,  London, 
1705,  vol.  2,  p,  908. 
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its  healing  properties  were  found  to  have  been  ex- 
aggerated, and  it  fell  into  disrepute,  proportioned 
to  the  greatness  of  the  hopes  it  had  excited.  It 
was  used  so  sparingly  as  a luxury,  it  was  scarcely 
an  article  of  commerce  ; and  for  forty  years  after 
its  introduction,  it  seems  never  to  have  been  com- 
municated from  Spain  to  any  other  nation. 

Reception  in  Portugal  and  France^ 

The  exact  year  of  the  first  importation  of  to- 
bacco into  Portugal  is  not  ascertained ; but  its 
early  and  rapid  diffusion  through  the  East  has 
been  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  commercial  enter- 
prise which  then  distinguished  the  Portuguese. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  was  from  Portugal 
France  first  received  the  tobacco  plant.  Its  intro- 
duction there  in  1561,  has  been  already  noticed. 
As  we  have  seen,  it  obtained  several  names,  such 
as  the  ambassador’s  herb,  the  queen’s  herb,  and 
the  grand  prior’s  herb,  from  the  patronage  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  the  grand  prior  of  the  house  of 
Lorrain,  who  obtained  some  plants  from  Nicot, 
after  his  return  from  his  embassy.  The  spirit  of 
enquiry  which  then  prevailed  in  France  procured 
it  an  eager  reception  from  naturalists  and  physi- 
cians ; by  them  it  was  carefully  and  scientifically 
examined,  its  properties  and  qualities  were  inves- 
tigated, such  virtues  as  it  possessed  were  ascer- 
tained, and  many  which  it  did  not  possess  were 
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supposed  to  be  discovered.  It  was  soon  received 
as  a valuable  and  useful  addition  to  the  materia 
medica.  Its  introduction  seemed  to  form  a new 
era  in  the  history  of  physic  ; diseases  and  com- 
plaints which  were  hitherto  thought  incurable, 
were  now  supposed  to  have  found  a remedy.  It 
entered  in  the  shape  of  solutions,  decoctions,  pow- 
ders, and  essenses,  into  the  composition  of  almost 
every  drug  ; and  it  was  applied  as  a panacea  to 
almost  every  human  disease.  Such  was  the  ex- 
aggerated idea  of  the  almost  super-human  efficacy 
of  the  plant,  that  Catherine  de  Medicis,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  thought  that  her  own  name  would 
derive  additional  glory  from  being  connected  with 
it ; and  in  ordering  it  to  be  no  longer  called  Nico- 
tiana,  from  the  name  of  the  first  introducer,  but 
Herba  Reginse,  after  herself,  she  endeavoured  to 
play  the  part  of  Americas  with  Nicot.  But  for- 
tune was  kinder  to  this  individual  than  she  was  to 
Columbus.  The  plant  bore  the  name  of  the  Queen 
of  France  during  her  life-time  ; but  at  her  death 
the  original  denomination  was  restored,  and  only 
as  the  Herba  Nicotiana  is  it  known  in  science.* 
The  use  of  tobacco  made  no  very  rapid  progress 
in  France.t  So  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  it  was 
only  raised  in  small  quantities  in  gardens,  and 
used  only  for  medicinal  purposes  ; and  it  was  not 

* Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.  No.  6,  p.  759. 

-I-  Philosophical  and  Political  History  of  the  Settlements  and 
Trade  of  the  Europeans  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  By  the 
Abbe  Raynal.  London,  1783. — Voi.  11,  p.  384. 
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till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  that  it  began  to  come 
gradually  into  request  as  a luxury,  and  to  be  taken 
in  the  shape  of  snuff.  In  1674^  the  consumption 
was  80  small,  the  duty  arising  from  it  only 
amounted  to  500,000  livres,  or  d'^0,833  6s.  8d. 
sterling  ; from  this  period  the  revenue  increased, 
and  in  17^0,  it  amounted  4,0^0,000  livres,  or 
^167,500  sterling.  At  this  time  it  was  cultivated 
with  success  at  Pont  de  TArche,  in  Normandy,  at 
Verton,  in  Picardy,  and  at  Montauban,  Tonneins, 
and  Cleral,  in  Guienne.  From  an  absurd  desire 
of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  colony  of  Loui- 
siana, the  culture  of  tobacco  was  prohibited  in 
France  in  I72I5  except  in  some  frontier  towns, 
whose  original  terms  of  capitulation  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  infringe.  Hainault,  Artois,  and 
FrancheCompte,  from  the  nature  of  their  soil,  de- 
rived little  benefit  from  the  privilege  : ,but  the 
revolution,  which  swept  away  so  many  abuses,  and 
has  given  to  France  so  many  excellent  institutions, 
opened  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  The  culture  is 
now  placed  under  fiscal  or  police  regulation,  and 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  now  a royal  mo- 
nopoly. 

About  the  same  time  that  Nicot  introduced  to- 
bacco into  France,  St.  Croix  brought  it  into  Italy. 
Here,  also,  it  was  in  great  repute  as  a medicinal 
herb  ; but  the  lively  temperament  of  the  Italians, 
and  the  genial  nature  of  their  climate,  rendering 
the  aid  of  such  adventitious  excitement  as  smoking, 
unnecessary,  we  seldom  hear  of  that  practice 
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amongst  them.  Snuffing,  however,  was  early 
known,  as  we  find,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that  Pope  Urban  VIIL  issued  a 
bull,  prohibiting  the  taking  tobacco  in  this  way  in 
churches,  during  divine  service. 


The  Levant, 

The  extensive  trade  which  was  carried  on  by 
the  Venetians  and  Genoese  with  the  Levant  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  communicated  the  tobacco 
plant  to  Turkey,  x4rabia,  Persia,  Thibet,  and  Tar- 
tary. In  those  luxurious  regions  smoking  rapidly 
became  a national  custom,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  and  barbarous  measures  that  were  resorted 
to,  to  repress  it.  About  the  year  16^5  or  16^6, 
Amurath  IV.  of  Turkey,  passed  a law,  by  which 
the  use  of  tobacco  was  prohibited  on  pajn  of  death, 
or  in  case  of  snuffing,  by  cutting  off  the  offender’s 
nose.  In  Persia,  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  endea- 
voured to  stop  this  custom,  which  he  considered 
not  only  unnatural  and  irreligious,  but  also  at- 
tended with  idleness  and  unnecessary  expense: 
about  the  period  before  alluded  to,  he  made  a law 
to  punish  this  indulgence  with  death  ; but  many 
chose  to  forsake  their  habitations,  and  to  hide 
themselves  in  the  mountains,  rather  than  be  de- 
prived of  this  infatuating  enjoyment.* 

* He  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia  in  1585,  and  died  in  1629, 
the  instances  of  wanton  cruelty  and  savage  barbarity  recorded  of 
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Holland  and  Germany, 

From  the  freedom  of  trade  enjoyed  by  the 
united  provinces  and  the  Hanse  towns,  tobacco 
soon  became  an  article  of  commerce  in  Holland 
and  Germany,  and  the  practice  of  smoking  rapidly 
gained  among  the  phlegmatic  inhabitants  of  these 
countries.  In  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  it 
is  now  a royal  monopoly,  and  the  depots  are  situ- 
ated at  Utrecht,  Antwerp,  and  Amsterdam. 

Russia, 

Further  north,  in  Russia,  tobacco  experienced 
the  same  hostility  as  marked  the  conduct  of  the 
oriental  rulers,  and  the  same  barbarous  means 
were  resorted  to  to  arrest  its  progress.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Moscow  forbad  its  entrance  into  his 
dominions,  under  pain  of  the  knout  for  the  first 
offence,  and  death  for  the  next ; even  the  sale  of 
tobacco  was  repressed  by  the  most  barbarous 
punishments.  In  a description  of  the  manners, 
customs,  and  punishments  of  the  Muscovites,  given 
in  the  travels  of  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Duke  of 
Holstein,  we  find  it  related,  that  those  who  used 
tobacco  in  snuff,  had  their  nostrils  split.  They 
relate,  that  on  the  24th  September,  1634,  ‘they 
were  present  when  eight  men  and  one  woman 

him  are  shocking  to  humanity,  and  a striking  evidence  of  the 
miseries  and  calamities  occasioned  by  despotic  power.  He  held 
it  as  a principle  that  his  people  could  only  be  governed  by  the 
exercise  of  exemplary  cruelties. 
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were  whipped  for  selling  aqua-vitse  and  tobacco ; 
the  men  received  twenty-five  lashes  each,  the 
woman  sixteen,  when  she  fell  into  a swoon,  the 
blood  gushing  at  every  lash.  They  were  then  tied, 
two  and  two,  and  further  whipped  for  half  a lea- 
gue through  the  city,  and  dismissed.  They  add, 
that  this  puishment  is  so  severe,  many  die  of  it ; 
and  to  cure  their  sliced  backs,  they  wrap  them- 
selves in  the  skin  of  a sheep,  newly  killed.*  The 
use  of  tobacco  in  Russia,  was  held  to  be  a sin 
until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
this  strange  opinion  lost  its  force  ; the  restrictions 
were  relaxed,  and  it  gained  equally  in  Russia  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Ukraine  and  Livonia  cultivate  a tolerable 
large  quantity  of  this  production,  and  in  order  to 
to  improve  it,  the  court  of  Russia  caused  some 
tobacco  seeds,  brought  from  Virginia  and  Amers- 
fort,  to  be  sown  in  their  colonies  of  Sarratow, 
upon  the  Volga ; the  experiment  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. In  Turkey  we  find  the  port  of  Salonica, 
in  Macedonia,  the  ancient Thessalonica,  is  the  great 
mart  for  tobacco  in  the  Levant.  Syria,  the  Morea, 
and  Lgypt  send  there  all  their  superfluous  quantity, 
and  thence  it  is  sent  to  Italy. t 

Hungary,  Dalmatia  and  Croatia,  Prussia  and 

* Harris’s  Collection,  Vol.  II.  p.  33  — It  was  permitted  that 
officers  of  justice  might  enter  the  houses  of  the  Muscovites,  and 
search  Un-  aqiia-vitce  or  tobacco  ; and  if  any  were  found,  the  above 
summary  punishment  was  indicted.  The  smell  of  strong  spirits 
upon  the  breath  was  held  a proof  of  guilt,  and  punishment  fol- 
lowed in  the  open  streets. 

f Raynal,  Vol.  VII.  p.  319 
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Pomerania,  thePalitinate  and  Holland,  furnish  large 
quantities  of  tobacco,  for  their  home  consumption, 
and  the  inhabitants  of -the  East  Indies  and  of 
Africa  cultivate  tobacco  only  for  their  own  use, 
and  seldom  sell  or  purchase  that  commodity. 
Thus  we  behold  the  taste  for  tobacco  spread  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  until  it  was  used  as  an 
article  of  luxury  and  enjoyment  in  every  corner 
of  the  earth ; and,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
duties  with  which  it  has  been  burdened  by  all 
governments,  we  find  the  use  of  tabacco  has  not 
diminished  in  Europe,  but  the  passion  has  rather 
increased  for  this  superfluity."^ 

Properties, 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  tobacco  into 
Europe,  its  medicinal  properties,  and  its  influence 
upon  the  human  constitution,  became  matter  of 
dispute  amongst  the  learned. —Its  effects  as  a 
sternutatory  when  taken  by  way  of  snuff,  as  a 
masticatory  by  chewing  it  in  the  mouth,  and  as 
effluvia  by  smoking  it,  ^vere  fully  discussed ; even 
the  ignorant  took  a part  in  the  controversy,  which 
contributed  to  spread  its  celebrity.!  Raphael 
Toriiis,  a doctor  of  physic,  has  written  an  ingeni- 
ous Latin  poem  in  commendation  of  itj!  and  Signor 

* Kauffman,  p.  265.  f Raynal,  Vol.  VII.  p.  316. 

The  introduction  to  this  poem  is  dated  25th  February,  1625. 
It  was  printed  at  Utrecht  in  1644,  uniformly  with  tlie  Tabacolo- 
gia  Joanuis  Neandri^  Bremani^  and  some  other  Latin  treatises 
on  tobacco.  Since  these  sheets  were  committed  to  the  press,  this 
scarce  work  was  discovered  by  the  librarian  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  amongst  some  old  books  that  had  not  been  brought  into 
catalogue. 
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Pauli,  physician  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  has 
composed  an  express  treatise  upon  the  subject. 
Stahl  and  other  German  physicians,  ascribe  to  it 
various  medical  properties ; but  the  manner  in 
which,  of  late  years,  it  has  been  spoken  of  by  the 
generality  of  writers  on  materia  medica,  has  occa- 
sioned it  to  be  almost  wholly  dismissed  from 
modern  practice,  at  least  from  internal  use ; but 
Dr.  Fowler,  a physician  of  eminence,  in  Stafford- 
shire, has  made  a series  of  experiments,  whence  he 
infers,  that  tobacco,  under  proper  regulations, 
may  be  administered  internally,  not  only  as  a safe, 
but  as  an  efficacious  remedy,  especially  as  a diure- 
tic in  cases  of  dropsy  and  dysury.  He  speaks  also 
of  the  use  of  tobacco  in  injections;  an  ounce  of  the 
infusion  in  a pint  of  water-gruel,  at  a time,  and 
repeated  in  cases  of  obstinate  constipation,  as  the 
case  may  require.  In  cases  of  that  serious  com- 
plaint, commonly  called  the  dry  belly-ache 
in  the  West  Indies,  injections  of  the  smoke  of 
tobacco  have  long  been  used  with  the  happiest 
effect.*  The  internal  use  of  tobacco,  however, 
should  be  very  limited,  and  can  only  be  safe  in 
the  hands  of  a skilful  and  attentive  practitioner. t — 
It  is  also  used  in  veterinary  practice.  White  says, 
that  muriate  of  ammonia,  dissolved  in  a decoc- 

* Encyclopaedia  Britanica,  and  London  Encyclopaedia. 

■f  A melancholy  instance  of  the  incautious  use  of  tobacco  oc- 
curred last  Autumn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  writer.  Ague 
prevailed  very  generally  amongst  the  peasantry,  and  they  rapidly 
caught  at  every  prescription  that  promised  a cure.  One  poor 
man  was  recommended  to  swallow  a dose  of  tobacco,  as  a certain 
remedy ; he,  unfortunately,  took  two  ounces,  which  proved  so 
powerful  a poison,  he  expired  in  two  hours. 
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tion  of  tobacco,  is  a remedy  for  the  mange  ; 
rubbing  the  affected  parts  with  the  fresh  leaves  of 
tobacco,  produces  the  same  effect.  It  is  also 
employed  for  the  mange  in  sheep  and  dogs 
thus  we  find  this  plant,  which,  in  a credulous  age, 
was  called  the  herba  panacea,  now  occupies  but  a 
limited  range  in  a medical  practice.  Such  have 
been  the  effects  of  scientific  investigation — its 
actual  properties  have  been  determined,  and  the 
works  of  those  old  writers  who  have  treated  of  it, 
are  only  referred  to,  from  a curious  desire  to  ascer- 
tain the  opinions  of  our  forefathers.  According 
to  Culpeper,  in  his  instructions  for  the  right  use  of 
his  herbal, t “ you  may  oppose  diseases  by  herbs 
of  the  planet  opposite  to  the  planet  that  causeth 
them  ; as  diseases  of  Jupiter,  by  herbs  of  Mercury, 
and  the  contrary  ; diseases  of  the  Luminaries  by 
herbs  of  Saturn,  and  the  contrary  ; diseases  of 
Mars,  by  herbs  of  Venus,  and  the  contrary.”  In 
his  description  of  tobacco,  he  places  it  under  the 
government  of  Mars,t  and  following  his  system,  it 
was  useful  as  a remedy  for  those  complaints  in- 
duced by  the  influence  of  Venus  ; such  is  the 
strange  doctrine  of  this  writer,  whose  works  have 
passed  through  various  editions  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  whose  opinions  on  the  medicinal 
properties  of  our  native  plants  are  only  preserved, 

* White’s  Farriery,  London,  1826,  Vol.  II.  p.  308. 

f Epistle  to  the  reader,  “ from  my  house  in  Spitalfields,  next 
door  to  the  Red  Lion,  September  3th,  1653.” 

s JThe  Complete  Herbal,  and  English  Physican,  enlarged, 
quarto,  London,  1814,  p.  177, 
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where  medical  knowledge  has  not  extended  its 
influence.  Dr.  Fowler,  already  alluded  to,  sub- 
mitted tobacco  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  cases  of 
experiment ; for  their  results,  and  for  his  conclu- 
sions, the  reader  may  refer  to  his  excellent  and 
impartial  work  upon  the  subject. 


Use, 

At  present  the  general  use  of  tobacco  is  in 
smoking,  snuffing  and  chewing  ; of  these,  smoking 
is  the  most  ancient  practice,  and  the  original  use 
to  which  it  was  applied  : all  the  early  travellers 
and  navigators  confim  this  opinion.  The  pipe  of 
peace,  already  described,  is  expressive  npon  the 
subject.  In  the  description  of  Elizabeth  Island, 
given  in  Gosnold’s  Voyage,  written  by  Archer,  in 
1602,  it  is  stated,  that  it  afforded  materials  for 
smoking,  and  that  no  place  yielded  finer  tobacco.* 
And  Rosier,  in  his  voyage  to  Virginia,  in  1605, 
describing  the  manners  of  the  savages,  says, 
“ their  tobacco  pipes  were  sometimes  made  of 
earth — sometimes  of  the  claw  of  a lobster;  but  it 
was  always  something  that  would  hold  as  much 
as  ten  or  twelve  of  ours.”t  We  have  here  evidence 
of  smoking  being  the  original  mode  of  using 
tobacco  in  America,  and  that,  that  practice  had 
been  early  adopted  in  England.  The  opinion  put 

* Harris’  Collection,  Vol.  1.  p.  816.  f Harris,  817. 
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forward  by  hig1i  authority,*  that  before  pipes  were 
invented,  it  was  usually  smoked  in  cigars,  does 
not  appear  to  be  sustained.  The  cigar  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  the  East  Indies,  where  the 
cheroot  or  China  cigar,  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  the  West  Indian  islands.  The  luxury  of  snuff- 
ing tobacco,  is  supposed  to  be  of  French  origin  ; 
but  long  before  the  introduction  of  that  jdant, 
sternutatories,  or  medicines  to  promote  sneezing, 
were  in  use.  The  luxury  of  snuffing  a sternuta- 
tory powder,  made  from  hellebore  and  other  native 
plants,  appears  to  be  of  very  early  origin.  In  a 
narrative  of  the  voyage  made  to  the  East  Indies, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  Baronet,  in  1626,  it  is 
stated,  that  the  natives  of  Mohilla,  one  of  the 
Comora  islands,  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
ground  aroua^  which  resembles  the  nutmeg,  in 
the  way  the  Irish  and  Spaniards  use  their  sneez- 
ing powder,  t The  use  of  a sneezing  powder  is 
here  alluded  to  as  a national  custom  ; but  the 
materials  of  which  it  was  composed  are  not 
stated.  The  principal  ingredient  was,  most  likely, 
of  hellebore,  of  which  Miller  enumerates  no  less 
than  nineteen  different  species,  more  or  less  com- 
mon to  every  portion  of  the  globe : of  these,  white 
hellebore,  or  sneezewort,  creates  the  most  convul- 
sive effect,  from  the  great  irritation  it  produces 


^ Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

f Harris’s  Collection — Voyage  of  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  Vol.  L 
p.  4*08  ; Aroua,  wrapped  in  the  leaves  of  Betel,  was  also  chewed 
by  them  to  a great  extent. 
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on  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  nostrils.  Of 
the  species  mentioned  by  Miller,  the  tenth  appears 
to  have  been  common  to  Ireland  ; * hence  it  is  not 
difficult,  to  account  for  a snuffing  powder  amongst 
the  natives  of  that  country  at  an  early  period. 
Tobacco,  however,  soon  supplanted  our  native 
productions,  and  it  is  now  manufactured  into  snuff, 
in  various  ways,  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  opulent 
and  luxurious.t  The  practice  of  chewing  tobacco, 
is  nearly  confined  to  the  lower  classes  in  the 
British  isles,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Russia* 
Those  who  have  habituated  themselves  to  chewing, 
feel  the  want  of  tobacco  the  greatest  possible 
privation,  and  our  sailors,  who  freely  use  it,  con- 
sider a stock  of  tobacco  the  most  essential  article 
in  their  sea  store. 


* Helleborine  montana  augustifolia  purpurascens.  The 
narrow-leaved,  purple  mountain  bastard  hellebore,  has  been  found 
in  Ireland,  and  is  pretty  common  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
— Gardener  s Dictionary, 

f Cephalic  snuff  has  been  long  in  use ; and  the  luxury  of  a 
pouncet-box  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  Shakspeare.  In  his 
description  of  a fop,  he  says, — - 

‘‘  He  was  perfumed  like  a milliner, 

And,  ’twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  he  held 
A poimcet-boXy  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose.” 


Henry  IV. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Origin  and  Rise  of  the  Culture — Spanish 

Colonies, 

The  Spaniards  having  been  the  first  to  obtain 
dominion  in  the  West  Indies,  through  the  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus,  and,  as  far  as  historical 
data  lead  to  a conclusion,  having  been  also  the 
first  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  the  use  and  proper- 
ties of  the  tobacco  plant,  we  may  reasonably  infer, 
it  was  under  them  its  regular  culture  as  a com- 
mercial commodity  took  its  origin.  The  trifling 
consumption  of  tobacco  in  Spain,  for  a long  time 
after  its  introduction,  limited  its  cultivation  ; but 
towards  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  rapidly  gained  in  Europe,  as  an  article 
of  luxury  and  enjoyment.  The  peculiar  aptitude 
of  the  soil  of  the  West  Indies  for  tobacco,  added 
to  the  enormous  price  it  produced,  soon  spread  its 
cultivation  through  the  islands.  Cuba  took  a lead 
in  the  culture, — its  tobacco  possessed  the  finest 
perfume,  and  obtained  a price  far  exceeding  any 
other  ; that  superiority  it  still  maintains.  Ha- 
vanna,  the  capital  of  the  island,  exports  large 
quantities  of  raw  and  manufactured  tobacco,  and 
the  cigars  made  there,  are  wafted  over  the  globe  ; 
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such  is  the  exquisite  flavor  they  possess,  and  the 
celebrity  they  have  acquired.  According  to  Rolt, 
the  best  tobacco  of  Cuba,  is  that  grown  near  the 
small  towns  of  Trinity  and  Holy  Ghost,  which  is 
there  manufactured  into  cigars,  or  exported  to 
Spain,  where  it  is  made  into  Seville  snuff,  which 
has,  amongst  the  Spaniards,  a preference  over  all 
others.  Raynal  says,  each  crop*  furnished  about 
55,000  quintals  : Spain  also  derived  a large  supply 
of  tobacco  from  the  Carraccas  ; but  the  late  revo- 
lution in  her  colonies,  has  dispersed  their  produc- 
tions amongst  every  commercial  nation,  Vene- 
zuela produces  tobacco,  and  the  district  adjacent 
to  the  town  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  lake  of  Mara- 
caibo, produces  the  finest  cocoa  and  tobacco  grown 
upon  the  continent  of  South  America.  The  former 
is  in  the  highest  repute  for  the  manufacture  of 
chocolate  in  Europe ; and  the  latter,  by  way  of 
distinction,  is  called  tobacco  de  sacerdotes,  or 
priests’  tobacco.t  From  this  fine  flavoured  tobacco 
is  made  the  famous  snuff,  vulgarly  called  MacahaX 
The  island  of  Trinidad  was  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus on  the  31st  of  July,  1498,  and  was  not  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Spaniards  until  the  year  1588. 
In  the  year  1593,  it  was  visited  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  who  relates  the  inhabitants  then  cultivated 

* Dictionary  of  Commerce,  article,  Spanish  America.  Kaynal, 
Vol.  VII.  p.  320. 

f History  of  the  Buccaneers  of  America,  second  part,  anno 
1666.  Harris’  Collection,  Vol.  H.  p.  822. 

X Morse’s  Gazetteer,  article,  Gibraltar. 
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excellent  tobacco,  and  the  sugar  cane.  The  tobacco 
of  Trinidad  is  still  of  superior  quality. 

Portuguese, 

The  Portuguese  were  not  inattentive  to  tobacco. 
The  Brazils  cultivated  this  production  at  an  early 
period.  In  Europe  their  tobacco  is  not  much 
esteemed,  except  for  smoking,  for  such  is  its  acri- 
mony, it  could  not  be  used  in  snuff  without  a pecu- 
liar preparation,  which  it  undergoes : this  prepa- 
ration consists  in  soaking  every  leaf  in  a decoction 
of  tobacco  and  gum  copal.  Those  leaves,  thus 
steeped,  are  formed  into  rolls,  and  wrapped  in  the 
skin  of  an  ox  to  preserve  their  moisture.  The  most 
extensive  cultivation  is  in  Bahia,  where  it  thrives 
in  a space  of  ninety  leagues  ; and  that  grown  in 
the  district  of  Cachoeira  is  the  most  esteemed. 
The  best  Brazilian  tobacco  is  generally  shipped  to 
Genoa,  their  second  kind  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  their  inferior  qualities  to  Hamburg.* 


French, 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  France  was  so 
convulsed  by  civil  and  religious  wars,  she  little 
attended  to  schemes  of  colonization  \ and  the  first 
French  settlements  arose  from  the  restless  and 
piratical  disposition  of  a few  desperate  adventurers 

* Raynal,  Vol.  IV.  p.  457. 
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of  that  nation.  These  adventurers  were  divided 
into  three  classes — those  who  lived  by  hunting  the 
wild  bulls,  cows,  and  boars,  which  then  existed  in 
great  numbers  in  the  Caribbee  islands  ; those  who 
lived  by  planting ; and  those  who  lived  the  more 
dangerous  life  of  piracy.  In  the  history  of  the 
Buccaneers  of  America,  we  find  the  operations  of 
the  planters  began  upon  the  island  of  Tortuga,  in 
1598.*  “ The  first  plantation  was  of  tobacco,  which 
succeeded  to  admiration  ; but  there  beingbut  little 
ground  fit  for  that  purpose,  they  attempted  to  make 
sugar ; but  that  not  answering  the  charge,  the 
greatest  part  applied  themselves  to  hunting  and 
piracy.  These  pirates  formed  an  asylum  for  refit- 
ting their  vessels  on  the  island  of  St.  Christopher, 
in  the  year  16S5,  when  their  chief,  Desnambuc, 
applied  to  his  government  to  sanction  their  settle- 
ment, which  was  readily  granted  ; with  permission 
to  extend,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  in  the  great 
Archipelago  of  America.  The  French  government 
required,  for  this  permission,  a tenth  of  all  the  pro- 
duce of  the  new  colonies.  A company  was  formed 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  this  concession,  with  exten- 
sive privileges.  They  obtained  the  property  of  all 
the  islands  they  should  cultivate  for  twenty  years, 
and  were  empowered  to  exact  a hundred  weight  of 
tobacco,  or  fifty  pounds  of  cotton,  from  each  inha- 
bitant from  sixteen  to  sixty  years  of  age.  They 
had  also  the  exclusive  right  of  buying  and  selling.! 
Such  was  the  scheme  of  colonization,  which  that 

* Harris,  Vol.  II.  p.  819.  | Raynal,  Vol.  VI.  p.  6. 
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celebrated  financier,  Colbert,  subsequently  sup- 
ported, by  mistaking  the  means  of  redress.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  oppressions  arising  from 
such  exclusive  privileges  became  intolerable,  evils 
accumulated,  and  in  1 government  paid  off  the 
debts,  reimbursed  the  company,  and  opened  the 
trade  to  ail  Frenchmen.  This  reform  produced  its 
beneficial  consequences.  Guiana,  St.  Lucia,  Mar- 
tinico,  Guadaloupe,  and  St.  Domingo,  recovered 
the  evils  that  had  been  inflicted  upon  them  ; and 
the  latter  colony  became  the  most  flourishing  set- 
tlement in  the  New  World.  The  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco gave  way  to  more  valuable  productions  ; and 
in  1775  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  the  French 
colonies  amounted  to  ^5,265,7^57  sterling,  of  which 
St.  Domingo  alone  contributed  nearly  four  millions 
sterling.*  The  revolt  of  this  island  has  proved  the 
greatest  loss,  the  commerce  of  France  could  possi- 
bly sustain. t 


Dutch  and  Danish, 

The  settlements  of  that  commercial  people,  the 
Dutch,  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  were 
not  extensive.  They  consisted  of  Surinam,  which 
they  received  from  the  English  in  exchange  for 

* Raynal,  Vol.  VI.  p.  173. 

■f  In  1787,  when  the  colonial  trade  of  France  may  he  said  to 
have  attained  its  greatest  prosperity,  the  total  value  of  the  West 
India  products  amounted  to  190,000,000  livres,  or  ^ 8,636,000 
sterling. 
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New  York,  Demeraiy,  Essequibo,  and  Guiana,  on 
the  continent ; and  the  isles  of  Eustasia  and  Cu- 
rasso.  Of  these,  Dutch  Guiana  was  the  most  im- 
portant. In  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  Robert 
Harcourt,  Esq.  to  Guiana,  written  by  Prince 
Charles,  (Charles  I.)  we  find  that  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  “ with  the  ceremony  of 
twig  and  turf,”  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign, 
James  I.  one  of  the  stipulations  with  the  Indians 
was,  that  a tenth  part  of  the  tobacco  grown  there 
should  go  to  the  king.  It  is  further  stated  by  the 
royal  reiater,  that  “ tobacco  was  the  most  topping 
commodity  of  the  country  ; and  with  due  manage- 
ment its  culture  might  prove  a greater  source  of 
wealth  to  the  English,  than  the  richest  silver  mine 
has  proved  to  the  Spaniards.”*  This  surmise  of  the 
unfortunate  writer  was  afterwards  realised,  as  we 
shall  shortly  see  in  another  quarter. 

The  Danes  only  possessed  a few  small  isles,  of 
which  Santa  Cruz  and  St.  Thomas  are  the  prin- 
cipal. Thus  we  find  throughout  the  South  Ame- 
rican settlements,  and  the  whole  range  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  early  planters  ; but  it  is  now  more 
or  less  superseded  by  sugar,  and  commodities  of 
greater  value.  It  is  to  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America,  we  are  to  look  for  that  article,  which, 
in  a short  time,  became  their  greatest  source  of 
wealth. 

* Harris,  Vol.  I.  p,  7 17. 
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111  tracing  the  origin  and  rise  of  the  culture  of  to- 
bacco in  the  West  Indies  and  America,  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  we  find  its  introduction  into  Eng- 
land is  attributable  to  the  efforts  of  a few  adven- 
turers to  plant  a settlement  upon  the  wild  shores 
of  Virginia.  From  the  intimate  connexion  of  their 
history  with  our  subject  of  inquiry,  it  merits  par- 
ticular attention.  In  that  history  we  can  contem- 
plate a society  in  the  first  moments  of  its  political 
existence  ; and  mark  its  strides  from  infancy  to 
political  manhood  and  independence.  We  behold 
the  first  efforts  of  British  colonization,  labouring 
under  all  the  disadvantages  arising  from  a want  of 
observation  and  experience.  We  afterwards  find 
the  interests  of  the  mother  country  held  as  of  pri- 
mary importance,  while  she  afforded  a greater  de- 
gree of  protection,  freedom,  and  encouragement, 
than  were  enjoyed  by  the  colonies  of  any  other 
nation ; and  we  here  more  closely  observe  the  pro- 
gressive culture  of  a plant,  which  has  become  a 
luxury  enjoyed  by  all  classes,  from  the  prince  to 
the  peasant,  and  has  added  an  artificial  but  craving 
appetite  to  the  numerous  wants  of  man. 

Such  was  the  imperfect  state  of  navigation  in 
England,  and  the  limited  extent  of  her  commerce  at 
tho' commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there 
was  little  means  or  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
British  people  to  participate  in  the  advantages 
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arising  from  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  which 
had  been  unfolded  by  the  expedition  of  Cabot,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  This  expedition  sailed 
from  England  in  the  month  of  May,  1497,  and 
Cabot,  adhering  to  the  opinion  of  Columbus,  held 
a westerly  course,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  a 
passage  to  the  East  Indies.  After  a favourable 
passage,  he  discovered  a large  island,  which  he 
called  Prirna  Vista ^ and  his  sailors  Newfoundland. 
Continuing  his  course  westward,  he  soon  disco- 
vered the  North  American  continent,  and  sailed 
along  it  from  the  56th  to  the  38th  degree  of  north 
latitude. — As  his  principal  object  was  to  discover 
a passage  to  the  west,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
landed  during  this  extensive  run,  and  he  returned 
to  England,  without  attempting  either  settlement 
or  conquest. 

During  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  monarchs, 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  and  that  of  Queen 
Mary,  little  or  no  efforts  were  made  to  benefit 
from  this  discovery.  The  foreign  wars  in  which 
England  was  engaged,  and  the  internal  agitation 
produced  by  changes  in  religion,  absorbed  the  at- 
tention of  the  nation.  But  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth domestic  tranquillity  was  restored,  navigation 
and  commerce  extended,  and  the  English  formed 
plans  of  settling  colonies  in  those  parts  of  North 
America,  which  heretofore  thay  had  only  visited. 
The  patrons  and  projectors  of  these  plans  were 
generally  persons  of  rank  and  influence  ; amongst 
them  was  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  of  Coojpton  in 
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Devonshire,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by 
military  services  in  France  and  Ireland.  He  had 
turned  bis  thoughts  to  naval  affairs,  and  was  a 
man  of  talent  and  enterprise  5 with  these  recom- 
mendations he  applied  to  the  Queen  for  letters 
patent,  which  were  granted  on  the  11th  June, 
1578,  with  ample  powers  and  privileges  for  the 
completion  of  his  object.  He  was  authorised  to 
discover  and  take  possession  of  ail  remote  and 
barbarous  lands,  not  occupied  by  any  Christian 
prince  or  people,  with  a full  right  of  property  in 
in  them  for  ever.  The  other  extraordinary  powers, 
vested  in  him  by  this  charter,  indicate  the  high 
notions  of  authority  and  prerogative  then  prevalent 
in  England.  With  the  aid  of  his  half  brother, 
Walter  Raleigh,  two  expensive  expeditions  were 
fitted  out,  which  he  commanded  in  person.  The 
latter  ended  disastrously.  After  taking  formal  pos- 
session of  St.  John’s  harbour,  in  the  New- 
foundland, he  pursued  his  discoveries,  when  one 
of  his  vessels  was  lost  upon  the  shoals  of  Sablon ; 
and  on  his  return  home  a storm  overtook  him,  in 
which  he  was  unfortunately  lost,  and  the  intended 
settlement  prevented. 

The  miscarriage  of  a scheme,  in  which  Gilbert 
lost  his  life  and  wasted  his  fortune,  did  not  discou- 
rage Raleigh  ; he  adopted  all  his  brother’s  ideas, 
and  applied  to  the  Queen  for  letters  patent,  which 
his  influence  at  court  soon  procured.  On  the  27th 
April,  1584,  he  despatched  two  vessels,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Philip  Amidas  and  Captain 
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Arthur  Barlow.  To  avoid  the  error  of  Gilbert,  in 
holding  too  far  North,  they  steered  by  the  Canaries 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  approached  North  Ame- 
rica, by  the  Gulf  of  Florida.  They  landed  on  a 
small  island,  which  they  call  Wokocan,  situated 
on  the  inlet  into  Pamlico  Sound,  and  then  at 
Roanoke,  near  the  mouth  of  Abbermarle  Sound. 
In  both  they  had  a friendly  intercourse  with  the 
natives,  they  were  favourably  received  by  Win- 
gina,  the  chief  of  the  country,  and  exchanged 
English  commodities  for  their  rude  productions. 
After  spending  some  weeks  in  traffic  and  in  visiting 
some  parts  of  the  adjacent  continent,  Amidas  and 
Barlow  returned  to  England,  carrying  with  them 
two  Indians,  who  requested  permission  to  embark. 
The  Queen  was  so  highly  gratified  with  their  des- 
cription of  the  beauty  of  the  country,  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  mildness  of  the  climate  in  her 
new  dominions,  she  knighted  Raleigh,  and  resol- 
ved to  encourage  his  colonizing  schemes.  Since 
the  discovery  of  North  America  by  Ponce  de  Leon, 
the  whole  of  that  continent  went  by  the  name 
of  Florida,  which  he  had  given  to  it.  The  name 
given  by  the  natives  to  the  country  visited  in  this 
expedition,  was  Wingandacoa,  which  Elizabeth 
afterwards  caused  to  be  called  Virginia,  to 
commemorate  its  discovery  under  a virgin 
Queen.  ^ 


* Robertson,  286. 
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Sir  Walter  resolved  to  take  possession  of  such 
inviting  property,  and  in  x\pril,  1585,  despatched 
seven  small  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Richard  Greenville.  The  spirit  of  a predatory  war 
mingled  with  the  enterprise  ; in  consequence.  Sir 
Richard  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and  after 
making  a few  prizes  from  the  Spaniards,  steered 
for  Roanoke,  where  he  left  a colony  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  men,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Ralph  Lane.  Sir  Richard  returned  to  England, 
having,  at  his  departure,  promised  the  colonists  he 
would  send  out  a supply  of  provisions  next  Spring. 
But  Raleigh  having  engaged  in  a scheme  too  great 
for  his  means,  was  destitute  of  funds  to  forward 
the  necessary  supplies.  The  colonists,  governed 
by  a thirst  for  gold,  and  a desire  of  a sudden  acqui- 
sition of  wealth,  neglected  to  raise  provisions  for 
their  support,  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  utmost 
distress,  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  arrived,  after  a 
successful  cruise  in  the  West  Indies.  Worn  out 
by  fatigue  and  famine,  they  gladly  embraced  this 
opportunity  of  returning  to  England,  where  they 
arrived  about  the  end  of  July,  1586. 


Introduction  of  Tobacco  to  England. 

A consequence  of  this  abortive  colony,  was  the 
introduction  of  tobacco  into  England.  Most  of 
our  historians  concur  in  this  circumstance,  but 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  a strong  presumptive 
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evidence,  that  tobacco  had  been  introduced  two 
years  before,  by  Amidas  and  Barlow,  and  that  it 
was  the  general  practice  of  smoking  that  did 
not  arise  until  the  return  of  Drake’s  fleet.  Di% 
Robertson  says,  Lane  and  his  associates,  by  their 
constant  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  had  acipiired 
a relish  for  their  favorite  enjoyment  of  smoking 
tobacco,  to  the  use  of  which,  they  had  not  only 
ascribed  a thousand  imaginary  virtues,  but  their 
superstition  considered  the  plant  itself  as  a 
gracious  gtift  of  the  gods,  for  the  solace  of 
the  human  kind,  and  the  most  acceptable  offering 
which  man  can  present  to  heaven.  They  brought 
with  them  a specimen  of  this  rare  commodity  to 
England,  and  taught  their  countrymen  their  me- 
thod of  using  it,  which  Raleigh  and  some  young 
men  of  fashion  fondly  adopted.  From  imitation 
of  them,  from  love  of  novelty,  and  from  the  favour- 
able opinions  of  its  salutary  qualities  entertained 
by  several  physicians,  the  practice  spread  amongst 
the  English.”*  The  learned  Camden  says,  that 
Lane  was  the  first  person  that  brought  tobacco  to 
England ; and  Hume  says,  it  was  generally  consi- 
dered that  is  was  first  introduced  by  the  arrival 
of  Drake’s  fleet.  Notwithstanding  these  authori- 
ties, there  is  reason  to  believe  it  was  introduced 
in  1584,  upon  the  return  of  the  first  expedition  of 
Raleigh.  That  expedition  was  one  of  discovery, 
a traffic  took  place  between  the  adventurers 


* History  of  America,  p.  286. 
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and  the  natives,  and  so  amicable  was  the 
feeling  towards  the  English,  two  of  them  volun- 
teered to  go  to  England.  The  pipe  of  peace  was 
presented  to  Amidas  and  Barlow,  and  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  practice  of  smoking 
amongst  the  natives.  It  is  therefore  reasonable 
to  infer,  they  brought  home  some  tobacco  as  a spe- 
cimen of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  country  ; 
and  that  the  Indians  who  accompanied  them,  were 
not  neglectful  of  an  ample  stock  of  that  article  for 
their  voyage. 

Whether  tobacco  were  introduced  in  conse- 
quence of  the  first  or  second  of  these  voyages,  is 
not  of  much  importance  : it  is  certain,  however, 
the  practice  of  smoking  it  in  England,  may  be 
dated  from  the  latter.  Captain  Lane,  having 
taught  it  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  knight  soon 
acquired  a taste  for  this  “ pleasant  pastime,”  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  pipe  was  his  frequent 
companion.*  Having  learned  the  practice,  he 
commenced  to  teach  his  friends,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  “ smoking  parties”  at  his  house, 
where  the  guests  were  treated  with  nothing  but  a 
pipe  and  a mug  of  ale  and  nutmeg.t  The  example 
of  so  gay  and  so  fashionable  a man,  who  might  be 
said  to  lead  the  taste  of  the  age,  speedily  spread 
its  influence  at  court,  the  example  of  the  court 
soon  communicated  to  the  country,  and,  in  a few 
years,  smoking  became  pretty  general  in  England ; 


* Biograpliia  Britaimica,  article  Raleigh. 
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and  thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  traffic, 
which  afterwards  proved  so  advantageous  to  the 
country.* 


Abortive  Colonies, 

Having  traced  the  introduction  of  tobacco  to 
England,  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  colonization 
of  Virginia,  to  mark  the  origin  and  rise  of  its 
culture  by  the  colonists  in  that  country.  A few 
days  after  the  departure  of  Drake,  a bark  arrived 
with  supplies  for  the  colony ; but  finding  it  de- 
serted, they  returned  to  England.  The  bark  was 
scarcely  gone,  when  Sir  Richard  Greenville  came 
upon  the  coast  with  three  ships  ; after  searching 
for  the  colony  he  had  left,  and  without  being  able 
to  learn  what  had  befallen  it,  he  had  the  rashness 
to  leave  fifteen  men  to  keep  possession  of  the 
island,  who  were  soon  overpowered,  and  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  savages.t 

In  the  year  following,  1587,  Sir  Walter  sent 
another  company  to  Virginia,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  John  White,  with  a charter,  and 
twelve  assistants.  In  July  they  arrived  at  Roa- 
noke— not  one  of  the  second  company  was  to  be 
found,  yet  he  determined  to  risk  a third  colony. 
He  left  one  hundred  and  fifteen  men  at  the  old 

* Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  No.  6,  p.  763. 

■\  Hackluyt,  III.  265,  283.  Harris’s  Account  of  the  first 
English  Plantations  in  Virginia,  Vol.  I.  p.  815. 
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settlement,  and  returned  to  England  to  solicit 
some  essential  supplies ; unfortunately  for  the 
colonists,  he  arrived  when  the  whole  nation  was 
thrown  into  an  universal  alarm,  by  the  prepara- 
tions of  Philip  IL  to  invade  England,  and  no 
other  object  was  thought  of,  but  the  means  of 
opposing  the  forces  of  his  Armada.  Raleigh  and 
Greenville,  and  the  other  zealous  patrons  of  the 
settlement,  were  called  to  act  a part  in  these 
defensive  operations.  Amidst  dangers  so  immi- 
nent, the  colony  at  Roanoke  was  neglected,  and 
they  miserably  perished  by  famine,  or  the  unre- 
lenting cruelties  of  the  Indians. 

In  1590,  Raleigh  despatched  Captain  White 
with  supplies  and  recruits  for  the  colony,  but 
finding  it  had  been  destroyed,  he  returned  to 
England.  During  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  scheme  of  establishing  a colony  in 
Virginia  was  not  resumed.  The  attention  of 
Raleigh  was  directed  to  the  improvement  of  his 
estate  at  Youghal,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  to 
the  visionary  plan  of  penetrating  into  the  province 
of  Guiana,  where  he  hoped  to  take  possession  of 
those  mines  and  mountains  of  gold,  that  haunted 
the  imaginations  of  the  adventurers  of  that  age. 
In  1596,  he  sold  his  patent  right  to  Virginia,  to 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  a company  of  merchants 
in  London  ; this  company,  satisfied  with  a paltry 
trade  by  a few  barks,  made  no  settlement  in  the 
country  : thus  all  attempts  to  settle  in  Virginia 
proved  abortive,  and  for  a period  of  one  hundred 
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and  six  years,  from  the  time  Cabot  diseovei-ed 
North  America,  in  the  name  of  Henry  VH.  tlierc 
was  not  a single  Englishman  settled  in  it  at  the 
demise  of  Elizabeth. 

Settlement  of  Virginia, 

The  colonization  of  North  America  promised 
advantages  too  important  to  be  long  neglected ; 
stretching  through  various  climates,  it  presented 
new  sources  of  wealth,  and  objects  of  commerce  ; 
and  its  virgin  and  fertile  soil,  offered  to  industry 
a certain  recompense : we  accordingly  find,  that 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 
plans  for  establishing  colonies  were  formed  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  1606,  that 
monarch  granted  letters  patent,  dividing  Virginia 
into  two  colonies  : the  southern  included  all  the 
lands  between  the  thirty-fourth  and  forty  first 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  was  granted  to  the 
London  company  ; the  northern  extended  from 
the  thirty -eighth  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  was  granted  to  the  Plymouth  com- 
pany. To  avoid  disputes,  the  colonists  were  not  to 
settle  within  one  hundred  miles  of  each  other  ; but 
by  a strange  inconsistency,  three  degrees  of  lati- 
tude were  covered  by  both  patents.  This  singular 
charter  is  given  at  length  in  Mr.  Percy’s  account 
of  the  settlement  of  Southern  Virginia,  and  affords 
a curious  specimen  of  the  talents  and  discernment 
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of  a monarch,  who  prided  himself  upon  his  profound 
skill  in  the  science  of  government ; it  forms,  how- 
ever, an  important  document,  for,  from  that 
period,  the  progress  of  the  two  provinces  of  Vir- 
ginia and  New  England,  forms  a regular  and  con- 
nected story- 

Both  companies  enterprised  settlements  within 
the  limits  of  their  respective  grants,  and  the  first 
attempts  were  made  by  feeble  bodies  of  emigrants. 
Settling  amongst  tribes  of  savages  in  an  unculti- 
vated desart,  we  find  it  was  only  after  long  strug- 
gles and  disasters,  they  attained  that  maturity,  or 
order  of  policy,  which  entitled  them  to  rank  as 
respectable  or  independent  states.  The  first 
colony  sent  by  the  London  company,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Newport,  did  not  reach  the 
coast  of  America,  until  the  S6th  April,  I6O7,  and 
advancing  up  the  Chesapeake,  sailed  up  the  Pow- 
hatan Biver,  which  they  called  James  River : after 
viewing  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country, 
they  fixed  on  a spot  for  residence,  which  they 
called  Jaines-town.  This  settlement  formed  the 
most  ancient  habitation  of  the  English  in  the 
New  World. 

Those  jealousies  and  struggles  for  prece*dency, 
which  exist  in  every  society,  soon  appeared  in  this 
infant  colony  : their  first  public  act  was  one  of 
injustice.  The  good  and  amiable  Captain  Smith 
was  excluded  the  Council  Board,  and  the  loss  of 
his  influence,  where  it  could  be  beneficially  ex- 
erted, proved  a serious  injury.  The  colonists 
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indiscreetly  qiiarrelled  with  the  natives ; their 
provisions  fell  short;  scarcity  approaching  to  ab- 
solute famine  ensued,  and  before  September  half 
their  number  died,  and  the  rest  were  sickly  and 
dejected.  In  these  distressing  circumstances  they 
appealed  to  Smith,  who  adopted  the  only  plan 
that  could  save  them  from  destruction.  He  for- 
tified James-town,  marched  against  and  defeated 
the  Indians,  and  compelled  a supply  of  provisions. 
Abundance  and  contentment  were  thus  re-estab- 
lished, when  Smith  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken 
by  the  Indians.  He  fortunately  had  a mariner’s 
compass,  which  he  shewed  to  the  savages,  and  so 
amused  them  with  its  wonders,  they  preserved  his 
life,  and  led  him  to  Powhatan,  the  king  of  the 
country.  He  was  there  doomed  to  death,  and  led 
to  the  place  of  execution,  when  a favorite  daughter 
of  the  king,  named  Pocahontas,  rushed  between 
him  and  the  executioner ; her  entreaties  pre- 
vailed, and  he  obtained  his  liberty.  Returning  to 
James-town  he  found  the  colony  reduced  to  thirty- 
eight  persons,  who,  in  despair,  were  on  the  point 
of  returning  to  England  ; he  prevailed  on  them  to 
stay,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Pocahontas, 
provisions  were  supplied.  A hundred  planters 
from  England  soon  arrived  with  every  necessary 
for  the  colony. 

Notwithstanding  the  awful  lessons  they  had  re- 
ceived, of  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  soil 
and  raising  their  own  provisions,  they  allowed 
themselves  to  fall  into  a delusion  that  nearly  proved 
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fatal  to  the  settlement.  On  the  hanks  of  a snnall 
stream  that  issued  from  a sand  bank  near  James- 
town, they  discovered  a substance  resembling 
gold  ; an  assay  was  made  by  an  unskilful  artist, 
which  confirmed  their  error.  All  efforts  were 
directed  to  obtain  this  supposed  precious  metal, 

and  agriculture  was  neglected ‘‘  There  was 

now,"’  says  Smith,  “ no  work,  no  talk,  no  hope, 
but  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine  gold.”  Two  ves- 
sels were  freighted  with  this  imagined  treasure, 
but  upon  arrival  in  England  their  cargoes  proved 
to  be  talc.  This  improvidence  fell  with  dreadful 
severity  upon  the  colonists ; famine  and  disease 
thinned  their  numbers,  and  sixty  persons  only  re- 
mained alive  out  of  five  hundred  who  had  been 
sent  to  Europe.  So  much  for  the  “ auri  sacra 
famesT  These  unfortunate  few,  having  only  a 
fortnight’s  provision  left,  were  upon  the  point  of 
embarking  for  Newfoundland,  when  Lord  Dela- 
ware arrived,  with  three  ships,  fresh  supplies, 
and  a fresh  colony.*  The  settlement  soon  re- 
vived under  his  enlightened  administration  ; but 
the  declining  health  of  his  lordship  compelled 
him  to  return  to  England,  where  he  never  lost 
sight  of  his  favorite  colonists.  From  this  period 
may  be  dated  the  effectual  settlement  of  Virginia. 

After  the  departure  of  Lord  Delaware  the  go- 
vernment was  committed  to  Mr.  Percy,  a brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  super- 

* Percy’s  account  of  Virghiian  Affairs  from  1610  to  1620; 
Plar  ris  Collection,  Vol.  II. 
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scded  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  in  whom 
the  company  vested  more  absolute  authority  than 
in  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  inefficacy  of  the 
civil  power  in  restraining  the  unruly  and  mutinous 
disposition  of  the  colonists  had  been  proved  ; and 
acting  upon  the  advice  of  that  enlightened  philo- 
sopher and  lawyer,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  he  was 
empowered  to  rule  by  martial  law.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  regular  form  the  colony  had  thus 
assumed,  the  King  granted  a new  charter  on  the 
12th  March,  16 12,  with  increased  privileges  to 
encourage  settlers.  The  effect  of  this  measure, 
and  the  influence  of  martial  law,  gave  a proper 
direction  to  the  activity  of  the  colonists,  and  an 
impulse  to  the  prosperity  of  the  settlement. — - 
Other  circumstances  contributed  to  advance  its 
welfare  ; a treaty  of  peace  was  made  with  the 
Chichahominy  Indians,  who  stipulated  to  send  in 
annual  supplies  of  corn  ; and  in  April  1615,  Mr. 
Rolfe,  a respectable  planter,  married  Pocahontas, 
under  the  Christian  name  of  Rebecca,  the  daughter 
of  the  powerful  chief  Powhatan.  This  marriage 
was  so  pleasing  to  the  Indians,  it  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a friendly  commerce  and  intercourse  with 
them.* 

* In  1616,  Mr.  Rolfe,  with  his  wife,  visited  England,  where 
she  was  received  with  that  attention  and  respect  due  to  her  im- 
portant services  to  the  British  in  Virginia.  As  she  was  on  the 
point  of  embarking  for  America,  she  died  at  Gravesend,  leaving 
an  only  son,  who  received  his  education  in  England.  This  son 
left  an  only  daughter,  whose  descendants  arc  amongst  the  most 
respectable  families  in  Virginia.  The  late  celebrated  senator, 
John  llaridolf  of  Roanoke,  claimed  descent  from  this  alliance. — - 
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Culture  of  Tobacco  by  the  Colonists, 

Having  conducted  the  reader  through  this  sketch 
of  the  colonization  of  Virginia,  it  will  appear  that 
the  disasters  of  the  colonists,  their  struggles  for 
existence  and  the  numerous  difficulties  incident  to 
their  situation  heretofore,  prevented  any  effort  at 
rearing  tobacco  as  an  article  of  commerce.  It 
was  not  until  I6l6,  under  the  vigorous  adminis- 
tration of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  this  great  source  of 
its  future  prosperity  was  introduced  into  the  co- 
lony. Their  numbers  had  now  increased,  and 
they  pursued  the  culture  with  such  inconsiderate 
ardour  for  some  time,  as  nearly  proved  of  fatal 
consequence.  As  the  taste  for  tobacco  continued 
to  increase  in  England,  notwithstanding  the  zea- 

Two  remarkable  instances  of  savage  simplicity,  are  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Percy’s  Account  of  Virginian  Affairs.  Tornocomo,  one  of 
the  counsellors  of  Powhatan,  and  a brother-in-law  of  Pocahontas, 
accompanied  her  to  England  ; this  savage  could  not  be  induced 
to  embrace  Christianity,  and  the  principal  motive  of  his  journey, 
was  to  inform  Powhatan  of  the  numbers  and  strength  of  the 
English.  P'or  this  purpose,  when  he  arrived  at  Plymouth,  lie 
took  a long  stick,  intending  to  cut  a notch  in  it  for  every  person 
he  should  see  ; this  he  soon  found  to  be  impracticable,  and  threw 
away  his  stick.  On  his  return,  being  asked  by  Powhatan  how 
many  people  there  were,  he  replied,  “ count  the  stars  in  the  sky, 
the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  the  sands  on  the  sea  shore,  for  such 
is  the  number  of  the  people  of  England.” 

Powhatan  died  in  1619,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Opechancanough  ; this  chief  received  a present  of  gunpowder 
from  some  of  the  settlers.  He  thouglit  he  had  obtained  sufficient 
of  that  necessary  material  of  war  to  generate  a supply,  and 
caused  a piece  of  ground  to  be  prepared,  in  which,  he  had  it 
sown ; but  he  did  not  reap  a crop  of  combustion. 
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lous  declamations  of  James  against  it,  the  pro- 
duce of  Virginia  came  to  a ready  market ; and 
though  it  was  so  much  inferior  in  quality  or  in 
estimation  to  that  raised  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
West  India  islands,  that  a pound  of  the  latter  sold 
for  eighteen  shillings,  and  the  former  for  no  more 
than  three  shillings — it  yielded  a considerable  pro- 
fit. Allured  by  the  prospect  of  such  a certain  and 
quick  return,  every  other  species  of  industry  was 
neglected.  The  land  which  ought  to  have  been 
reserved  for  raising  provisions,  and  even  the  streets 
of  James- town,  were  planted  with  tobacco.  Vari- 
ous regulations  were  framed  to  restrain  this  ill 
directed  activity  ; but  from  the  eagerness  for  pre- 
sent gain,  the  planters  disregarded  every  admoni- 
tion. The  means  of  subsistence  became  so  scanty, 
as  to  force  them  to  renew  their  demands  upon  the 
Indians,  who,  seeing  no  end  to  those  exactions, 
their  antipathy  to  the  English  name  revived  with 
additional  rancour,  and  they  began  to  form 
schemes  of  vengeance  with  a secrecy  and  violence 
peculiar  to  Americans.  These  schemes  were 
fatally  executed  on  the  2‘2d  of  March,  1621,  when 
four  hundred  of  the  English  were  massacred, 
amongst  whom  were  some  of  the  principal  in  the 
colony."^  Such  were  the  destructive  effects^of 
avarice. 

Notwithstanding  the  impending  danger  which 
was  thus  so  fearfully  realized,  the  colony  bore  an 


* Percy’s  Virgiuian  Affairs,  from  1619  to  1621 
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aspect  of  prosperity.  In  the  August  of  161G,  Sir 
Thomas  Dale  went  to  England,  leaving  Captain 
Yeardley  as  deputy  governor,  and  according  to 
Mr.  Percy  and  Dr.  Harris,  he  particularly  applied 
himself  to  the  advancement  of  tobacco  in  the 
plantations.*  In  I617  Yeardley  went  to  England, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Argoll.  In  the 
same  year  Lord  Delaware  sailed  from  England, 
to  resume  his  government,  but  had  the  misfortune 
to  die  at  sea.  In  1619j  Argoll  being  recalled, 
Captain  Yeardly,  then  Sir  George  Yeardley,  re- 
turned to  take  the  government,  which  was  highly 
pleasing  to  the  whole  plantation.  “ Under  him,” 
says  the  account  of  Virginian  Affairs,  “ the  tobacco 
planting  went  on  briskly,  and  one  industrious  man 
could  very  well  manage  four  acres  of  ground,  with 
a thousand  plants  upon  it ; though  many,  out  of 
greediness,  would  have  more,  and  suffering  too 
many  leaves  to  grow  upon  one  stalk,  had,  together 
with  their  much  greater  quantities,  much  worse 
tobacco.  The  tobacco  of  the  growth  of  this  coun- 
try, was  so  acceptable  in  England,  the  best  of  it 
was  sold  as  the  produce  of  another  country.” 


^ “ In  the  year  1616  one  Captain  Yeardley  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  the  reason  I take  notice  particularly  of  his  administra- 
tion is,  because,  under  it  they  first  began  to  cultivate  tobacco, 
which  is  since  become  the  staple  of  the  colony.  Before  this 
time,”  says  Dr.  Harris,  tobacco  in  Virginia  was  derived  from  the 
Indians,  who  cultivated  it  to  some  extent ; but  how  they  saved  it 
is  now  unknown,  as  they  soon  neglected  the  culture,  and  depended 
upon  the  English  for  a supply.” — Collection  of  Voyages,  by  Dr, 
Charles  Harris,  folio,  Voi.  11.  p.  227,  London,  174*8. 
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The  quantity  of  tobacco  exported  became  every 
year  more  and  more  considerable,  and  several  of 
the  planters  were  not  only  in  an  easy  situation, 
but  advancing  fast  to  opulence.  Two  events, 
which  happened  at  nearly  the  same  time,  contri- 
buted to  increase  the  population  and  the  products 
of  industry.  Heretofore,  men  only  engaged  in 
these  colonial  expeditions,  who,  leading  a single 
life,  felt  themselves  as  sojourners  in  a foreign  land. 
To  give  a steadiness  to  their  habits,  the  company 
sent  out  a number  of  women,  of  humble  birth,  but 
unexceptionable  character,  and,  acccording  to  Dr. 
Robertson,  the  planters  were  encouraged  by  pre- 
miums and  immunities  to  marry  them  j but  accor- 
ding to  Warden,  the  price  of  a young  woman  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco.* 
This  latter  statement  is  more  likely.—It  is  not 
probable  that  a trading  company  would  be  so  ge- 
nerous as  to  forfeit  the  expense  of  the  passage 
of  these  women,  and  the  charge  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco,  appears  to  be  an 
equivalent  or  remuneration.  However  this  may 
be,  these  new  companions  were  received  with 
such  fondness,  numbers  of  Englishwomen  left 
their  country  to  participate  in  their  happiness. 
The  other  event  was  the  arrival  of  a Dutch  ship, 
from  Guinea,  in  James  River,  with  slaves,  where 

A Statistical,  Political,  and  Historical  Account  of  the  United 
States,  by  D.  B.  Warden,  late  Consul  for  the  U.  S.  at  Paris,  VoL 
11.  p.  160,  Edinburgh,  1819, 
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she  disposed  of  the  greater  part  of  her  cargo. t 
That  hardy  race  being  more  capable  of  labour  in 
a sultry  climate  than  Europeans,  their  number 
was  increased  by  successive  importations,  and 
the  labour  of  Virginia  and  the  southern  states  has 
been,  for  the  most  part  since,  conducted  by  servile 
hands.  In  this  state  of  tranquillity,  martial  law 
was  no  longer  necessary,  the  civil  power  was  re- 
stored, and  a natural  effect  of  these  happy  changes 
in  their  condition  was  an  increase  of  industry. 
The  produce  of  tobacco  was  now  not  only  equal 
to  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  but  could 
furnish  a quantity  for  a foreign  market.  The 
company  opened  a trade  for  it  with  Holland,  and 
established  warehouses  for  it  in  Middleburgh  and 
Flushing ; and  the  average  produce  for  the  first 
seven  years  after  its  introduction,  amounted  to 
a hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  and  eighty-five 
pounds. 

To  conclude  this  rapid  view  of  the  settlement 
of  Virginia,  and  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
culture  of  tobacco  in  that  colony,  I will  take  the 
liberty  of  introducing  the  following  table  and  ob- 
servations, derived  from  the  History  of  Virginia, 
by  the  late  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq.  the  celebrated 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  table  ex- 
hibits the  progressive  increase  of  population  down 
to  the  Revolution. 


\ Beverley’s  History  of  Virginia,  p.  37. 
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TABLE. 


Years. 

Settlers  imported. 

Census 
of  Inhabi- 
tants. 

Years. 

Settlers 

imported. 

Census 
of  Inhabi- 
1 tants. 

1 

Census 

of 

Tythes. 

1607 

100 

1618 

i 

600 

40 

1619 

1216 

— 

— 

120 

— 

1621 

1300 

— 

1608 

— 

130 

1622 

— 

3000 

70 

— 

— 

2500 

1609 

490 

1628 

— 

3000 

«... 

16 

— 

1632 

— 

2000 

— 

60 

1644 

— 

4822 

1610 

150 

— 

1645 

— 

— 

5000 

— 

200 

1652 

— 

— 

7000 

1611 

3 ship  loads. 

— 

1654 

— 

— 

7209 

300 

— 

1700 

— 

— 

22000 

1612 

80 

— 

1748 

— 

— 

82000 

1617 

— 

400 

1759 

— 

— 

105000 

1618 

200 

— 

1772 

— • 

153000 

40 

— 

1782 

567614 

— 

“ This  table,”  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  shews  the 
number  of  persons  imported  for  the  establishment 
of  our  colony  in  its  infant  state,  and  the  census  of 
inhabitants  at  different  periods,  extracted  from 
our  histories  and  public  records,  as  particularly  as 
I have  had  opportunities  and  leisure  to  examine 
them. 

“ Successive  lines  in  the  same  year,  shew  succes- 
sive periods  of  time  in  that  year.  I have  stated 
the  census  in  two  different  columns,  the  whole 
inhabitants  having  been  numbered,  and  sometimes 
the  tythes  only : this  term  with  us,  includes  the 
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free  males  above  sixteen,  and  slaves  above  that  age 
of  both  sexes.  A further  examination  of  our 
records,  would  render  this  history  of  our  popula- 
tion much  more  satisfactory  and  perfect,  by  fur- 
nishing a greater  number  of  intermediate  terms  ; 
these,  however,  which  are  here  stated,  will  enable 
us  to  calculate,  with  a considerable  degree  of 
precision,  the  rate  at  which  we  have  increased. 
During  the  infancy  of  the  colony,  while  numbers 
were  small,  wars,  importations,  and  other  acci- 
dental circumstances,  render  the  progression  fluc- 
tuating and  irregular.  By  the  year  1654,  however, 
it  becomes  tolerably  uniform — importations  having, 
in  a great  measure,  ceased,  from  the  dissolution 
of  the  company,  and  the  inhabitants  become  too 
numerous  to  be  sensibly  affected  by  Indian  wars ; 
beginning  at  that  period,  therefore,  we  find  that 
from  thence,  to  the  year  177^^  our  tythes  had 
increased  from  7^69,  to  153,000:  the  whole  term 
being  of  118  years,  yields  a duplication  once  in 
S7i  years.  The  intermediate  enumerations  taken 
in  1700,  1748,  and  17*59,  furnish  proofs  of  the 
uniformity  of  this  progression.” 

By  the  census  of  1810,  according  to  Mellish, 
the  population  of  Virginia  amounted  to  974^,622 
souls. 


Maryland, 

After  the  statement  that  has  been  given  of  the 
settlement  of  Virginia,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
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upon  that  of  Maryland  ; it  arose  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  parent  state  of  Virginia,  of  which  it 
formed  a part  until  the  year  163S,  when  it  was 
granted  to  Cecilius  Calvert,  Baron  of  Baltimore 
in  Ireland.  Charles  the  First,  having  been  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  Catholics  to  all  the  cruelty 
and  rigour  of  the  laws  passed  against  them  in 
England,  afforded  to  this  nobleman  an  asylum, 
where  he  might  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience.  He 
died  a short  time  after  he  received  the  patent ; but 
his  son,  in  1683,  with  two  hundred  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  good  families,  left  England  to  occupy  the 
land  that  had  been  so  liberally  conceded  to  him* 
The  neighbouring  savages,  won  by  kindness  and 
benevolence,  concurred  with  eagerness  to  assist 
the  colonists  to  form  their  settlement,  and  the 
peace  and  happiness  they  enjoyed,  soon  invited 
numbers  of  their  persecuted  countrymen  of  the 
same  religion.  One  of  their  first  public  acts,  was 
a declaration  of  the  most  perfect  religious  tolera- 
tion, and  the  doors  of  the  colony  were  opened  to 
persons  of  every  religious  persuasion.  This  is 
the  first  public  recognition  that  we  have  on  record, 
of  the  sacred  principles  of  religious  liberty ; as  a 
consequence  of  this  measure,  Maryland  has  en- 
joyed more  tranquillity,  and  has  been  less  fruitful 
of  events,  than  any  other  settlement  formed  upon 
the  northern  continent  of  America.  Like  Virginia, 
tobacco  forms  its  great  staple.  The  Bright  Kite’s 
foot  tobacco,  grows  on  a light  clayey  soil,  and  is  said 
to  be  peculiar  to  Maryland;  it  is  stronger  than 
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that  of  Virginia,  and  is  preferred  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  nations  of  Europe. 

The  soil  of  good  land  in  Maryland,  says  Morse, 
is  of  such  a nature  and  quality,  as  to  produce 
'from  twelve  to  sixteen  bushels  of  wheat,  or  from 
twenty  to  thirty  bushels  of  Indian  corn  per  acre. 
Ten  bushels  of  wheat,  and  fifteen  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre,  may  be  the  annual  avemge  crops  in  the 
state  at  large. 

Population  in  1810;  380,546  souls. 


CHAP.  V. 

Restrictive  Measures^ 

It  now  remains  to  review  the  legislative  measures 
affecting  tobacco, , and  to  trace  the  progress  of 
consumption  in  these  countries.  The  practice  of 
smoking  has  already  been  alluded  to  ; it  was  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  got 
into  repute.  Some  writers  even  hint  she  counte- 
nanced it  by  her  example ; but  of  this  we  are 
assured,  “ it  soon  became  of  such  vogue  at  her 
xourte,  that  some  of  the  great  ladies,  as  well  as 
the  noblemen  therein,  would  not  scruple  to  blow 
a pipe  sociably this  fact  is  conclusive,  as  to  the 
extent  the  fashion  had  then  attained  ; but  the 
successor  of  Elizabeth  was  fully  as  virulent  in  his 
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abuse,  as  she  was  zealous  in  her  praises  of  tobacco. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  rooted  aversion  of 
James  to  this  innocent  plant,  unless  we  are  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  malignant  hatred  which  he  bore 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
introduced  the  fashion  of  using  it.  Ever  pedantic 
and  capricious,  he  made  it  the  subject  of  one  of 
those  essays,  by  which  he  attempted  to  establish 
his  character  as  man  of  letters.  His  famous 
“Counter-blast  to  Tobacco,”*  exhibits  a mind 
influenced  by  strong  prejudice  ; he  enters  into  a 
most  unfounded  and  intemperate  abuse  of  the 
care  killing  herb,  and  assigns  as  a reason  for 
opposing  it,  that  “ it  was  neither  brought  in  by 
king,  great  conqueror,  nor  learned  doctor  in 
physic.”  However  absurd  this  reasoning  may 
appear,  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  reduce  his  aversion  to  practice, 
and  he  may  be  considered  as  the  author  of  that 
unwarrantable  persecution  of  the  tobacco  plant, 
which,  under  varying  circumstances,  has  been 
injudiciously  continued  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  importation  duty 
on  tobacco  was  only  two-pence  per  pound.  The 
first  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  her  successor 
was  to  add  six  shillings  and  eight-pence  to  the  for- 
mer duty.  This  prohibitory  act  was  passed  in  1604. 
The  preamble  to  it  may  serve  to  show  the  spirit  of 
the  king  in  passing  it ; and,  if  the  picture  be  not 

* See  the  Workes  of  the  Most  High  and  Mightie  Prince 
James,  folio,  London,  1616,  p.  214. 
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overdrawn,  may  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  practice  of  smoking  had  reached  at  that 
time  ; — “ Whereas,  tobacco,  being  excessively  taken 
by  a number  of  ryotous  and  disorderly  persons  of 
meane  condition,  whoe  contrarie  to  the  use  which 
persones  of  good  qualitie  do  make  thereof,  do  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  that  evile  vanitie,  to  the  evile 
example  and  corrupting  of  others,  and  also  consume 
that  wages  which  many  of  them  get  by  their  labour, 
and  wherewith  their  families  should  be  relieved, 
not  caring  at  what  pryce  thy  buey  that  drugge,  but 
rather  devising  how  to  add  to  it  other  mixtures, 
thereby  to  make  it  the  more  delightful  to  the  taste, 
though  so  much  the  more  costlie  to  their  purses  ; 
by  which  great  and  immoderate  taking  of  tobacco, 
the  health  of  a great  number  of  the  people  is  im- 
payred,  and  their  bodies  weakened  and  made  unfit 
for  labour,  and  the  estates  of  many  mean  persons 
so  decayed  and  consumed,  as  they  are  thereby 
driven  to  unthriftie  shifts  onely  to  meynteyn  their 
gluttonous  exercise  thereof , besides  that  also  great 
part  of  the  treasure  of  the  lande  is  consumed  by 
this  onely  drugge  so  licentiously  abused  by  the 
meaner  sorte  ; all  which  enormous  inconveniences 
ensueing  therefrom,  We  do  well  perceive,  to  pro- 
ceed principally  from  the  great  quantity  of  tobacco 
daily  brought  into  this  ourrealme  of  England,  and 
dominions  of  Wales,  from  the  parts  beyond  the 
seas,  by  merchants  and  others,  which  excess.  We 
conceive  might  in  great  part  be  restrained  by  some 
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good  imposition  to  be  laid  upon  it.”*  As  this  act 

t 

nearly  suppressed  importation,  the  alternative  was 
resorted  to  of  rearing  it  at  home  ; but  the  hostility 
of  the  king  soon  arrested  the  cultivation.  An  act 
was  passed  on  the  ^Oth  of  June,  1620,  prohibiting 
the  culture.  The  preamble  to  this  act  exhibits  the 
strange  commercial  policy  of  that  monarch.  It  runs 
thus : — “ Whereas  We,  out  of  the  dislike  we  have 
to  tobacco,  tending  to  a general  and  new  corrup- 
tion, both  of  men’s  bodies  and  manners  ; and  yet 
nevertheless,  holding  it  more  tolerable  that  the 
same  should  be  ymported  amongst  many  other  va- 
rieties and  superfluities  which  come  from  beyond 
the  seas,  than  be  permitted  to  be  planted  here 
within  this  realme,  thereby  to  misuse  and  misem- 
ploy the  soile  of  this  fruitfulle  kingdome.”t  To 
evade  this  act  it  was  discovered  that  the  high  duty 
of  six  shillings  and  eight-pence  only  applied  to  Vir- 
ginia tobacco,  and  that  foreign  colonial  tobacco  was 
only  subject  to  the  low  duty  of  two-pence  per 
pound,  laid  on  by  the  act  of  Elizabeth.  The  effect 
of  this  oversight  was  the  importation  of  large  quan- 
tities of  Spanish  and  Portugal  tobacco,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  planters  inVirginia.  They  memorialed 
the  king  to  remedy  this  injury,  when  he  was  in- 
duced to  lower  the  duty  on  Virginia  tobacco  and 
prohibit  importation  from  any  other  quarter.  An 
act  to  this  effect  was  passed  in  l624.t  The  prac- 

♦Coramissio  pro  Tobacco. — Rymer’s  Foedera,Vol.  XVI.  p.601. 

Proclamatio  super  abusu  Herbse  Nicotiante. — Rymer’s  Fce- 
dera,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  233. 

J Rymer’s  Foedera,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  621. 
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tice  of  using  tobacco  had  now  become  so  extended, 
no  legislative  measures  could  eradicate  it.  Under 
the  diminished  duty  it  became  a leading  article  of 
traffic  with  the  London  merchants  ; and  James, 
alarmed  by  the  progress  of  his  hated  herb,  made  his 
final  effort  to  restrain  it.  He  prohibited  any  per- 
son from  dealing  in  this  article,  that  did  not  hold 
his  letters  patent.  This  measure  created  a mono- 
poly of  the  trade  in  tobacco  ; and  a natural  conse- 
quence was  a diminished  consumption,  arising  from 
the  high  price  levied  from  the  consumer. 

In  this  year  James  quarrelled  with  the  London 
company  on  the  question  of  modifying  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  and  issued  a writ  of 
quo  warranto^  to  try  the  validity  of  their  charter. 
The  cause  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  a verdict  had  in  favour 
of  the  king.  The  company,  by  this  decision,  was 
dissolved  without  reinbursement,  after  expending 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
and  sending  over  nine  thousand  persons  to  effect 
a settlement.*  What  rarely  happens,  the  exclusive 
privileges  enjoyed  by  this  company  were  not  used 
oppressively,  as  its  dissolution  was  considered  a 
most  disastrous  event  in  the  colony. 

The  unexpected  demise  of  James,t  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Charles,  made  rio  alteration  in  the 
restrictive  system  pursued  towards  tobacco.  He 
entertained  all  the  maxims  of  his  farther  and 
sought  to  press  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  to 


* Robertson,  p.  300. 


t March  26th,  1625. 
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their  utmost  limits.  He  made  tobacco  a royal 
monopoly,  and  issued  a proclamation,  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  it  to  any  persons  but  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  purchase  it  on  his  account.  This 
measure  proved  most  injurious  to  the  planters ; 
Charles  seized  all  the  profits  of  their  industry,  and 
disregarded  their  remonstrances. 

During  the  protectorate  the  growth  of  tobacco 
appears  to  have  made  no  progress,  through  a 
relaxation  or  negligence  of  the  restrictive  laws. 
It  was  treated  a la  Oliver, — Cromwell  entertained 
the  opinion  of  James,  that  it  was  a perversion  of 
the  soil  of  England  to  grow  tobacco,  which  should 
only  be  cultivated  in  the  colonies,  and  troops  of 
horse  were  ordered  into  the  plantations,  to  tram- 
ple down  the  growing  crops.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  Charles  the  Second  after  his  restoration 
was  to  suppress  the  culture.  This  act,  the  I'^th 
of  Charles  II.  cap.  34,  as  will  be  more  fully 
explained,  was  made  to  extend  to  Ireland.  By 
the  15th  Charles  II.  cap.  7?  it  was  further  en- 
forced, and  the  penalty  definitively  fixed  at  ten 
pounds  per  rood.  It  was,  however,  made  lawful 
to  plant  half  a rod,  “ in  any  physic  or  university 
garden,  or  in  any  garden  for  physic  or  chirurgie.” 
These  two  acts  were  renewed  and  enforced  by  the 
19th  Geo.  III.  cap.  19,  and  by  the  22d  Geo.  III. 
cap.  7^j  their  effect  was  extended  to  Scotland. 
Since  the  passing  of  these  restrictive  laws  all  acts 
relating  to  tobacco  have  been  mere  fiscal  regula- 
tions.* 

* See  Ree’s  Encyclopjedia,  article  Tobacco. 
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Progress  of  Consumption, 

The  act  of  the  l^th  of  Charles  XL  above  alluded 
to,  respecting  tobacco,  secured  the  colonies  against 
British  competition  ; and  the  navigation  act  of  the 
same  session,  secured  to  the  British  nation  the 
exclusive  trade  in  that  commodity.  Under  this 
compromise  it  may  be  interesting  to  mark  the  im- 
portation and  consumption  of  this  article.  The 
average  quantity  imported  into  England  from 
her  North  American  colonies,  for  ten  years  prece- 
ding 1709,  was  28,858,666  pounds.  * 

From  1761  to  177’^  the  quantity  imported 
annually  into  England  and  Scotland,  and  the 
amount  exported  during  the  same  period,  was  as 
follows : — 


ENGLAND.  SCOTLAND. 


IMPORTED. 

EXPORTED. 

IMPORTED. 

EXPORTED. 

Year. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1761 

47,065,787 

36,788,944 

24,048,380 

23,525,326 

1762 

44,102,491 

36,445,951 

27,339,433 

26,694,999 

1763 

65,173,752 

40,940,312 

31,613,170 

30,613,738 

1764 

54,433,318 

54,058,336 

26,310,219 

25,905,170 

1765 

48,306,593 

39,121,423 

33,889,565 

33,379,201 

1766 

43,307,453 

32,986,790 

32,175,223 

31,723,205 

1767 

39,140,639 

36,400,398 

29,385,343 

28,871,522 

1768 

35,545,708 

30,864,536 

33,261,427 

32,488,543 

1769 

33,784,208 

23,793,272 

35,920,685 

34,714,630 

1770 

39,187,037 

33,238,437 

39,226,354 

38,498,522 

1771 

58,079,183 

41,439,386 

49,312,146 

48,488,681 

1772 

51,493,522 

49,784,009 

43,748,415 

42,806,548 

1773 

55,928,957 

50,349,967 

44,485,194 

43,595,102 

1774 

56,048,393 

44,829,835 

40,157,589 

39,533,552 

1775 

55,965,463 

43,880,864 

55,927,542 

— 

* Macphersoii’s  Annals  of  Commerce. 
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111  1770,  eighty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were  exported 
rom  the  N.  American  provinces,  which  were  valued 
in  the  custom-house  books  at  £906,637  186*.  \cL 
sterling,  or  about  4,050,000  dollars.  This  article 
constituted  about  one-third  in  value  of  all  the  ex- 
ports in  that  year,  and  exceeded  the  value  of  the 
wheat  and  flour,  exported  during  the  same  year, 
more  than  a million  of  dollars.* 

Tobacco  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  articles  of 
export  from  North  America  from  its  first  settle- 
ment. Previous  to  the  American  revolution,  it 
constituted  in  value,  between  a quarter  and  one- 
third  of  all  the  exports  of  the  American  colonies, 
now  the  United  States.  The  quantity  exported 
since  1791  has  not  exceeded,  if  it  has  equalled,  the 
quantity  exported  from  I76I  to  177^  ? although 
with  other  articles  it  has  increased  in  price.  The 
greatest  years  of  export  were  1791,  when  101,27^ 
hogsheads  were  exported;  179^,  112,4^8  hogs- 
heads ; and  in  1801,  103,758  hogsheads  exported. 
From  1802  to  I8O7,  the  average  annual  value  was 
about  six  millions  of  dollars;  and  from  1808,  to 
1812,  in  consequence  of  commercial  restrictions, 
and  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  the  average  annual  value  has  not  exceeded 
two  million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.! 

* See  a Statistical  View  of  tlie  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  By  Timothy  Pitkin,  a Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  Hartford,  1816,  p.  108. 

t Pitkin,  p.  109. 
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The  average  price  of  tobacco,  at  the  places  of 
exportation  from  1806  to  1814,  has  been  seventy- 
three  dollars,  or  ^16  86*.  per  hogshead.* 

As  to  the  export  of  tobacco  from  the  State 
of  Virginia  : — “ Before  the  present  war,”t 
• says  Mr.  Jefferson,  “ we  exported  communibus 
annis  55,000  hogsheads  of  lOOOlbs.  each,  at  an 
average  of  30  dollars  per  hogshead,  which  produced 
1,650,000  dollars.  In  1758  we  exported  76,000 
hogsheads,  which  was  the  greatest  quantity  ever 
produced  in  this  country  in  one  year.  According 
to  Guthrie,  Virginia  and  Maryland  jointly  were 
supposed  to  ship  to  England,  96,000  hogsheads,  of 
the  annual  value  of  .^768,000;  of  these,  13,500 
hogsheads  were  consumed  at  home,  and  8^,500 
hogsheads  were"  exported  by  our  merchants  to  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  and  their  value  returned 
to  Great  Britain.  This  important  branch  of  Bri- 
tish commerce  then  employed  330  sail  of  ships  and 
7960  seamen. 

The  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother 
country,  destroyed  this  lucrative  monopoly ; and 
such  has  been  the  amazing  increase  of  American 
tonnage,  it  is  under  the  “ star  spangled  ban- 
ner” their  tobacco  and  the  other  articles  of 
their  produce  are,  for  the  most  part,  wafted 
to  the  European  markets.  The  rapid  deterio- 
ration of  the  soil  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
under  tobacco,  has  diminished  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  that  article  in  these  states.  In  1790 

* Pitkin,  p.  109.  f War  of  the  Revolution,  1776  to  1783. 
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only  40,000  hogsheads  were  exported  from  Virgi- 
nia, and  30,000  from  Maryland.  On  this  subject 
Mr.  Jefferson  says,  “ the  culture  of  tobacco  was 
fast  declining  at  the  commencement  of  this  war, 
and  that  of  wheat  taking  its  place,  and  it  must 
continue  to  decline  on  the  return  of  peace.  I sus- 
pect that  the  change  in  the  temperature  of  our 
climate  has  become  sensible  to  that  plant,  which, 
to  be  good,  requires  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
heat.  But  it  requires,  still  more  indispensably  an 
uncommon  fertility  of  soil,  and  the  price  which  it 
commands  at  market,  will  not  enable  the  planter 
to  produce  this  manure.  Was  the  supply  still  to 
depend  on  Virginia  and  Maryland  alone,  as  its 
culture  becomes  more  difficult,  the  price  would 
rise,  so  as  to  enable  the  planter  to  surmount  those 
difficulties,  and  to  live.  But  the  western  country 
on  the  Mississipi,  and  the  midlands  of  Georgia, 
having  fresh  and  fertile  lands  in  abundance,  and 
a hotter  sun,  will  be  able  to  undersell  these  two 
states,  and  will  oblige  them  to  abandon  the  raising 
tobacco  altogether ; and  a happy  obligation  for 
them  it  will  be  : it  is  a culture  productive  of  infi- 
nite wretchedness,  those  employed  in  it  are  in  a 
continual  state  of  exertion,  beyond  the  powers  of 
nature  to  support ; little  food  of  any  kind  is  raised 
by  them,  so  that  the  men  and  animals  on  these 
farms  are  badly  fed,  and  the  earth  is  rapidly  im- 
poverished. The  cultivation  of  wheat  is  the  reverse 
in  every  circumstance  ; besides  clothing  the  earth 
with  herbage  and  preserving  its  fertility,  it  feeds 
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the  laborious  plentifully,  requires  from  them  only 
moderate  toil,  except  in  the  season  of  harvest, 
raises  great  number  of  animals  for  food  and  ser- 
vice, and  diffuses  plenty  and  happiness  amongst 
the  whole.  We  find  it  easier  to  make  a hundred 
bushels  of  wheat  than  a thousand  weight  of  to- 
bacco, and  they  are  worth  more  when  made.’’ 

This  prophecy  of  the  sage  of  Monticello  is  in 
course  of  being  rapidly  fulfilled.  Many  of  the  for- 
mer tobacco  stations  receive  little  or  no  supplies  ; 
and  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  I have  passed  over 
many  districts,  once  famous  for  tobacco,  where 
wheat  or  rye  can  now  be  scarcely  cultivated,  from 
the  impoverished  state  of  the  soil.  This  loss  of 
fertility  can  scarcely  be  rectified  by  the  application 
of  manure,  where  its  volatile  and  more  valuable 
parts  soon  evaporate  by  the  heat  of  the  climate  ; 
and  that  manure  cannot  be  obtained  in  quantity 
equal  to  the  demand,  in  a dry  and  warm  atmos- 
phere, where  there  is  little  moisture  to  promote 
fermentation.  Throughout  the  middle  states, 
gypsum,  which  was  first  introduced  by  Doctor 
Franklin,  is  the  great  restorative ; it  will  not 
restore  the  fertility  sufficiently  to  produce  tobacco ; 
but  its  effect  is  astonishing  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  agriculture.  I was  rather  incredulous 
as  to  the  extent  of  its  influence,  until  assured  by 
many  respectable  planters  of  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Louisiana,  with  whom  I conversed 
upon  the  subject,  during  my  residence  at  the  seat 
of  government  at  Washington.  I have  been  in- 
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formed,  that  land  in  the  west,  that  liad  been  ex- 
hausted by  a course  of  tobacco,  maize  and  wheat, 
has  thrown  up  a spontaneous  and  luxuriant  crop 
of  white  clover,  after  having  been  ploughed,  har- 
rowed, and  manured  with  a small  quantity  of 
gypsum.  In  the  southern  states  this  deterioration 
of  the  soil  is  still  greater.  In  Sooth  Carolina  and 
Georgia  I have  seen  numerous  plantations  de- 
serted, the  houses  and  offices  unoccupied,  and  an 
awful  and  death-like  stillness  prevailed,  as  if  a pes- 
tilence had  swept  away  the  inhabitants.  The 
doors  seemed  open  to  receive  any  person  who 
might  desire  to  enter ; but  the  planter  passes  over 
the  mountains,  and  finds,  in  the  western  states, 
abundance  of  fertile  and  virgin  land  to  reward  his 
toil.  He  there  submits  it  to  the  same  exhausting 
process,  and  then  moves  further  westward  with 
the  tide  of  population. 

The  arguments  of  Mr.  Jefferson  against  the 
culture  of  tobacco,  and  in  favor  of  wheat,  have 
their  weight  in  Virginia,  where  manure  is  not  to 
be  procured  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  and 
where  the  produce  of  that  state,  has  to  enter  into 
competition  with  that  of  the  fresh  lands  of  the 
western  country.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  where 
tobacco  is  generally  cultivated,  his  picture  of 
wretchedness  is  realised.  It  is  the  same  in  France, 
in  the  wine  districts,  where  the  people,  from  the 
want  of  corn,  and  the  hogs,  poultry,  and  other 
essential  comforts  it  produces,  are  the  most 
wretched  of  any  in  that  country.  It  is  with 
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tobacco  in  America,  as  with  sugai*  in  the  West 
Indies,  both  are  cultivated,  from  their  relative 
advantages  over  other  crops.  Sugar  is  more 
profitable  than  tobacco  in  the  West  Indies,  although 
the  tobacco  grown  there  is  of  superior  quality, 
and  tobacco  is  preferred  in  America  to  wheat, 
where  the  soil  and  climate  admit  its  cultivation. 
In  some  situations  it  is  grown  as  a matter  of 
necessity ; such  is  the  richness  of  their  alluvial 
and  fresh  lands  ; wheat  cannot  be  produced  until 
that  excess  of  fertility  is  reduced  by  a course  of 
tobacco,  maize,  or  hemp.  The  states  of  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  abound 
with  such  land.  It  is  stated  by  Warden,  that 
there  are  15,000,000  acres  in  the  state  of  Lou- 
isiana adapted  to  tobacco,  and  that  grown  on  the 
red  river  of  Natchitoches,  is  of  an  excellent  qua- 
lity. According  to  Mr.  Sibley,  the  low  grounds 
of  the  latter,  have,  without  manure,  produced 
luxuriant  crops  of  tobacco  and  maize  for  nearly 
one  hundred  years.  It  was  formerly  cultivated 
with  great  success  by  the  French  colonists,  and 
some  raised  in  the  upper  country,  was  sold  at  five 
shillings  per  pound  ; but  it  was  soon  taxed  so 
heavily  by  the  government,  that  the  culture  was 
neglected,  though  there  was  an  advantage  in 
Louisiana  not  found  in  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
that  of  having  two  crops  in  a year.  After  the 
first  is  cut,  fresh  shoots  spring  up,  which  are 
brought  to  maturity  by  the  greater  length  of  the 
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Summer.^  A region  like  this,  which  affords  such 
substantial  advantages  to  the  emigrant,  must  be 
soon  filled,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in 
the  western  states,  has  no  parallel  in  the  rise  or 
history  of  nations.  This  great  increase  of  popu- 
lation has  been  swelled  by  the  emigration  of 
planters  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleganies, 
who  have  applied  themselves  to  the  culture  of 
tobacco,  and,  in  a few  years,  the  great  supply  of 
that  commodity,  will  pass  through  New  Orleans. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  extent  of  the 
tobacco  trade  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
several  nations  of  the  globe,  distinguishing  the 
quantity  shipped  in  each  year  respectively  to  each 
oountry.t 


* See  Warden. 


f Pitkin,  p.  130. 
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Such  has  been  the  origin  and  progressive  cul- 
ture of  tobacco  in  the  West  Indies  and  America, 
the  restrictive  measures  for  its  regulation,  and  the 
extent  of  importation  and  consumption  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Little  did  the  unfortunate 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  suppose,  when  he  commenced 
to  smoke  this  plant  as  a pastime,  that  it  would 
become  so  great  a source  of  wealth  to  the  colonies 
he  then  endeavoured  to  establish.  Little  did  the 
short-sighted  James  suppose,  that  the  hated  herb, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  expel  from  his  kingdom, 
would  one  day  become  of  such  extensive  cultiva- 
tion, as  to  man  the  fleets  of  his  successors  with 
the  seamen  occupied  in  its  transport  across  the 
Atlantic ; or  that  the  amazing  revenue  derived 
from  its  consumption,  as  an  article  of  luxury, 
would  supply  so  much  of  the  sinews  of  war,  as  to 
powerfully  contribute  to  enable  the  crown  to 
maintain  its  dignity,  and  the  well-being  of  the 
nation.  Benefits  so  unexpected,  and  of  such 
magnitude,  could  have  never  entered  into  their 
contemplation.  They  could  not  rend  the  veil, 
which  hides  futurity  from  human  eye  ; while  we 
have  the  aid  of  experience,  in  estimating  the 
advantages  that  will  arise  from  the  contemplated 
change  of  policy  with  I’espect  to  this  article. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Loss  of  the  carrying  Trade  of  Tobacco  has  ren^ 
dered  a Change  of  Policy  necessary^ 

The  important  advantage  derived  by  Great  Bri- 
tain from  her  exclusive  trade  in  tobacco,  have  been 
lost  by  the  revolution  in  the  colonies.  It  is  no 
longer  a nursery  for  seamen,  or  a profitable  occu- 
pation for  the  commercial  navy  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  rapid  increase  of  American  ton- 
nage after  the  commencement  of  the  present 
government,  in  a few  years,  almost  excluded 
foreign  tonnage  from  the  trade  of  the  United  States. 
That  increase  has  been  without  example  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  commercial  world.  It  has  been  owing 
to  the  increased  quantity  of  bulky  articles  of 
domestic  produce  exported,  to  the  rapid  increase 
of  population,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  carrying 
trade.* 

For  many  years  past  the  United  States  have 
owned  a much  greater  amount  of  tonnage  than  any 
othernation,  except  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  rapidity 
of  their  progression,  have  far  outstripped  her.  In 
1581,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a period  so  cele- 
brated for  naval  enterprise,  the  tonnage  of  England 
was  only  7^>450.  In  I7OO,  the  commercial  tonnage 
of  England  was  estimated  at  27^,693.  In  17^0,  at 
609,798.  In  1800,  at  1,^69,329;  having  little  more 
than  doubled  in  each  half  century  from  I7OO  to 


* See  Pitkin. 
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1800.*  On  the  fifth  of  January,  1813,  British  ton- 
nage amounted  to  1,579,71'5.  In  the  year  1793  the 
registered  tonnage  belonging  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  367,734^  employed  in  foreign  trade  ; 
and  that  employed  in  coasting,  1^2,070,  being  a 
total  of  489,804  tons.  In  1810,  a period  of  seven- 
teen years,  according  to  their  treasury  statements, 
the  whole  tonnage  of  the  United  States  amounted 
to  1,424,781,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  a million 
of  tons  in  seventeen  years  ! 

Such  is  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  for 
ship  building,  the  maritime  predilection  of  their 
citizens,  the  nature  of  their  commercial  policy,  and 
the  economy  and  expedition  of  their  navigation,  they 
must  retain  the  transport  of  their  own  produce, 
which  is  every  year  encreasing  with  the  rapid  strides 
of  their  population.  Every  advantage,  therefore, 
heretofore  derived  from  a trade  in  American  tobacco, 
except  the  revenue  it  produces,  may  be  considered 
as  irretrievably  lost ; and  when  that  revenue  can  be 
equally  maintained  by  native  as  well  as  foreign  to- 
bacco, or  what  will  be  the  case  in  practice,  a com- 
bination of  both,  no  hesitation  can  exist  that  we 
should  foster  our  native  resources,  and  consider 
their  advancement  a primary  consideration,  and  a 
leading  principle  of  our  policy. 

The  restrictive  act  of  Charles  IL,  cap.  34,  had 
two  objects  in  view.  The  first,  that  in  promoting 
the  agricultural  welfare  of  the  colonie,  sthat  welfare 
should  revert  by  an  exclusive  trade  upon  our  shores; 
and  the  next,  the  security  of  the  revenue,  from  the 


* See  Chalmer’s  Estimates. 
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greater  facility  of  collecting  it  in  the  custonns  than 
in  the  excise.  The  first  motive  no  longer  exists, 
and  the  latter  has  lost  its  force,  from  the  energy 
and  perfect  organization  of  our  excise,  establish- 
ment. Adam  Smith  says,  “ Tobacco  might  be 
cultivated  with  advantage  through  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  ; but,  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe, 
it  has  become  a principal  subject  of  taxation;  and  to 
collect  a tax  from  every  different  farm  in  the  country 
where  this  plant  might  happen  to  be  cultivated, 
would  be  more  difficult,  it  has  been  supposed,  than 
to  levy  one  upon  its  importation  at  the  custom- 
house. The  cultivation  has,  upon  this  account,  been 
most  absurdly  prohibited  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  which  necessarily  gives  a sort  of  monopoly 
to  the  countries  where  it  is  allowed ; and  as  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  produce  the  greatest  quantity 
of  it,  they  share  largely,  though  with  some  com- 
petitors, in  the  advantage  of  this  monopoly.’^  The 
advantages  of  this  monopoly  being  now  lost  to  us, 
it  only  remains  to  transfer  that  protection  and 
encouragement  to  native  tobacco,  that  has  been 
heretofore  so  sedulously  afforded  to  foreign  ; and 
to  imitate  our  continental  neighbours  in  the  collec- 
tion of  revenue  from  that  of  native  growth,  through 
an  economical  combination  of  police  and  fiscal 
authority. 

Tobacco  reared  m Great  Britain, 


The  various  restrictive  measures  that  have  been 
1‘esortcd  to  for  the  suppression  of  the  growth  of 
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tobacco  in  these  countries  have  been  detailed.  Not- 
withstanding the  rigorous  and  oppressive  penalties 
of  those  acts,  efforts  were  made  to  cultivate  it  in 
Great  Britain.  Prior  to  the  year  1782,  it  was  ex- 
tensively grown  in  the  vale  of  York  and  Rye-dale, 
in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  In  the  latter 
district  it  did  not  excite  the  notice  of  regal  autho- 
rity; and  it  was  cured  and  manufactured  by  a man 
who  had  formerly  been  employed  upon  the  tobacco 
plantations  in  America  ; who  not  only  cured  it 
properly,  but  gave  it  the  proper  cut,  and  finally 
prepared  it  for  the  pipe.  But  in  the  vale  of  York, 
the  cultivators  met  with  less  favorable  circum- 
stances. Their  tobacco  was  publicly  burned,  and 
themselves  severely  fined  and  imprisoned.  Penal- 
ties, it  was  said,  were  paid  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds.  This  was  enough  to  put  a stop 
to  the  illegal  cultivation  of  tobacco.  But,  perhaps, 
rather  unfortunately,  it  has  likewise  put  a stop  to 
the  cultivation  of  that  limited  quantity,  half  a rod, 
which  the  law  allows  to  be  planted  for  the  purposes 
of  physic  and  chirurgery,  or  destroying  insects.^ 

We  have  no  data  to  fix  the  exact  period  when 
tobacco  was  first  introduced  into  Scotland  ; nor 
have  we  any  trace  of  its  cultivation  in  that  kingdom 
until  the  period  of  the  revolutionary  war  in  America, 
when,  from  the  interruption  of  our  commercial  re- 
lations with  the  colonies,  the  scarcity  and  high  price 

* The  Complete  Farmer,  or  Dictionary  of  Agriculture.  Lon- 
don, two  vols.  4to,  1807,  and  Loudon’s  Encyclopaidia  of  Agri- 
culture, p.  1115. 
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of  tobacco  encouraged  the  experiment  of  raising  it 
at  home.  It  was  cultivated  to  a considerable  extent 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kelso  and  Jedburg,  and 
some  other  spots.  Its  produce  'was  so  great,  that 
thirteen  acres  at  Crailing  fetched  one  hundred  and 
four  pounds,  at  the  low  rate  of  four-pence  per 
pound,  and  would  have  brought  more  than  three 
times  as  much,  had  not  an  act  of  parliament  obliged 
the  cultivators  to  dispose  of  it  to  government  at 
that  price.  The  county  of  Roxburg  lost  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  sterling  by  that  act, 
which  passed  while  the  tobacco  was  growing  ; yet 
it  excited  not  so  much  murmuring  and  clamour 
among  the  sufferers,  as  have  been  elsewhere  re- 
peatedly raised,  with  less  reason  against  other  acts, 
in  no  respect  so  arbitrary  and  oppressive.*  Scot- 
land having  been  an  independent  kingdom,  governed 
by  its  own  parliament,  the  act  of  the  l^th  of  Charles 
II.  had  no  operation  there,  and  the  cultivation  was 
therefore  legal.  To  restrain  it,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  the  act  of  the  19th  George  III.  was 
extended  to  that  part  of  Great  Britain  in  the  year 
1782.  Since  then  no  attempt  at  rearing  tobacco 
has  been  made  in  England  or  Scotland,  so  heavy 
are  the  penalties  to  repress  its  cultivation. 

Use  in  Ireland, 

In  Ireland  tobacco  was  introduced  at  an  early 
period  : — it  is  ascribed  to  SirWalter  Raleigh.  He 

* Dictionary  of  Agriculture,  Vol.  II.  article  Tobacco,  aud 
Loudon’s  Encyclopa3dia  of  Agriculture,  p.  1 139. 
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obtained,  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  a reward  for 
his  services,  a grant  of  a large  tract  of  country  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Youghal,  in  the  county  of 
Cork  ; and  the  improvement  and  colonization  of 
that  district  occupied  a considerable  portion  of  his 
time  and  attention.  His  colonizing  schemes  in 
Virginia  turning  out  disastrous  and  unprofitable, 
he  diverted  a large  portion  of  his  means  to  the  im- 
provement of  this  estate.  It  was  here  he  caused 
his  gardener  to  plant  some  potatoes,  that  had  been 
brought  over  by  some  of  the  colonists  from  Vir- 
ginia. These  were  the  first  potatoes  raised  in  the 
British  isles,  and  “ their  produce,’’  says  Gough, 
“ was  cherished  and  cultivated  for  food.”  Thus, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  indi- 
vidual, tobacco  and  the  potato  were  introduced  ; 
and  so  capricious  is  fortune,  where  the  individual 
who  had  conferred  these  benefits  upon  his  country 
should  be  honoured  while  living,  and  have  a statue 
erected  to  his  fame,  he  underwent  a cruel  incar- 
ceration of  twelve  years  in  the  tower,  and  was 
finally  beheaded  by  order  of  James. 

The  convulsed  and  impoverished  state  of  Ireland 
previous  to  the  Restoration,  was  unfavorable  to 
all  improvement.  Torn  by  civil  and  religious  wars, 
conquered  and  prostrate  before  Cromwell,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  tobacco  could  be  cultivated 
where  the  rural  and  more  necessary  arts  could 
scarcely  be  practised.  Its  consumption,  however, 
increased,  and  it  soon  became  a subject  of  taxa- 
tion. The  unconstitutional  conduct  of  Charles  I.  in 
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creating  monopolies,  and  raising  money  by  selling 
patents,  was  one  of  the  many  heavy  charges  against 
that  unfortunate  monarch.  Under  him,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  tobacco  was  made  a royal  monopoly. 
His  representative  in  Ireland,  Wentworth,  Earl  of 
Strafford,  not  only  imitated  his  example,  hut  mono- 
polised the  trade  in  tobacco  for  his  own  advantage. 
When  he  was  accused  of  treason,  and  sent  to  the 
tower,  in  1610,  one  of  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment was  his  arbitrary  and  illegal  conduct  in  Ire- 
land, with  respect  to  this  commodity.  Of  the 
twenty-eight  articles  of  impeachment  it  forms  the 
twelfth,  and  in  substance  is  as  follows  : — “ That 
under  colour  to  regulate  the  importation  of  tobacco 
into  Ireland,  he  did  issue  a proclamation,  prohi- 
biting the  importation  of  tobacco  into  that  king- 
dom ; after  which  restraint,  the  said  Earl  caused 
divers  great  quanties  of  tobacco  to  be  imported  to 
his  own  use : that  if  any  ship  brought  tobacco 
into  any  port  there,  the  said  Earl  and  his  agents, 
used  to  buy  the  same  to  his  own  use,  at  their  own 
price  ; and  if  the  owners  refused  to  let  him  have 
the  same  at  under  value,  then  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  vend  the  same  there  ; by  which  undue 
means,  the  said  Earl,  having  gotten  the  whole 
trade  of  tobacco  into  his  own  hands,  he  sold  it  at 
great  and  excessive  prices.  That  by  a proclamation 
he  commanded  that  none  should  put  to  sale  any  to- 
bacco by  wholesale,  but  what  should  be  made  up 
into  rolls,  and  the  same  sealed  with  two  seals  by 
himself  appointed,  one  at  each  end  of  the  roll : 
and  such  as  was  not  sealed  to  be  seized,  appoint- 
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ing  six-pence  the  pound  for  a reward  to  such  per- 
sons as  should  seize  the  same.  Which  proclama- 
tion was  vigorously  put  in  execution,  by  seizing 
the  goods,  fining,  imprisoning,  whipping,  and 
putting  the  offenders  in  the  pillory.  And,  though 
he  enhanced  the  customs,  where  it  concerned  the 
merchants  in  general,  yet  he  drew  down  the  import 
formerly  taken  on  tobacco,  from  six  pence  to  three 
pence  the  pound,  it  being  for  his  own  profit  so  to 
do  ; that  he  raised  several  other  monopolies  and 
unlawful  actions  for  his  own  gain,  namely,  on 
starch,  iron  pots,  glasses,  tobacco-pipes.  See”* 
When  the  parliament  of  Ireland  heard  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  was  in  the  tower,  they  sent  a committee 
of  both  Houses  to  England,  to  lay  before  the  par- 
liament of  England  remonstrances  concerning 
the  grievances  the  Irish  endured  under  that  lord’s 
administration.  We  also  find,  from  the  Commons 
Journals,  a committee  was  appointed  to  seize  all 
books  and  accounts  concerning  the  tobacco  mono- 
poly in  the  magazine  of  Dublin  and  elsewhere  ; 
that  the  merchants  of  Cork  and  Limerick  peti- 
tioned against  it ; that  the  House  ordered  an 
enquiry  into  the  state  and  monopoly  of  tobacco  ; t 
and  that  Joshua  Carpenter,  one  of  their  members, 
was  expelled  the  House,  and  committed  for  his 
abuses  in  relation  to  tobacco.t 

Our  Irish  statutes  are  silent  with  respect  to 

* Rapin’s  History  of  England,  Vol.  XI.  p.  122. 

f Commons  Journals  of  Ireland,  Dublin  1763,  Vol.  1.  p.  303 
to  315. 

X Idem,  p.  324. 
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tobacco,  until  the  14  and  15th  Charles  11.  cap.  8, 
when  our  excise  duty  of  one  penny  farthing  per 
pound,  was  imposed  upon  the  produce  of  the 
English  plantations,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Spanish 
tobacco  was  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  ten 
shillings  in  the  pound,  according  to  the  book  of 
rates.  The  act  of  the  12th  Charles  II.  of  the 
English  parliament,  was  made  to  extend  to  Ireland, 
and  the  acquiescence  of  the  Irish  parliament  in 
the  measure,  was  construed  into  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  independence  of  Ireland,  upon  the 
parliament  of  England,  when  that  important  ques- 
tion was  afterwards  agitated.  The  passing  of 
such  an  act  implies  the  cultivation,  but  we  have 
evidence  against  the  existence  of  the  culture,  in 
the  celebrated  work  of  Molyneux,  in  his  “ Case 
of  Ireland  being  bound  by  Acts  of  Parliament  in 
England,  stated.”  This  work  was  written  in  the 
year  1697,  enumerating  the  several  acts  of 
Charles  II.  which  were  supposed  to  bind  Ireland, 
he  says,  “ Secondly,  the  acts  against  planting 
tobacco  in  England  and  Ireland,  12  Charles  II. 
c.  34,  and  15  Chas.  II.  c.  7j  and  22  and  23  Chas.  11. 
c.  26,  &c.  do  positively  bind  Ireland ; but  there 
has  never  been  an  occasion  of  executing  it  here  ; 
for  I have  not  heard  that  a rood  of  tobacco  was 
ever  planted  in  this  kingdom  5 but,  however,  that 
takes  not  off  the  obligation  of  the  law — tis  only 
the  want  of  our  consent,  that  I urge  against  that. 
I see  no  more  reason  for  sending  a force  to  tram- 
ple down  an  acre  of  tobacco  in  Ireland  by  these 
statutes,  than  there  would  be  ^or  cutting  down  the 
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woods  of  Shilelagh,  were  there  an  act  made  in 
England,  against  our  planting  or  having  timber;’^^ 
It,  therefore,  does  not  appear  that  tobacco  was 
cultivated  before  the  act  of  Charles,  in  Ireland, 
nor  was  any  eifort  made  at  illegal  cultivation  up 
to  the  year  1779,  when  the  British  parliament 
passed  an  act,  the  19th  Geo.  III.  cap.  35,  to 
permit  the  culture  ; though,  at  the  same  time, 
they  renewed  and  enforced  the  prohibitory  system 
in  England,  and  three  years  after  made  it  general 
in  Great  Britain.  The  motives  of  this  inconstant 
conduct  are  now  to  be  explained. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Origin  and  Rise  of  the  Oalture  in  Ireland, 

The  motives  which  induced  the  parliament  of 
England  to  permit  the  growth  of  tobacco  in  Ire- 
land, while  they  restrained  it  in  Great  Britain, 
may  be  traced  to  that  spirit  of  monopoly  which 
was  fostered  by  the  navigation  acts  of  Charles  II. 
Such  was  the  jealousy  of  the  trading  people  of 
England,  they  would  admit  of  no  infringement  of 
their  monopoly,  they  considered  the  interest  of 
Ireland,  not  only  as  foreign  to  them,  but  as  opposed 
to  their  own,  and  at  the  moment  their  exclusive 

* The  Case  of  Ireland,  &c,  Dublin,  p,  70, 
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trade  with  the  colonies  was  lost,  they  had  sufficient 
influence  to  sacrifice  this  portion  of  the  agricultural 
welfare  and  interest  of  their  country.  This  com- 
mercial ascendancy  they  long  and  injuriously 
exercised  towards  Ireland.  They  considered  the 
colonial  and  woollen  trades  as  their  peculiar  pri- 
vilege, and  so  strenuously  did  they  maintain  them, 
there  was  no  relaxation  in  favor  of  this  country, 
until  the  revolt  of  the  North  American  colonies, 
and  the  disasters  of  that  war  had  reduced  the  be- 
nefits arising  from  them.  This  is  rather  a melan- 
choly fact;  but  true  it  is:  the  sarcasm  of  Mr.  Grat- 
tan became  an  adage  in  Ireland,  “ that  English 
adversity  was  Irish  prosperity.” 

The  natural  advantages  possessed  by  Ireland, 
rendered  her  peculiarly  adapted  to  a foreign  trade. 
Her  spacious  harbours  present  an  asylum  to  the 
fleets  of  the  world  ; her  western  situation,  imme- 
diately open  to  the  ocean,  and  almost  accessible 
with  every  wind,  gave  her  such  a facility  in  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic,  her  shipping  often  performed 
the  voyage  in  less  time  than  that  of  London  cleared 
the  channel.  The  cheapness  of  provisions  for 
victualling  a commercial  navy,  the  cheapness  of 
labour,  and  the  ready  approach  from  her  shores  to 
all  the  European  markets,  should  have  rendered 
her  a mart  for  all  the  various  commodities  that 
found  consumption  in  the  colonies,  and  the  spot 
from  whence  their  produce  could  most  conveniently 
find  its  way  to  the  markets  of  Europe.  Such  were 
the  advantages  she  presented,  early  commercial 
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establishments  would  have  been  created,  trading 
connexions  would  have  been  formed,  capital 
would  have  been  attracted,  and  its  vivifying  influence 
would  have  long  since  developed  the  natural,  but 
still  latent,  resources  of  our  country  The  first  na- 
vigation act  of  the  12th  Charles  IL  admitted  Ire- 
land to  all  the  benefits  arising  from  it  5 but  in  the 
modification  of  the  15th  Charles,  the  word  Ireland 
was  omitted,  and  that  omission  was  construed 
into  a repeal  of  the  former  act,  as  far  as  Ireland 
was  concerned.  By  this  despicable  manouvre 
Ireland  was  excluded  all  participation  in  the  be- 
nefits of  a foreign  trade,  and  until  the  year  1779 
it  appears  to  have  been  held  as  a maxim  in  Eng- 
land, that  “ the  gain  of  Ireland  could  only  result 
from  the  loss  of  England/’* 

The  author  of  this  policy,  of  depressing  Ireland 
for  the  gain  of  England,  was  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
before  alluded  to,  who  was  lord  deputy  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  Ireland,  of  all  countries,  is 
adapted  to  the  rearing  of  wool ; the  whole  island, 
according  to  Arthur  Young,  is  nearly  a stratum 
of  limestone,  and  the  herbage  grown  upon  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  sheep.  The  woollen  manu- 
facture should  then  be  the  leading  staple  of  the 
country,  but  we  find  this  vital  interest  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  advantage  of  England.  The  following 
extract  from  a letter  of  Lord  Strafford  toChistopher 


* Lord  Sheffield’s  Observation  on  the  Manufactures,  Trade, 
and  Present  State  of  Ireland. — Dublin,  1785,  p.  44. 
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Wanderford,  giving  an  account  of  the  report  he 
made  to  the  king  and  council,  dated  London,  July 
25th,  1636,  explains  the  state  of  manufactures  at 
that  time  in  Ireland,  and  the  policy  that  was  after- 
wards pursued — 

“ That  there  was  little  or  no  manufacture  amongst 
them,  but  some  small  beginnings  towards  a cloth- 
ing trade,  which  I had,  and  so  should  still,  dis- 
courage all  I could,  unless  otherwise  directed  by 
his  Majesty  and  their  Lordships,  in  regard  it  would 
trench,  not  only  upon  the  clothings  of  England,  be- 
ingonr  staple  commodity,  so  if  as  they  should  manu- 
facture their  own  wools,  which  grew  to  very  great 
quantities.  We  should  not  only  lose  the  profit  we 
made  now  by  indraping  their  wools,  but  his  Majesty 
lose  extremely  by  his  customs  ; and  in  conclusion, 
it  might  be  feared  they  would  lead  us  out  of  the 
trade  itself,  by  underselling  us,  which  they  were 
well  able  to  do.  Yet  have  I endeavoured  another 
way  to  set  them  on  work,  and  that  is,  by  bringing 
in  the  making  and  trade  of  linen  cloth,  the  rather  in 
regard  the  women  are  all  naturally  bred  to  spin- 
ning, that  the  Irish  earth  is  apt  for  bearing  of  flax, 
and  that  this  manufacture  would  be,  in  conclusion, 
rather  a benefit  than  other  to  this  kingdom.  I have, 
therefore,  sent  for  the  flaxseed  into  Holland,  being 
of  a better  sort  than  we  have,  and  sown  this  year 
a thousand  pounds  of  it,  (finding  by  some  I sowed 
the  last  year,  that  it  takes  there  very  well,)  [ have 
sent  for  workmen  out  of  the  low  countries  and 
south  of  France,  and  set  up  already  six  or  seven 
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looms  which,  if  please  God  to  bless  us  this  year, 
I trust  so  to  invite  them  to  follow  it,  when  they 
see  the  great  profit  arising  thereby,  as  that  they 
shall  generally  take  and  employ  themselves  that 
way,  which  if  they  do,  I am  confident  it  will  prove 
a mighty  business.”  These  views  of  Lord  Strafford 
were  afterwards  embodied  in  the  acts  of  the  le- 
gislature. 

The  situation  of  Ireland  for  some  time  previous 
to  the  Restoration  was  truly  deplorable  ; civil  war 
had  run  its  devastating  course,  agriculture  was 
neglected,  manufactures  annihilated,  and  such  was 
the  impoverishment  of  the  country,  according  to 
that  accurate  writer  Sir  William  Petty,  the  whole 
value  of  the  stock  and  cattle  of  Ireland,  which  in 
lG4d  amounted  to  four  millions,  was  reduced  to  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  165^,  and  that  coun- 
try, says  Lord  Sheffield,  which  had  so  abounded 
in  cattle  and  provisions,  was,  after  Cromwell’s 
settlement  of  it,  obliged  to  import  provisions  from 
Wales.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  so  feeble,  so  pros- 
trate a rival  as  Ireland  then  was,  would  not  have 
excited  much  jealousy  in  England,  but  she  aimed 
at  the  destruction  of  prospective  as  well  as  present 
advantage.  The  stock  of  cattle  increased  in  Ire- 
land, and  soon  after  the  Restoration  the  export 
alarmed  the  grazing  counties  of  England.  In  1666 
the  importation  of  live  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  &c. 
from  Ireland  was  prohibited.  It  was  represented 
that  the  rents  of  England  had  fallen  one-fifth  in 
consequence  of  the  'public  nuisance  of  importing 
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cattle  from  Ireland.  Driven  to  the  utmost  distress 
by  this  restriction,  the  Irish  people  applied  to  their 
only  resource,  the  rearing  of  sheep,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  their  wool,  in  which  they  engaged  with 
great  ardour.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  arrested 
its  progress  for  a time,  but  it  soon  recovered  ; 
and  in  1698  we  find  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
England  addressed  King  William,  to  employ  his 
influence  in  Ireland  “to  suppress  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture therein.’’  To  which  his  Majesty  an- 
swered, “ I shall  do  all  that  in  me  lies,  to  discou- 
rage the  woollen  trade  in  Ireland.”  That  influ- 
ence was  so  successfully  applied,  laws  were  passed 
which  completely  annihilated  the  woollen  manu- 
facture in  Ireland,  and  prevented  the  export  of 
wool,  under  penalties,  to  any  place  except  the  wool 
ports  of  England,  where  it  was  loaded  with  duties 
which  amounted  to  prohibition. 

This  ruinous  policy  of  injuring  Ireland  for  the 
gain  of  England  was  then  openly  avowed.  Sir 
John  Temple,  in  1673,  writing  to  Lord  Essex, 
expresses  himself  as  follows  : — “ Regard  must  be 
had  to  those  points  wherein  the  trade  of  Ireland 
comes  to  interfere  with  any  main  branches  of  the 
trade  of  England  ; in  which  cases  the  encourage- 
ment of  such  trade  ought  to  be  declined,  or  mo- 
derated, and  so  give  way  to  the  trade  of  England.” 
The  navigation  acts,  the  cattle  act,  and  the  woollen 
acts,  were  the  offspring  of  this  fatal  policy,  and 
their  ruinous  operation  completed  the  wretched- 
ness and  commercial  slavery  of  Ireland.  The  tardy 
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and  feeble  encouragement  of  the  linen  trade  was 
no  equivalent  for  these  disadvantages.  To  com- 
plete the  ruin  and  degradation  of  the  people,  to 
create  a chaos  of  evils,  moral,  political,  and  com- 
mercial, of  which  the  history  of  no  other  nation 
affords  an  example,  the  laws  of  discovery  were 
enacted,  and  in  rigorous  operation,  by  which  the 
triumph  of  the  Protestant  over  the  Catholic  party 
was  finally  completed,  after  one  hundred  and  ten 
years  of  struggle.  By  these  laws,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics were  completely  disarmed.  They  could  not 
purchase  land.  If  one  son  did  abjure  the  Catholic 
religion,  he  inherited  the  whole  estate,  though  he 
was  the  youngest.  If  he  made  such  abjuration,  and 
turned  discoverer^  during  the  life-time  of  his  father, 
he  took  possession  of  the  estate;  his  father  remain- 
ing a pensioner  to  him.  If  a Catholic  had  a horse 
in  his  possession,  worth  fifty,  or  an  hundred 
pounds,  or  more,  a Protestant  might  take  the  same 
from  him,  upon  paying  him  five  pounds.  If  the 
rent  paid  by  any  Catholic  was  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  full  improved  value,  whoever  discovered,  or 
turned  informer,  took  the  benefit  of  the  lease,  &c. 
&c.  Various  restrictions  were  laid  on  their  edu- 
cation at  home,  and  penalties  on  their  obtaining  it 
abroad.  In  a country,  labouring  under  such  poli- 
tical and  commercial  thraldom,  what  could  be  ex- 
pected but  a wide  spread  poverty,  and  the  utmost 
debasement  of  the  people.  “ Why,”  says  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty,  “ should  they  breed  more  cattle,  since 
it  is  penal  to  import  them  into  England  ? Why 
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should  they  raise  more  commodities,  since  there 
are  no  merchants  sufficiently  stocked  to  take  them 
off,  nor  provided  with  other  more  pleasing  com- 
modities to  give  in  exchange  for  them  ? And  how 
should  merchants  have  stock,  since  trade  is  pro- 
hibited, and  fettered  by  the  statutes  of  England?’’ 
There  was  no  incentive  to  industry,  and  the  Ca- 
tholics who  formed  the  great  productive  portion  of 
the  population  were  denied  existence  in  law,  or 
only  recognised  for  reprehension  and  penalty. 
The  Protestants  had  the  felicity  to  consider  them- 
selves as  garrisoned  in  an  enemy’s  country ; they 
saw  the  vital  interests  of  Ireland  neglected,  or  made 
subservient  to  those  of  England  ; and  they  beheld 
all  the  offices  of  trust,  honour,  and  emolument 
filled  by  Englishmen  who  were  the  retainers  of  the 
minister.  The  advantages  of  Protestant  monopoly 
were  thus  neutralized,  and  this  latter  evil  became 
so  flagrant  and  intolerable,  that  Swift,  in  his  “ Short 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland^  compares  this  king- 
dom, in  which  a few  placemen  from  England  en- 
joyed plentiful  salaries,  to  an  hospital,  in  which  all 
the  household  officers  grew  rich,  while  the  poor, 
for  whose  sake  it  was  built,  were  almost  starving 
for  want  of  food  and  raiment. 

The  spirit  of  resistance  to  arbitrary  encroach- 
ment,  created  by  Swift  in  his  memorable  contest 
with  Wood,  did  not  expire  with  the  fraudulent  coin 
of  that  avaricious  contractor.  It  was  followed  up 
by  Dr.  Lucas,  and  the  questions  of  the  commercial 
restraints  of  Ireland,  and  the  interference  of  the 
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British  parliament  in  Irish  affairs  were  soon  fully 
discussed  in  the  speeches  of  politicians  and  in  the 
writings  of  individuals.  To  add  to  the  many  op- 
pressions under  which  Ireland  laboured,  embargoes 
were  frequently  and  capriciously  laid  on,  to  the 
serious  injury  of  the  Irish  merchant.  From  the 
year  1740  to  1779,  there  have  been  no  less  than 
twenty-four  embargoes,  one  of  which  lasted  three 
years  ! / In  177^  embargo  was  laid  upon  the 
exportation  of  provisions  from  Ireland,  which  from 
their  perishable  nature,  was  productive  of  ruinous 
consequences.  “ It  was  sent  as  a curse,  and 
operated  as  a pestilence,’’  and  excited  the  most 
general  and  well-founded  complaints,  as  it  was 
well  known  that  it  was  laid  to  enable  English 
provision  contractors,  to  amass  princely  fortunes  on 
the  ruin  of  thousands  of  people,  who,  having  no 
other  market  or  resource,  were  forced,  to  accept 
whatever  price  was  offered  for  the  provisions  by  the 
agents  of  these  English  contractors.  The  stagna- 
tion in  trade  and  manufactures  created  bv  the  war 
in  the  colonies,  added  to  the  distress,  and  sharpened 
the  tone  of  complaint.  In  the  parliament  of  1777, 
the  disadvantages  attending  the  trade  of  Ireland 
were  remarked  upon  with  warmth,  and  were  shortly 
after  taken  up  by  the  people  in  their  public  meet- 
ings and  corporations.  In  177^  the  measure  of 
public  distress  was  complete,  and  all  ranks  and 
classes  united  for  a removal  of  the  restraints  on 

* The  Commercial  Restraints  of  Ireland  considered,  Dublin, 
1779.  This  work  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Hon.  Hely  Hutchin- 
son, than  whom  there  was  no  individual  better  acquainted  with 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  at  that  time. 
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trade.  The  Irish  administration  seeing  the  crisis 
to  which  popular  indignation  was  rising,  repre- 
sented to  the  British  ministers  that  something  must 
be  done  to  allay  the  growing  ferment ; and  the 
friends  of  Ireland  in  the  English  parliament,  feeling 
the  situation  of  the  Irish,  brought  forward  some 
propositions,  which  terminated  in  some  trivial 
relaxations  in  the  trade  of  Ireland  with  Africa  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  import  of  indigo,  tobacco, 
and  sugar  was  expressly  excepted,  to  prevent  an 
opposition  from  the  West  India  merchants. 

Notwithstaning  this  propitiatory  exception,  when 
the  bills  for  commercial  relief  were  to  be  read  a 
second  time,  several  members  for  trading  towns 
violently  opposed  them,  and  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  covered  with  petitions  against 
any  extension  of  commercial  advantages  to  Ire- 
land, by  which  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  should 
be  in  any  manner  affected.  So  violent,  indeed, 
were  the  towns  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Glasgow,  that  they  menaced  to  be  no  longer  loyal, 
if  these  bills  should  pass  ; and  Lord  Middleton  ob- 
served in  the  debate,  “ That  these  towns  were 
experienced  in  rebellion  so  abundantly,  that  the 
transition  would  be  an  object  of  easy  accomplish- 
ment, and  the  world  would  entertain  little  surprise 
if  they  threw  aside  their  new-fangled  opinion.” 
Lord  North  was  of  opinion,  that  as  the  expectations 
of  the  Irish  were  raised  from  what  the  House  had 
already  done,  it  would  be  unwise  to  protract  the 
business  to  another  session.  The  gentlemen  who 
opposed  the  bill,  seemed  all  to  agree  in  one  point, 
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that  somewhat  ought  to  be  done  for  their  relief, 
though  they  differed  about  the  nature  and  extent. 
He  held  it  as  the  duty  of  Great  Britain,  to  give 
Ireland  a degree,  at  least,  of  recompense  for  the 
exertions  she  had  made,  were  we  not  inclined  by 
policy,  to  give  her  relief  from  the  restrictions  she 
laboured  under ; and  he  hoped  the  House  would 
agree  on  the  present  hill,  as  a test  of  their  intention 
and  inclination  to  befriend  her  in  future  more  sub- 
stantially. Mr.  Burke  answered  the  arguments  of 
the  honorable  gentleman  who  opposed  the  bill.  “The 
bills  before  the  house,”  he  said,  “ were  no  more 
than  restorations  of  what  the  wisdom  of  a British 
parliament  had,  on  a former  occasion,  thought 
proper  to  invest  Ireland  with.  In  the  l^th  of 
Charles  II.  the  Navigation  Bills  passed,  extending 
to  Ireland  as  well  as  England.  A kind  of  left- 
handed  policy  had,  however,  deprived  her  of  the 
freedom  she  had  enjoyed  under  that  act,  and  she 
had  ever  since  remained  under  the  most  cruel, 
oppressive,  and  unnatural  restriction.  Deprived 
of  every  incentive  to  industry,  and  shut  out  from 
every  passage  to  wealth,  she  had  inwardly  lamented, 
but  she  had  never  complained  of,  her  condition  ; 
she  had  gone  the  most  forward  lengths  in  serving 
the  interest,  and  defending  the  right  of  Great 
Britain ; she  had  assisted  in  conquests,  from 
which  she  was  to  gain  no  advantage,  and  emptied 
her  treasury,  and  desolated  her  land,  to  prove  her 
attachment  and  loyalty  to  the  government  of  this 
country  : such  had  been  her  conduct,  and  her 
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reward  had  been  restriction  and  bondage  of  the 
most  cruel  nature.  He  did  not  mean,  by  describ- 
ing her  situation,  to  engage  the  humanity  of  the 
House  in  her  favor.  The  people  of  Ireland  would 
not  accept  favors  flowing  from  the  humanity  of 
the  House  , they  called  for  justice,  not  for  pity.” 
He  concluded  with  lamenting,  that  in  this  instance 
he  should  be  directed  by  his  conscience,  to  take  a 
part  against  his  constituents  ; * he  differed  in 
opinion  from  them  on  the  noblest  principle, 
namely,  from  his  being  in  the  right ; and  if,  from 
his  conduct  in  this  business,  he  should  be  deprived 
of  his  seat  in  that  honorable  House,  it  would  stand 
on  record  an  example  to  future  representatives  of 
the  commons  of  England,  that  one  man,  at  least, 
had  dared  to  oppose  his  constituents,  when  his 
judgment  assured  him  they  were  in  the  wrong. 

The  national  distresses  of  Ireland  v/ere  too 
alarming  to  the  British  empire  to  permit  the  legis- 
lature of  either  country  to  sleep  over  them.  Dur- 
ing the  recess  of  the  Irish  parliament,  we  find  that 
of  Great  Britain  as  frequently  and  as  earnestly 
employed  upon  its  interests,  as  if  that  kingdom 
had  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of  its  legislative 
powers.  On  the  l6th  December,  1778jt  Lord 
Nugent  described  the  inhabitants  of  his  native 
country,  as  suffering  every  species  of  misery  and 
distress  human  nature  was  capable  of  bearing ; a 
people,  nine-tenths  of  whom  laboured  for  four 


^ Electors  of  Bristol. 


f Vol.  X.  English  Debates,  p.  176. 
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pence  a day,  whose  food  in  Summer,  was  potatoes 
and  buttermilk,  and  in  Winter,  potatoes  and 
winter ; he  gave  notice,  that  in  consequence  of 
what  passed  the  last  session,  it  was  intended  to 
propose  to  take  oif  some  of  the  restrictions  of  the 
trade  of  Ireland.  He  said,  the  people  of  Ireland 
expected  some  relief ; that  kingdom  was  oppressed 
and  ruined  ; they  would  emigrate  to  America  j 
they  would  carry  the  woollen  and  linen  manufac- 
ture thither  ; they  would  soon  rival  those  of  this 
country ; in  short,  our  restrictions  would  transfer 
the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Ireland  to  America. 

Among  the  other  hardships  suffered  by  the 
people  in  general,  the  landed  part  of  them  had 
their  share.  There  was  now  an  uninterrupted 
embargo,  which  still  existed  on  the  exportation  of 
the  only  staple  commodities  they  had,  beef  and 
butter  y the  lands  were  fallen  one-third  in  value  ; 
the  graziers  were  become  bankrupts,  the  full  proof 
of  which,  he  experienced  himself ; for  though  he 
possessed  a very  considerable  property,  situated  in 
different  parts  of  that  kingdom,  he  could  pledge 
his  honour,  that  he  had  not  received  a shilling 
rent  for  the  last  two  years,  and  the  case  was  the 
same  with  several  noble  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
his  acquaintance. 

Again,  on  the  10th  March,  1779,*  did  the  dis- 
tressed situation  of  Ireland  come  before  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  when  Lord  New- 


* Vol.  XT.  Parliamentary  Debates,  p.  108. 
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haven  moved,  that  the  House  should,  on  the  19th, 
resolve  itself  into  a committee,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  acts  of  parliament  relating  to  the 
allowing  the  importation  of  sugars  from  the  West 
Indies  into  Ireland.  On  a division,  the  question 
was  carried  by  a small  majority.  On  the  ^nd 
June,  1779,  Lord  Shelburne  moved  an  address  to 
his  Majesty,  praying  he  would  give  immediate 
orders  to  his  parliament,  that  the  complaints  of 
Ireland  might  be  fully  considered  and  remedied 
without  delay.  This  produced  a spirited  debate 
in  the  lords,  but  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  sixty-one  against  thirty-two.  Ministers 
thus  remitted,  says  Plowden,  the  great  objects  of 
Irish  grievances  to  the  next  session,  upon  the 
fiimsey  pretexts  of  a want  of  information,  and 
the  fear  of  rebellion  in  the  trading  towns.  They 
passed  several  unimportant  laws  during  the  session, 
which  had  no  other  effect  than  to  create  contempt 
or  disgust  for  the  government,  which  they  con- 
ceived were  attempting  to  play  them  off  with 
delusive  promise  or  delay.* 

One  of  these  unimportant  laws  of  Plowden,  the 
19th  Geo.  III.  cap.  35,  is  that  on  which  Ireland 
now  rests  her  claims  to  the  culture  of  tobacco. 
This  act  repealed  the  several  acts  that  prohibited 
the  growth  and  produce  of  tobacco  in  Ireland, 
and  permitted  the  importation  of  it  into  Great 

* An  Historical  Review  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  by  Francis 
Plowden,  Esq.  2 Vols.  4to.  London  1803, — Vol.  I.  p.  484. 
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Britain,  upon  the  payment  of  the  like  duties  as 
from  America.* 

To  the  permission  to  grow  tobacco  was  added 
that  of  hemp  ; but  these  boons  fell  so  far  short  of 
the  great  national  rights,  for  which  Ireland  then 
contended,  they  were  received  with  contempt  as 
mockery  on  the  nation, t and  the  discontents  of 
the  people  were  the  more  exasperated  by  insult 
added  to  disappointed  hope.t 

Associations  for  the  encouragement  of  Irish 
manufactures  were  entered  into.  In  Dublin  an 
assembly  at  the  Tholsel  Resolved,  that  the  un- 
just, illiberal,  and  impolitic  opposition,  given  by 
many  self-interested  people  of  Great  Britain,  to 
the  proposed  encouragement  of  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  this  kingdom,  originated  in  avarice  and 
ingratitude.” 

“ Resolved,  that  we  will  not  directly  or  indirectly 
import  or  use  any  goods  or  wares,  the  produce  or 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  which  can  be  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  in  this  kingdom,  till  an 
enlightened  policy,  founded  on  principles  of  justice, 
shall  appear  to  actuate  the  inhabitants  of  certain 
manufacturing  towns  of  Great  Britain,  who  have 
taken  so  active  a part  in  opposing  the  regulations 

* For  this  Act  see  Appendix,  No.  II. 

-j-  Mullala’s  View  of  Irish  Affairs,  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
year  1795,  Dublin,  Vol.  II.  p.  33.  Speaking  of  these  boons  he 
says  “ These  were  received  with  contempt,  as  they  could  only  be 
considered  as  a mere  mockery  on  the  Irish  nation.” 

:j:  An  Impartial  History  of  Ireland,  by  Dennis  Taaffe,  Dublin, 
1811,  4 Vols.  8vo.  Vol.  IV,  p.  120. 
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proposed  in  favor  of  Ireland  ; and  till  they  appear 
to  entertain  sentiments  of  respect  and  affection 
for  their  fellow  subjects  of  this  kingdom.^’* 

These  sentiments  were  re-echoed  from  the 
provinces.  Such  being  the  feeling  of  the  Irish 
people,  when  the  permission  to  grow  tobacco  was 
conceded,  such  the  magnitude  of  the  object  they 
had  in  view,  it  is  not  a matter  of  wonder  that  its 
cultivation  was  not  attended  to.  The  Irish  asked 
permission  to  purchase  foreign  tobacco  at  the 
cheapest  market,  and  the  answer  of  England  was, 
“ No,  you  shall  not  go  to  the  plantations  of  Virgi- 
nia and  Maryland,  you  shall  not  ascend  York  or 
James  River  and  purchase  tobacco  at  the  door 
of  the  planters,  we  must  have  our  freights,  com- 
mission, and  profits  on  the  produce  of  these  colo- 
nies ; but  you  may  cultivate  it  at  home  for  your 
own  consumption,  and  your  produce  must  not  en- 
ter our  market,  or  interfere  with  our  monopoly.’^ 
This  haughty  reply  produced  its  natural  conse- 
quence, the  privilege  of  growing  tobacco  was  re- 
ceived with  contempt,  and  it  became  inoperative 
or  neglected  in  the  vehemence  of  popular  indig- 
nation. 

Ireland  had  now  assumed  an  attitude  novel  in 
her  history.  In  consequence  of  the  non-consump- 
tion resolutions,  Irish  manufacturers  revived,  and 
the  demand  for  British  decreased,  and  a disposition 
was  excited  to  attend  to  Irish  complaints.  The 
House  of  Bourbon  had  now  united  their  arms  with 


* Plowden,  Vol.  I,  485. 
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North  America  ; their  combined  fleets  rode  trium- 
phant in  the  channel,  and  Ireland  was  threatened 
with  invasion.  The  maritime  towns,  alarmed, 
petitioned  the  king’s  lieutenant  for  protection, 
who  answered,  he  had  not  sufficient  money  to 
raise  the  militia,  and  that  he  had  been  obliged  to 
beg  money  from  the  English  ministry,  to  support 
the  force  remaining  in  Ireland.  In  consequence 
the  people  of  Ireland  resolved  to  defend  themselves. 
Armed  Volunteer  Associations  were  formed  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  threatened  in- 
vasion prevented  by  this  display  of  resistance  from 
the  people.  In  this  alarming  crisis  the  Irish  par- 
liament assembled,*  and  appeared  to  be  animated 
by  the  virtuous  spirit  of  the  nation.  In  answer  to 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  Commons  said, 
‘‘We  beg  leave,  humbly  to  represent  to  your 
Majesty,  that  it  is  not  by  temporary  expedients, 
but  by  a free  trade  alone,  that  this  nation  is  now 
to  be  saved  from  impending  ruin.”  The  Lords 
concurred  in  the  same  sentiments.  This  was  a 
critical  and  important  crisis  in  Irish  affairs  ; the 
state  was  bankrupt,  the  people  beggared,  but  at 
the  same  time,  with  arms  in  hand,  openly  standing 
forth  in  vindication  of  their  constitutional  and  com- 
mercial claims.  They  were  boldly  fronting  the 
parliament  of  England,  and  calling  upon  it  to  do 
away  with  those  unjust  laws,  without  exception, 
by  which  the  trade  of  Ireland  was  restrained.  A 

* On  the  12th  October,  1779. 
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general  expectation  of  redress  was  diffused,  min- 
gled with  anxiety,  and  suspicion  that  the  same 
spirit  of  monopoly  would  still  prevail  and  frustrate 
their  claims.  To  guard  against  such  a conse- 
quence, the  bill  of  supply  was  limited  to  six  months. 
On  the  13th  November,  the  British  House  of  Com*^ 
mons  being  in  a committee  on  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land, Lord  Drogheda  in  the  chair.  Lord  North 
opened  his  three  propositions,  relative  to  the  al- 
lowing Ireland  a free  export  of  her  wool,  woollens, 
and  wool  stocks,  a free  exportation  of  glass,  and  all 
kinds  of  glass  manufactures,  and  a freedom  of  trade 
with  the  British  plantation,  on  certain  conditions,, 
the  basis  of  which  was  to  be  an  equality  of  taxes  and 
customs,  upon  an  equal  and  unrestrained  trade* 
Such  was  the  effect  of  the  six  month’s  money  bilk 
the  non^consumption  resolutions,  and  the  armed 
associations,  these  resolutions  were  passed  with- 
out opposition.  Bills  founded  on  the  two  first, 
passed  with  facility 4 but  a colonial  interconrse 
being  more  complex,  was  postponed  for  conside- 
ration, and  finally  permitted,  with  some  limi*- 
tations  ; the  principal  of  which  was,  that  colo- 
nial produce,  once  imported  into  Ireland,  could 
not  be  imported  into  Great  Britain,  while  it  was 
free  to  Britain  to  supply  Ireland.  Tins  inequality 
was  effected  to  appease  the  jealousy  of  the  British 
merchants,  who,  still  contemplated  the  great  natu- 
ral advantages  of  Ireland  for  foreign  trade,  would 
divert  it  from  their  shores.* 


* See  Lord  Sheffield’s  Observations,  Navigation  Act,  Part  I. 
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To  give  permanency  to  those  advantages,  that 
had  thus  been  so  reluctantly  yielded  by  England, 
and  were  the  evident  result  of  necessity,  resolu- 
tions were  entered  into,  by  the  different  volunteer 
corps,  “ that  Ireland  was  an  independent  king- 
dom, entitled  by  reason,  by  nature,  and  by  com- 
pact, to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  a free 
constitution  ; that  no  power  in  the  universe,  save 
the  King,  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  bad, 
or  ought  to  have,  authority  to  make  laws  to  bind 
us  ; and  that  in  support  of  these  inherent  and 
inalienable  rights,  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of 
any  foreign  legislature,  they  were  determined  to 
risque  their  property  and  lives.’’  The  plain  and 
simple  doctrine,  that  we  could  not  be  free,  if  any 
power  on  earth  could  make  laws  to  bind  us,  save 
our  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  quickly  prevailed. 
This  became  the  sentiment  of  almost  every  man  ; 
it  could  not  be  openly,  but  was  insiduously  at- 
tacked. These  attacks  raised  many  powerful 
advocates  for  Irish  liberty.  The  public  mind  be- 
came enlightened,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the 
supporters  of  administration  pressed  them  to  attend 
to  their  free  trade,  and  relinquish  their  freedom. 
On  the  19th  of  April,  I7SO,  Mr.  Grattan  made  his 
motion  to  this  effect,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons ; after  a debate,  which  lasted  until  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Flood, 
Mr.  Grattan  withdrew  his  motion.  So  long  as 
the  principle  of  taxing  the  colonies,  without  repre- 
sentation, was  adhered  to,  so  long  was  Ireland  to 
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be  considered  in  a state  of  equal  parliamentary 
dependance  ; but  the  unexpected  interference  of 
France,  in  favor  of  the  revolted  colonies,  defeated 
the  views  of  Lord  North,  and  secured  their  inde- 
pendence This  unjust  principle,  having  been 
broken  down  with  regard  to  America,  it  could  no 
longer  be  maintained  in  Ireland,  and  we  conse- 
quently find,  that  on  the  17th  May,  1782,  the 
British  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  resolved, 
that  the  act  of  the  sixth  of  Geo.  I.  intituled  an 
act  for  the  better  securing  the  dependency  of  Ire- 
land upon  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  ought  to  be 
repealed  and  Mr.  Fox  brought  in  a bill  for  that 
purpose.  This  measure  established  the  complete 
independence  of  the  Irish  parliament. 

I have  been  induced  to  enter  into  this  brief 
review  of  Irish  affairs,  to  exhibit  the  extent  of  the 
injurious  and  commercial  thraldom  inflicted  upon 
this  country,  that  England  may  behold  the  weighty 
reparation  she  owes  to  Ireland.  I have  been 
induced  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
want  of  information  that  prevails,  as  to  the  origin 
and  motives  for  passing  this  tobacco  act  in  favor  of 
Ireland ; little  is  understood  of  its  history.  It 
Avas  intended  as  a palliative  for  the  pressing  grie- 
vances of  the  Irish  nation  ; and  it  fell  abortive, 
because  it  was  so  vastly  incommensurate  with  its 
object.  The  permission  to  grow  tobacco,  may  be 
considered  as  having  been  obtained  for  the  bona 
fide  consideration  of  the  vast  waste  of  Irish  blood 
and  treasure,  in  the  cause  and  advancement  of 
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England  ; nevertheless,  this  dearly  acquired  privi-* 
lege  was  overlooked  at  the  time,  and  it  was  subse- 
quently considered  to  have  been  frittered  away  by 
excise  regulations.  For  upwards  of  forty  years 
the  culture  was  neglected,  until  circumstances  of 
an  accidental  nature  introduced  it  to  the  county  of 
Wexford.  During  my  visit  at  Enniscorthy,  I ob- 
tained some  information  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  culture  at  that  place,  when  I heard  that  it  had 
been  introduced  by  a man  named  Bassett,  who 
had  brought  the  seed  from  America.  For  the  sake 
of  accuracy,  I wr*ote  to  Mr.  Francis  Davis,  a 
member  of  the  society  of  Friends  in  that  town,  and 
one  of  the  most  extensive  tobacco  planters  there, 
who  has  been  pleased  to  say,  that  it  was  not 
Bassett,  but  “ a person  of  the  name  of  William 
Graham,  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  first  intro- 
duced it.  He  was  induced  to  sow  it  by  his  bro- 
ther, who  had  been  in  America,  and  the  first 
experiment  was  made  about  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  in  a very  small  way — others  seeing  it  thrive, 
followed  his  example.  I have  no  way  of  ascer- 
taining the  quantity  of  land  planted  for  any  of  the 
years  thou  mentionest,  except  this,  and  I do  not 
overrate  when  I say,  that  in  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford, the  extent  of  ground  under  tobacco,  was 
about  one  thousand  acres.” 

Until  the  year  18*28,  the  culture  was  limited, 
from  a supposition  generally  received,  that  its 
growth  was  restrained  by  some  of  the  many  excise 
laws  j but  a trial,  in  which  Mr.  Davis  was  the 
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defendant,  established  the  legality  of  the  culture. 
Oil  this  subject,  he  says,  with  respect  to  my 
trial,  I had  five  bales,  containing  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  seized  in  Dublin,  on  the  11th 
August,  18^73  which  was  brought  to  trial  before 
the  chief  commissioners  of  excise,  on  the  14th 
December,  in  said  year,  and  by  them  condemned 
to  be  confiscated  ; and  on  appeal  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  appeals,  and  a trial  had,  in  which  I 
employed  counsellors  Perrin  and  O’Connell,  said 
five  bales  were  restored ; but  not  for  some  time 
afterwards,  the  commissioners  of  excise  having 
declared  their  intention  of  removing  it  into  the 
exchequer ; but  this  they  relinquished,  on  consult- 
ing the  attorney-general.  They  have,  however, 
given  me  no  costs,  although  I maintain,  that  the 
rule  for  the  crown  being  exempted  from  paying 
costs,  does  not  apply  in  my  case,  as  Irish  tobacco 
was  not  tobacco  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  ; and  they 
would  be  as  much  justified  in  seizing  a parcel  of 
corn,  hay,  or  any  other  agricultural  produce.”^ 
This  decision  gave  an  impulse  to  the  culture.  In 
1828,  I was  informed  that  there  were  one  hundred 
and  thirty  acres  under  tobacco  ; and  this  year  it 
has  extended  to  one  thousand  in  Wexford  alone. 
It  has  also  been  partially  cultivated  in  the  adjoin- 
ing counties  of  Carlow,  Waterford,  and  Kilkenny, 
and  other  places.  In  the  province  of  Connaught, 
an  experiment  was  made  in  the  vicinity  of  West- 


^ Communicatioiij  dated  12th  of  12th  month,  1829, 
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port.  It  has  been  grown  in  one  or  two  in  stances  near 
Dublin ; in  the  northern  section  of  the  kingdom  two 
or  three  trials  have  taken  place  on  a small  scale ; 
but  as  far  as  I could  learn,  no  regular  field  cultiva- 
tion, except  what  I was  induced  to  attempt.  The 
produce  of  this  year,  however,  was  not  propor- 
tionate with  the  extent.  The  inexperience  of  the 
planters,  the  selection  of  an  unfavorable  soil  or 
situation,  the  unpropitious  nature  of  the  season, 
and  the  unusual  severity  of  the  autumnal  gales, 
liave  reduced  it  far  below  an  average  crop,  and 
many  individuals  sustained  severe  or  total  loss. 
There  was  another  circumstance  which  tended  to 
diminish  the  quantity,  and  injure  the  quality  of 
the  last  crop,  and  that  was,  the  lateness  of  the 
planting,  occasioned  by  the  uncertainty  created 
by  the  contemplated  bill  of  prohibition  of  the 
last  session  of  parliament. 


CHAP.  VIIL 

Modes  oj  Culture, 

There  are  essential  points  of  similitude  in  the 
modes  of  rearing  tobacco  in  every  country ; but 
the  variations  of  climate  produce  peculiarities  in 
the  details.  To  elucidate  those  points  in  which 
there  is  agreement,  I consider  the  best  course  to 
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pursue,  is  to  lay  before  the  cultivator  the  infor- 
mation of  the  best  authorities,  who  have  written 
upon  the  management  of  tobacco  in  the  West 
Indies  and  America,  and  then  proceed  to  detail 
the  management  I have  pursued,  by  which  the 
British  and  Irish  planter  will  perceive  any  pecu- 
liarities that  our  climate  may  have  imposed  upon 
us.  To  the  experienced  these  statements  may 
appear  unnecessary ; but  upon  this  important 
subject,  explanation  is  preferable  to  abridgment, 
where,  from  the  general  want  of  information, 
there  is  so  much  need  of  instruction. 


West  Indies* 

The  oldest  statement  I have  met,  descriptive  of 
the  mode  pursued  in  the  West  Indies,  is  contained 
in  the  history  of  the  Buccaneers  of  America.  It 
has  been  already  stated,  that  the  first  French 
settlement  in  the  West  Indies,  took  place  on  the 
island  of  Tortuga,  and  that  in  the  year  1598,  the 
planters  commenced  to  cultivate  tobacco.  The 
following  was  their  mode  of  rearing  that  plant. 

“ They  sow  the  tobacco  on  beds  of  twelve  foot 
square,  covered  with  palmite  leaves  to  keep  off  the 
sun,  and  water  them  when  it  does  not  rain,  till  the 
tobacco  be  grown  to  the  bigness  of  our  young 
lettuce  ; then  they  plant  them  in  the  fields  in 
straight  lines,  each  plant  three  feet  distant  from 
one  another  j this  must  be  done  from  January  to 
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the  end  of  March,  when  the  most  rains  fall. 
Then  they  weed  it  carefully,  and  when  grown  to 
the  height  of  a foot  and  a half,  they  cut  off  the 
tops,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  come  to  perfection,  lay  it 
on  poles  or  rafters,  in  certain  sheds  made  for 
that  purpose,  to  dry ; when  it  is  thoroughly  dried, 
they  strip  the  leaves  from  the  stalks,  which  are 
made  up  into  rolls.  The  tobacco  has  this  pro- 
perty, that  if  whilst  on  the  ground  the  leaves  be 
pulled  off  from  the  stalk,  it  will  sprout  forth 
again  four  times  a year.’’* 

In  the  island  of  Jamaica  tobacco  has  been  cul- 
tivated in  common  with  the  other  West  Indian 
islands.  The  ingenious  Dr.  Barham  t has  left  a 
manuscript  statement  of  the  mode  practised  there. 
The  following  are  his  directions  : — 

‘‘  Let  the  ground  or  woodland  wherein  you  in- 
tend planting  tobacco,  be  well  burned,  as  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  wood  ashes  the  better.  The 
spot  you  intend  raising  your  plants  on  must  be 
well  strewed  with  ashes,  laid  smooth  and  light : 
then  blow  the  seed  from  the  palm  of  your  hand 
gently  on  the  bed,  and  cover  it  over  with  palm  or 
plantain  leaves. 

<«  When  your  plants  are  about  four  inches  high, 
draw  them,  and  plant  them  about  three  feet  asun- 

* Harris’s  Collection,  Vol.  II.  p.  819. 

-j-  This  gentleman  was  a cotemporary  with  Sir  Hans  Sloan ; 
he  was  a man  of  great  probity,  an  able  physician,  and  a skilful 
naturalist ; he  arranged  and  collected  a number  of  the  plants  of 
Jamaica,  which  he  presented  to  Dr.  Sloan,  and  made  several 
communications  to  the  Royal  Society, 
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der,  and  when  they  become  as  high  as  your  knee, 
cut  or  pluck  off  the  top  ; and  if  there  are  more 
than  twelve  leaves  on  the  plant,  take  off  the  over- 
plus, and  leave  the  rest  entire. 

“ The  plant  should  now  be  daily  attended  to,  in 
order  to  destroy  the  caterpillars  that  are  liable  to 
infest  it  *,  as  also  to  take  off  every  sprout  and 
sucker  that  put  out  at  the  joints,  in  order  to  throw 
the  whole  vegetable  nourishment  into  the  large 
leaves.  When  the  edges  and  points  of  the  leaves 
begin  to  turn  a little  yellow,  cut  down  the  stalks 
about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  taking  the  op- 
portunity of  a fine  day,  and  be  careful  the  dew  is 
fully  off  the  plant,  and  do  not  continue  this  work 
after  two  in  the  afternoon.  As  fast  as  it  is  cut  let 
it  be  carried  into  your  tobacco-house,  which  must 
be  so  close  as  to  shut  out  all  air,  (on  this  much  de- 
pends) and  hung  up  on  lines  tied  across,  for  the 
purpose  of  drying. 

“ When  the  stalks  begin  to  turn  brownish,  take 
them  off  the  lines,  and  put  them  in  a large  binn, 
and  lay  on  them  heavy  weights  for  twelve  days  ; 
then  take  them  out,  and  strip  off  the  leaves,  and 
put  them  again  into  the  binn,  and  let  them  be  well 
pressed,  and  so  as  no  air  gains  admission  for  a 
month.  Take  them  out,  tie  them  in  bundles  about 
sixty  leaves  in  each,  which  are  called  monocoes,  and 
are  ready  for  sale.  But  observe  to  let  them  always 
be  kept  close  till  you  have  occasion  to  dispose  of 
them. 

“ Let  your  curing-house  be  well  built,  and  very 
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dose  and  warm  : if  a boarded  building,  it  will  not 
be  amiss,  in  a wet  situation,  to  cover  the  whole 
outside  with  thatch  and  plantain  trash,  to  keep  off 
the  damps  ; for  by  this  care  you  preserve  the  fine 
volatile  oil  in  the  leaves.  Observe,  no  smoke  is  to 
be  made  use  of  or  admitted  into  your  curing- 
house.”* 


United  States, 

Morse  and  Raynall,  in  their  descriptions  of 
Maryland,  briefly  treat  of  the  mode  of  rearing  and 
curing  tobacco ; but  the  most  modern  statement 
we  have  is  that  of  Warden,  which  describes  the 
prevailing  practice  in  the  United  States. — 

‘‘  In  the  month  of  October  the  planter  begins  to 
clear  the  ground  by  girdling  or  cutting  the  bark  off 
the  large  trees  near  the  ground,  and  grubbing  up 
the  small  ones  ; and  this  labour  is  performed  occa- 
sionally during  the  winter,  when  the  workmen  have 
no  other  important  occupation.  In  January,  the 
ground  is  rendered  soft  and  light  by  repeated  work- 
ing of  the  beds,  are  prepared  for  seed,  which  is 
sown  in  February  or  March  ; and,  as  the  young 
plants  are  sometimes  killed  by  the  frost,  three 
times  more  are  produced  when  this  accident  does 
not  happen.  In  some  very  extraordinary  seasons 
all  the  plants  have  been  killed,  in  which  cases  the 
beds  were  resown  in  April ; but  the  produce  on 
such  occasions  was  always  inferior  both  in  quality 


* Encyclopsedia  Britaiinica. 
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and  quantity.  From  the  10th  of  April  to  the  20th 
of  May,  after  the  first  rains  of  the  vernal  equinox, 
when  the  ground  is  soft,  the  plants  are  drawn, 
when  about  the  height  of  four  or  five  inches,  are 
carried  to  the  fields,  and  planted  in  beds,  or  little 
mounds,  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  from  each 
other  5 and,  if  a plant  die,  another  is  put  in  its 
place.  This  operation  is  performed  by  making  a 
hole  with  the  finger,  and  pressing  the  earth  close 
round  the  top  root.  The  plants  are  dropped  in 
every  hole  by  the  Negro  children.  The  earth  is 
raised  round  the  stalk  by  the  hoe  and  shovel,  three 
different  times,  in  the  shape  of  little  hillocks,  and 
the  last  operation  is  performed  when  the  leaves  are 
developed,  and  the  plant  has  acquired  a consider- 
able growth.  In  about  a month  they  are  about 
a foot  high,  when  the  top  is  pinced  off,  level  with 
the  ground  or  bottom  leaves,  leaving  from  eight  to 
twelve,  which,  as  the  planter  believes,  will  grow 
large  by  the  removal  of  the  rest.  The  young 
sprouts,  called  suckers,  are  broken  off,  lest  they 
should  draw  the  nourishment  from  the  leaves,  and 
the  weeds  are  carefully  kept  down.  The  tobacco 
or  horse  worm  is  picked  off  and  destroyed,  other- 
wise this  ravenous  insect  would  devour  whole  fields 
in  a very  few  days.  The  ground  worm,  which  cuts 
the  plant  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  must 
also  be  looked  for  and  destroyed.  The  former  is 
the  favourite  food  of  the  turkies,  flocks  of  which 
are  driven  into  the  grounds,  and  are  more  useful 
than  a number  of  hands.  In  six  weeks  more,  the 
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plant  has  attained  its  full  growth,  being  from  five 
to  seven  feet  high,  and  the  ground  is  covered  with 
the  leaves.  The  change  of  colour  of  the  leaves 
from  green  to  brown,  after  a clammy  moisture  or 
perspiration,  indicates  their  maturity ; being  lia- 
ble to  injury  from  blistering,  great  attention  is  paid 
to  the  day,  and  even  to  the  hour  of  cutting.  Not- 
withstanding every  precaution,  whole  fields  are 
destroyed  by  the  frost.  The  plants  ripening  un- 
equally, are  cut  as  they  become  ripe,  and  when 
* the  sun  is  strong,  that  it  may  kill  them  more 
speedily,  and  thus  prevent  the  leaves  from  break- 
ing. When  cut  the  plants  are  laid  in  heaps,  and 
exposed  to  the  sun  during  one  day  ; the  next  they 
are  carried  to  the  tobacco  house  and  stacks  ; every 
plant  is  hung  up  separately,  and  fired  or  dried, 
which  requires  a month  or  five  weeks.  After  cut- 
ting, it  is  split  three  or  four  inches,  and  cut  off 
off  below  the  undermost  leaf.  This  split  is  placed 
across  a small  oak  stick,  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
four  feet  and  a half  long,  and  so  close  that  the 
plants  touch,  without  pressing  each  other.  After 
this,  the  plants  are  taken  down  and  laid  in  rows  or 
heaps,  where  they  sweat  a week  or  a fortnight ; 
and,  in  damp  weather,  are  sorted  and  packed  up 
in  hogsheads.  For  this  last  operation  more  skill 
and  experience  are  required  than  for  any  other. 
If  not  performed  in  moist  or  wet  weather,  they 
crumble  to  dust.  The  ground  leaves  and  faulty 
tobacco  are  thrown  away,  as  they  are  pulled  from 
the  stack.  The  hands  or  bundles  are  placed  in 
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hogsheads,  and  pressed  down  with  a large  beam, 
one  end  of  which  is  inserted  with  a mortice  into  a 
tree,  and  on  the  other  a large  weight  is  suspended. 

“ From  the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st  of  April, 
the  tobacco  is  brought  to  the  public  warehouse, 
and  before  the  sale  it  is  examined  by  sworn  in- 
spectors, whose  certificate  of  its  weight  and  quan- 
tity is  taken  by  the  merchants  in  payment  for  goods, 
and  passes  current  all  over  the  state,*  like  coin  or 
bank  stock,  it  being  common  to  express  the  value 
of  an  article,  by  saying,  ‘ I will  give  so  many 
hogsheads  of  tobacco.’  The  inspection  is  per- 
formed by  opening  the  cask,  and  examining  the 
tobacco,  by  means  of  long  iron  wedges ; the  weight 
of  each  is  marked  in  the  wood.  If  the  tobacco  is 
unsaleable,  it  is  publicly  burnt,  and  the  certificate 
refused.!  If  a portion  be  good,  it  must  be  sepe- 
rated  by  the  owner,  who  receives  for  the  quantity 
a transfer  note.  From  June  to  September  it  is 
shipped  for  Europe ; if  embarked  at  an  earlier 
period,  it  too  soon  undergoes  what  is  called  the 
the  sea  sweaty  by  which  it  is  softened  and  weakened, 
and  the  climate!  to  which  it  is  transported  is  too 
cold  to  restore  it  to  its  natural  state.  The  finest 
flavored  tobacco  is  produced  on  a new  and  kindly 
rich  soil,  w ith  an  undulating  surface.  The  second 
crop  is  inferior  to  the  first,  as  the  third  is  to  the 

♦ This  inspection  law  was  passed  in  1730. 

I By  an  act  of  assembly  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  it  is  de- 
clared, that  all  suckers  and  ground  leaves  are  unmerchantable. 

J England,  France,  Holland,  and  the  North  of  Europe. 
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second.  The  best  quality  is  raised  from  about 
twenty  miles  above  tide  water,  to  the  blue  ridge, 
a tract,  which  including  a small  portion  of  North 
Carolina,  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
length,  and  from  sixty  to  eighty  in  breadth.  The 
Virginia  tobacco  is  preferred  for  chewing  or  for 
snuff,  for  which  purposes  it  is  exclusively  used  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  annual  consumption 
is  estimated  at  ten  thousand  hogsheads  a year, 
and  that  of  Great  Britain  at  fifteen  thousand.  The 
culture  has,  of  late,  greatly  diminished,  owing  to 
its  introduction  into  Kentucky  and  Louisiana,  and 
to  the  small  difference  of  increased  price  which 
it  brings  in  Europe.  Farmers  have  ascertained 
that  it  is  better  to  raise  wheat,  at  one  dollar  a 
bushel,  (sixty  pounds,)  than  tobacco  at  eight  dol- 
lars per  hundred  weight ; for  it  is  observed,  that 
those  who  cultivate  the  former,  soon  become  com- 
fortable, and  gradually  acquire  wealth,  by  the  in- 
crease of  slaves  and  stock,  and  agricultural  im- 
provements ; while  the  lands  of  the  tobacco 
planter  in  a few  years  are  exhausted,  his  slaves 
bcome  sickly,  and  his  stock  unproductive,  for  he 
has  every  thing  to  purchase  ; whereas  ail  the  wants 
of  the  farmer  are  supplied  from  his  own  resources. 
Even  the  high  prices  of  tobacco  in  1815  and  1816, 
from  sixteen  to  thirty-five  dollars  per  hundred 
weight,  did  not  tempt  more  than  half  the  farmers 
to  resume  its  culture  ; and  fortunate  were  those 
that  refused,  for  in  February,  1817,  it  fell  from  nine 
to  fourteen  dollars,  when  Indian  corn  was  sold  at 
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two,  and  wheat  at  three  dollars  per  bushel,  of 
fifty  pounds.” 

After  this  explicit  description  of  Anierican  prac- 
tice, we  may  now  explain  the  mode  recommended 
for  the  adoption  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
by  Jonathan  Carver,  Esq.  who  was  born  in  America, 
in  the  year  173^.  During  the  war  he  visited  Eng- 
land, where,  in  the  year  1779,  he  published  ‘‘A 
treatise  on  the  culture  of  the  tobacco  plant,  with 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  usually  cured,  adapted 
to  northern  climates,  and  designed  for  the  use  of 
landholders  of  Great  Britain.”*  The  author  died 
in  the  year  following,  in  England,  and  his  work, 
which  was  an  octavo  pamphlet,  embellished  with 
two  copper-plate  views  of  the  plant  and  its  flowers, 
is  now  out  of  print.  I had  it  searched  for  in  vain, 
through  all  the  booksellers  and  old  book  reposito- 
ries of  the  Irish  metropolis  ; nor  could  I trace  it  in 
any  of  the  public  libraries  to  which  I have  access. 
The  following,  which  appears  to  be  the  substance 
of  the  work,  is  taken  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica.f 


Carver's  Treatise, 

Culture, thrives  best  in  a warm, 
kindly,  rich  soil,  that  is  not  subject  to  be  over-run 
by  weeds.  In  Virginia,  the  soil  in  which  it  thrives 

* Agricultural  Bibliography  of  North  America.  Loudon’s 
Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture,  p.  1179. 

f Article  Nicotiana. 
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best,  is  warm,  light,  and  inclining  to  be  sandy, 
and,  therefore,  if  the  plant  is  to  be  cultivated  in 
Britain,  it  ought  to  be  planted  in  a soil  as  nearly 
of  the  same  kind  as  possible.*  Other  kinds  of  soil 
might  probably  be  brought  to  suit  it,  by  a mixture 
of  proper  manure  ; but  we  must  remember,  that 
whatever  manure  is  made  use  of,  must  be  tho- 
roughly incorporated  with  the  soil.  The  best 
situation  for  a tobacco  plantation  is  the  southern 
declivity  of  a hill,  rather  gradual  then  abrupt, 
or  a spot  that  is  sheltered  from  the  northern  winds, 
but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  that  the  plants 
enjoy  a free  air,  for  without  that  they  will  not 
prosper. 

As  tobacco  is  an  annual  plant,  those  who  intend 
to  cultivate  it,  ought  to  be  as  careful  as  possible 
in  the  choice  of  the  seeds  ; in  which,  however, 
with  all  their  care,  they  may  sometimes  be  de- 
ceived. The  seeds  are  to  be  sown  about  the  middle 
of  April,  or  rather  sooner  in  a forward  season,  in 
a bed  prepared  for  this  purpose,  of  such  soil  as  has 
been  already  described,  mixed  with  some  warm, 
rich  manure.  In  a cold  spring,  hot-beds  are  most 


^ This  error  of  Carver  is  accounted  for,  by  tlie  fact  of  his 
never  having  cultivated  tobacco  in  Great  Britain.  As  it  has 
been  generally  adopted  by  the  Encyclopaedists,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  it  does  not  follow,  that  similar  soils  will  give 
similar  results  in  different  climates.  The  best  tobacco  of  Georgia 
is  grown  upon  clay  lands,  and  the  bright  Mtes-foot  tobacco, 
which  is  made  into  what  is  called  grass-cut^  and  is  so  much 
esteemed  for  smoking,  is  grown  upon  the  clay  soils  of  Maryland ; 
where  experience  has  demonstrated,  that  tobacco  will  not  grow 
to  advantage  upon  the  clay  lands  of  the  Biitlsh  isles. 
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eligible  fo  this  purpose,  and  gardeners  imagine 
they  are  always  necessary ; but  Mr.  Carver  tells 
us,  that  he  is  convinced,  when  the  weather  is  not 
very  severe,  the  tobacco  seeds  may  be  raised  with- 
out doors,  and  for  this  purpose  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing directions  : — 

Having  sown  the  seed  in  the  manner  above  di- 
rected, on  the  least  apprehension  of  a frost  after 
the  plants  appear,  it  will  be  necessary  to  spread 
mats  over  the  beds,  a little  elevated  from  the 
ground  by  poles  laid  across,  that  they  may  not  be 
crushed.  These,  however,  must  be  removed  in  the 
morning  soon  after  the  sun  appears,  that  they  may 
receive  as  much  benefit  as  possible  from  its  warmth 
and  from  the  air.  In  this  manner  proceed,  until 
the  leaves  have  attained  about  two  inches  in  length, 
and  one  in  breadth  ; which  they  will  do  in  about 
a month  after  they  are  sown,  or  near  the  middle  of 
May,  when  the  frosts  are  usually  at  an  end.  One 
invariable  rule  for  their  being  able  to  bear  the  re- 
moval is,  when  the  fourth  leaf  is  sprouted,  and  the 
fifth  just  appears.  Then  take  the  opportunity  of 
the  first  rains  or  gentle  showers  to  transplant  them 
into  such  a soil  and  situation  as  before  described  ^ 
which  must  be  done  in  the  following  manner,— 
The  land  must  be  ploughed  or  dug  up  with  spades, 
and  made  as  mellow  and  light  as  possible.  When 
the  plants  are  to  be  placed,  raise  with  the  hoe  small 
hillocks,  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  or  a little  more 
from  each  other,  taking  care  that  no  hard  sods  or 
lumps  are  in  it;  and  then  just  indent  the  middle 
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of  each,  without  drilling  holes,  as  for  some  other 
plants. 

‘‘  When  your  ground  is  thus  prepared,  dig  in  a 
gentle  manner  from  their  native  bed  such  plants  as 
have  attained  the  proper  growth  for  transplanting 
above  mentioned,  and  drop,  as  you  pass,  one  on 
every  hillock.  Insert  a plant  gently  into  each  cen- 
tre, pressing  the  soil  around  it  gently  with  your 
fingers,  and  taking  the  greatest  care,  during  the 
operation,  that  you  do  not  bear  off  any  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  at  this  time  exquisitely  tender.  If  the 
weather  proves  dry  after  they  are  thus  transplant- 
ed, they  must  be  watered  with  soft  water,  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  usually  done  to  coleworts  or 
plants  of  a similar  kind.  But  though  you  now 
seem  to  have  a sufficient  quantity  of  plants  for  the 
space  you  intend  to  cultivate,  it  is  necessary  that 
you  continue  to  attend  to  your  bed  of  seedlings, 
that  you  may  have  enough  to  supply  any  deficien- 
cies which  through  accident  may  arise.  From  this 
time  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  ground 
soft  and  free  from  weeds,  by  often  stirring  with 
your  hoe  the  mould  round  the  roots  ; and  to  prune 
off  the  dead  leaves  that  sometimes  are  found  near 
the  bottom  of  the  stalk. 

The  difference  of  this  climate  from  that  in 
which  I have  been  accustomed  to  observe  the  pro- 
gress of  this  plant,  will  not  permit  me  to  direct 
with  certainty  the  time  which  is  most  proper  to 
take  off  the  top  of  it,  to  prevent  it  from  running  to 
seed.  This  knowledge  can  only  be  acquired  by  ex- 
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perience.  Wiien  it  has  risen  to  the  height  of  more 
than  two  feet,  it  commonly  begins  to  put  forth  the 
branches  on  which  the  flowers  and  seeds  are  pro- 
duced ; but  as  this  expansion,  if  suffered  to  take 
place,  would  drain  the  nutriment  from  the  leaves, 
which  are  the  most  valuable  part,  and  thereby  les- 
sen their  size  and  efficacy,  it  becomes  needful  at 
this  stage  to  nip  off  the  extremity  of  the  stalk,  to 
prevent  its  growing  higher. 

“ In  some  other  climate  the  top  is  commonly  cut 
off  when  the  plant  has  fifteen  leaves,  but  if  the 
tobacco  is  intended  to  be  a little  stronger  than 
usual,  this  is  done  when  it  has  only  thirteen,  and 
sometimes,  when  it  is  designed  to  be  remarkably 
powerful,  eleven  or  twelve  are  only  allowed  to 
expand.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  planter  is  desi- 
rous of  having  his  crop  very  mild,  he  suffers  it  to 
put  forth  eighteen  or  twenty;  but  in  this  calculation 
the  three  or  four  lower  leaves,  next  the  ground, 
which  do  not  grow  so  large  and  fine  as  the  others, 
are  not  to  be  reckoned. 

“ This  operation,  denominated  topping  the  to- 
bacco, is  much  better  performed  by  the  finger  and 
thumb,  than  with  any  instrument,  because  the 
grasp  of  the  fingers  closes  the  pores  of  the  plant, 
whereas,  when  it  is  done  by  instruments,  the  juices 
are  in  some  degree  exhausted.  Care  must  also  be 
taken  to  nip  off  the  sprouts  that  will  be  continually 
springing  up  at  the  junction  of  the  leaves,  with 
the  stalk  : this  is  termed  succouring^  or  suckering^ 
the  tobacco,  and  ought  to  be  repeated  as  often  as 
occasion  requires.’' 
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As  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  tine  time  for 
topping  the  plant,  so  it  is  equally  impossible,  with- 
out experiment,  to  ascertain  the  time  it  will  take 
to  ripen  in  this  country.  The  apparent  signs  of 
its  maturity  are  these:  the  leaves  as  they  approach  a 
state  of  ripeness  become  more  corrugated  or  rough, 
and.  when  fully  ripe,  appear  mottled,  with  yellowish 
spots  on  the  raised  parts;  whilst  the  cavities  retain 
their  usual  green  colour.  They  are  at  this  time 
also  thicker  than  they  have  before  been,  and  are 
covered  with  a downy  velvet,  like  that  formerly 
mentioned,  on  the  stalks.  If  heavy  rains  happen 
at  this  critical  period,  they  will  wash  off  this  ex- 
crescent substance,  and  thereby  damage  the  plants. 
In  this  case,  if  the  frosty  nights  are  not  begun, 
it  is  proper  to  let  them  stand  a few  nights  longer, 
when,  if  the  weather  be  moderate,  they  will  recover 
this  substance  again.  But  if  a frost  happens  unex- 
pectedly during  the  night,  they  must  be  carefully 
examined  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun  has  any 
influence  upon  them  ; and  those  which  are  found 
to  be  'covered  with  frosty  particles,  whether 
thoroughly  ripe  or  not,  must  be  cut  up;  for  though 
they  may  not  all  appear  to  be  arrived  at  a state  of 
maturity,  yet  they  cannot  be  far  from  it,  and  will 
differ  but  little  in  goodness  from  those  that  are 
perfectly  so. 

“ Tobacco  is  subject  to  be  destroyed  by  a worm, 
and  without  proper  care  to  exterminate  this  enemy, 
a whole  field  of  plants  may  soon  be  lost.  This 
animal  is  of  the  horned  species,  and  appears  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  tobacco  plant,  so  that  in  many 
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parts  of  America  it  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  tobacco-worm.  In  what  manner  it  is  first 
produced,  or  how  propagated,  is  unknown  ; but  it 
is  not  discernible  till  the  plants  have  attained  half 
their  height,  and  then  appears  to  be  nearly  as  large 
as  a gnat ; soon  after  this  it  lengthens  into  a worm, 
and  by  degrees  increases  in  magnitude  to  the. big- 
ness of  a man’s  finger.  In  shape  it  is  regular  from 
its  head  to  its  tail,  without  any  diminution  at 
either  extremity.  It  is  indented  or  ribbed  round 
at  equal  distances,  nearly  a quarter  of  an  inch  from 
each  other,  and  having  at  every  one  of  these  divi- 
sions a pair  of  feet  or  claws,  by  which  it  fastens 
itself  to  the  plant.  Its  mouth,  like  that  of  the 
catterpillar,  is  placed  under  the  forepart  of  the 
head  ; on  the  top  of  the  head,  between  the  eyes, 
grows  a horn,  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  greatly 
resembling  a thorn,  the  extreme  part  of  which  is 
of  a brown  colour,  a firm  texture,  and  the  extremity 
sharp  pointed.  It  is  easily  crushed,  being  only  to 
appearance  a collection  of  green  juice  inclosed  in 
a membraneous  covering,  without  the  ^internal 
parts  of  an  animal  being.  The  colour  of  its  skin 
is  green  in  general,  interspersed  with  several  spots 
of  a yellowish  white  ; and  the  whole  covered  with 
a short  hair,  scarcely  to  be  discerned.  These 
worms  are  found  the  most  predominant  during  the 
latter  end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August,  at 
which  time  the  plants  must  be  particularly  attended 
to,  and  every  leaf  carefully  searched.  And  as  soon 
as  a wound  is  discovered,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
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before  it  is  perceptible,  care  must  be  taken  to 
destroy  the  cause  of  it,  which  will  be  found  near 
it,  and,  from  its  unsubstantial  texture,  may  easily 
be  crushed  ; but  the  best  method  is  to  pull  it  away 
by  the  horn,  and  then  crush  it.’’ 

When  the  tobacco  is  ft  for  being  gathered,  as 
will  appear  from  an  attention  to  the  foregoing 
directions,  on  the  first  morning  that  promises  a 
fair  day,  before  the  sun  is  risen,  take  an  axe,  or 
long  knife,  and  holding  the  stalk  near  the  top  with 
one  hand,  sever  it  from  its  root  with  the  other,  as 
low  as  possible  ; lay  it  gently  on  the  ground,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  break  off  the  leaves,  and  there  let 
it  remain,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  through- 
out the  day,  or  until  the  leaves,  according  to  the 
American  expression,  are  entirely  tvilted,  that  is, 
until  they  become  limber,  and  will  bend  any  way 
without  breaking ; but  if  the  weather  should  prove 
rainy,  without  any  intervals  of  sunshine,  and  the 
plants  appear  to  be  fully  ripe,  they  must  be  housed 
immediately.  This  must  be  done,  however,  with 
great  care,  that  the  leaves,  which  are  in  this  state 
very  brittle,  may  not  be  broken.’  They  are  next 
to  be  placed  under  proper  shelter,  either  in  a 
barn  or  covered  hovel,  where  they  cannot  be 
affected  by  rain,  or  too  much  air,  thinly  scattered 
on  the  floor ; and  if  the  sun  does  not  appear  for 
several  days,  they  must  be  left  to  ivili  in  that 
manner;  but  in  this  case,  the  quality  of  the 
tobacco  will  not  be  quite  so  good. 

When  the  leaves  have  acquired  the  above  mern 
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tioned  flexibility,  the  plants  must  be  laid  in  heaps, 
or  rather  in  one  heap,  if  the  quantity  be  not  too 
great,  and  in  about  twenty-four  hours  they  will  be 
found  to  sweat  y but,  during  this  time,  when  they 
have  lain  for  a little  while,  and  begin  to  ferment, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  them,  bringing  those 
which  are  the  middle  to  the  surface,  and  placing 
those  which  are  at  the  surface  in  the  middle.  The 
longer  they  lie  in  this  situation,  the  darker-coloured 
is  the  tobacco,  and  this  is  termed  sweating  the 
tobacco.  After  they  have  lain  in  this  manner  for 
three  or  four  days,  for  a longer  continuance  might 
make  the  plants  turn  mouldy,  they  may  be  fas- 
tened together  in  pairs,  with  cords  or  wooden 
pegs,  near  the  bottom  of  the  stalk,  and  hung 
act’oss  a pole,  with  the  leaves  suspended  in  the 
same  covered  place,  a proper  interval  being  left 
between  each  pair.  In  about  a month,  the  leaves 
will  be  thoroughly  dried,  and  of  a proper  tempe- 
rature to  be  taken  down.  This  state  may  be 
ascertained  by  their  appearaning  of  the  same 
colour  of  those  imported  from  America  ; but  this 
can  be  done  only  in  wet  weather. 

The  tobacco  is  exceedingly  apt  to  attract  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  which  gives  it  a 
pliability  that  is  absolutely  necessary  for  its  pre- 
servation y for  if  the  plants  are  removed  in  a very 
dry  season,  the  external  parts  of  the  leaves  will 
crumble  into  dust,  and  a considerable  waste  will 
ensue. 

Cure, — As  soon  as  the  plants  are  taken  down, 
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they  must  again  be  laid  in  a heap,  and  pressed 
with  heavy  logs  of  wood  for  about  a week  j but 
this  climate  may  possibly  require  a longer  time. 
While  they  remain  in  this  state,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  introduce  your  hand  frequently  into  the 
heap,  to  discover  whether  the  heat  be  not  too 
intense,  for  in  large  quantities  this  will  sometimes 
be  the  case,  and  considerable  damage  will  be 
occasioned  by  it.  When  they  are  found  to  heat 
too  much,  that  is,  when  the  heat  exceeds  a mode- 
rate glowing  warmth,  part  of  the  weight  by  which 
they  are  pressed  must  be  taken  away,  and,  the 
cause  being  removed,  the  effect  will  cease.  This 
is  called  the  second  or  last  sweating^  and  when 
completed,  which  it  generally  will  be  about  the 
time  just  mentioned,  the  leaves  may  be  stripped 
from  the  stalks  for  use.  Many  omit  this  last 
sweating  ; but  Mr.  Carver  thinks,  that  it  takes 
away  any  remaining  harshness,  and  renders  the 
tobacco  more  mellow.  The  strength  of  the  stalk 
also  is  diffused  by  it  through  the  leaves,  and  the 
whole  mass  becomes  equally  meliorated.  When 
the  leaves  are  stripped  from  the  stalks,  they  are  to 
be  tied  up  in  bunches  or  hands,  and  kept  in  a 
cellar  or  other  damp  place,  though  if  not  handled 
in  dry  weather,  but  only  during  a rainy  season,  it 
is  of  little  consequence  in  what  part  of  the  house 
or  barn  they  are  laid  up.  At  this  period  the 
tobacco  is  thoroughly  cured,  and  as  proper  for 
manufacturing  as  that  imported  from  the  colonies. 

Our  author  advises  the  tobacco  planter,  in  his 
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first  trials,  not  to  be  too  avaricious,  but  to  top  his 
plants  before  they  have  gained  their  utmost 
height,  leaving  only  about  the  middle  quantity  of 
leaves  directed  before,  to  give  it  a tolerable  degree 
of  strength  ; for  though  this,  if  excessive,  might 
be  abated  during  the  cure,  by  an  increase  of 
sweating,  or  to  be  remedied  the  next  season  by 
suffering  more  leaves  to  grow,  it  can  never  be 
added  ; and  without  a certain  degree  of  strength, 
the  tobacco  will  always  be  tasteless,  and  of  little 
value.  On  the  contrary,  though  it  be  ever  so 
much  weakened  by  sweating,  and  thereby  rendered 
mild,  yet  it  will  never  lose  the  aromatic  flavor 
which  accompanied  that  strength,  and  which 
greatly  adds  to  its  value.  A square  yard  of  land, 
he  tells  us,  will  rear  about  five  hundred  plants, 
and  allow  proper  space  for  their  nurture,  till  they 
are  fit  for  transplanting. 


Practice  in  Irelands 

Such  is  the  practice  of  the  West  Indies  and 
America,  and  such  the  instructions  of  Carver,  for 
the  British  cultivator.  These  statements  embrace 
all  the  essential  points  of  management.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  state  of  the  law  in  Great  Britain, 
Carver  never  had  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  it, 
or  modifying  his  practice  to  the  peculiarities  of  our 
northern  and  variable  climate.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent, some  further  instructions  are  necessary  for 
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the  guidance  of  those  landed  proprietors  or  land- 
holders, who  may  be  disposed  to  embark  in  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  contemplated  relaxation  of  the  prohibitory 
system,  will  enable  the  country  gentlemen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  adopt  it,  as  an  example  and 
encouragement  to  their  tenantry ; and  that  adop- 
tion will  more  or  less  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
success  with  which  its  cultivation  in  the  first  in- 
stance is  attended.  We  have  ample  instructions 
for  the  management  of  the  different  articles  of  our 
produce,  in  numerous  works  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects ; but  beyond  the  information  I have  now 
given,  nothing  of  consequence  has  appeared  upon 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  general ; and  a trea- 
tise is  still  wanting  for  the  British  and  Irish  culti- 
vators, to  enable  them  to  manage  it  as  a native  pro- 
duction. The  great  value  of  a tobacco  crop,  the 
capital  it  employs,  and  the  risk  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject, from  natural  causes  or  defective  management, 
require  more  accurate  instructions  for  its  cultiva- 
tion, than  any  other  article  that  may  enter  into  the 
agriculture  of  these  countries.  On  national  grounds, 
therefore,  I have  been  induced  to  give  the  result  of 
my  experience,  that  the  culture  may  become  fa- 
miliar to  every  capacity,  so  as  to  prove  a wide- 
spread source  of  occupation  for  our  labouring  po- 
pulation. That  experience  has  been  acquired 
during  a tour  in  the  United  States,  which  extended 
upwards  of  three  thousand  miles  through  that  in- 
teresting country.  It  also  fell  beneath  my  obser- 
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vation,  in  a tour  of  two  thousand  miles  upon  the 
Continent.  Finally,  I experimented  the  seeds  I 
brought  with  me  from  America,  and  last  season 
embarked  in  the  cultivation  to  some  extent ; I 
entered  upon  that  cultivation  with  a determination 
to  engraft  a considerable  portion  of  American 
practice  upon  that  pursued  in  Ireland ; but  expe- 
rience, that  great  preceptor,  has  satisfied  me  there 
must  be  an  essential  difference  in  some  parts  of 
our  management. 

'Rearing  of  the  Plants, 

The  rearing  of  tobacco  may  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  parts  of  management,  viz.  the  seed-bed, 
field  culture,  and  the  curing-process.  The  rearing 
of  vigorous  and  healthy  plants  is  an  object  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  it  requires  a greater  de- 
gree of  horticultural  knowledge  and  attention  than 
any  other  article  of  our  agricultural  produce. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  tobacco  plants  can  be  reared 
in  the  open  air,  in  warm  and  sheltered  situa- 
tions ; but  the  produce  in  such  case  will  be  late 
and  uncertain.  In  America  they  are  grown  in  this 
way  on  a piece  of  well  prepared  ground,  which 
they  term  a tobacco  patch.  They  sow  according 
to  the  latitude,  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the 
middle  of  March.  In  Maryland  I saw  the  patches 
already  out  on  the  loth  of  March,  and  a few  days 
after  there  was  a smart  frost,  with  a fall  of  snow, 
which  must  have  killed  any  tobacco  in  course  of 
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vegetation.  In  such  case  they  resow  the  patch.  In 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  I am  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion hot-beds  are  necessary.  Throughout  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  and  up  to  the  middle 
of  May,  we  frequently  have  frosts  and  cold,  blight- 
ing winds  that  would  destroy  so  tender  a seedling 
as  tobacco.  A gentle  forcing  heat,  and  a cover 
of  glass  or  varnished  linen  or  calico,  are  necessary 
to  protect  the  plants;  and  such  as  are  reared  in  this 
manner,  are  not  only  equal  but  rather  superior  in 
their  subsequent  growth  to  those  reared  in  the 
natural  way.  This  I satisfactorily  discovered  by 
experimenting  different  temperatures  in  the  frames. 
The  hot-beds  are  to  be  made  as  for  cucumbers  or 
melons,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  great  fer- 
menting heat  will  have  subsided  before  the  seed  is 
sown,  as  the  object  of  the  gardener  ought  to  be  to 
raise  the  plants  with  a moderate  temperature, 
while  he  is  to  protect  them  from  external  cold  by 
drawing  down  his  covers  as  the  season  may  require. 
If  the  heat  be  too  great  they  rise  rapidly,  and 
acquire  a delicacy  of  constitution  which  is  unfa- 
vorable to  their  future  growth.  During  the  first 
days  of  May  they  may  be  habituated  to  the  open 
air,  and  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  that  month 
they  will  bear  the  transition  to  the  open  field  with- 
out disadvantage.  The  time  for  sowing  the  seed  is 
from  the  15th  of  March  to  the  1st  of  April ; but  an 
interruption  I received  retarded  my  principal  sow- 
ing until  towards  the  20th  of  that  month,  when, 
to  accelerate  the  growth,  I increased  the  heat  of  one 
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of  the  frames,  and  the  produce  amounted  to  40,000 
plants  on  an  area  of  100  feet  square.  To  guard  against 
loss,  the  seed  was  thickly  sown  ; half  that  quantity 
would  have  been  enough  ; but  it  so  happened  the 
growth  was  uniform,  the  plants  were  vigorous,  and 
proved  healthy  in  the  field.  This  accidental  cir- 
cumstance has  led  me  to  believe  the  period  of  sow- 
ing the  seed  may  be  extended  to  the  15th  of  April, 
and  that  a forcing  heat  will  bring  round  the  plants 
in  five  or  six  weeks.  In  corroboration  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, Marshall,  in  his  Rural  Affairs  of  York- 
shire, says,  “ the  Spring  of  178^2  proved  harsh 
and  cold,  and  that  the  tobacco  grown  that  season 
required  a smart  forcing  heat.” 


Intended  Prohibition^ 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  had  my  frames  sOwn 
on  the  l6th  March  ; the  heat  was  reduced  to  the 
proper  temperature,  and  the  gardener  had  the  seed 
in  his  hand  to  sow  them,  when  the  journals  of  the 
day  reached  me,  by  which  I perceived  from  the 
parliamentary  report  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
that  Mr.  George  Robert  Dawson,  of  the  treasury, 
had  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to  assimilate 
the  law  in  Ireland  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  respect- 
ing the  growth  of  tobacco,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  prohibit  the  culture  in  Ireland.  This 
was  a measure  I could  not  have  contemplated.  It 
would  have  operated  seriously  to  my  disadvantage. 
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My  lands  were  then  laid  out  for  a tobacco  crop, 
under  the  protection  of  an  existing  law  ; numbers 
were  similarly  circumstanced,  and  I thought  it  but 
fair  to  myself  and  the  country  to  prevent  the 
government  from  rushing  precipitately  into  a mea- 
sure which  bore  a tyranical  aspect  from  its  post 
facto  operation,  and  which  was  calculated  to  inflict 
serious  injury  upon  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  I thought  it  right  to  disabuse  the 
government  of  those  exparte  and  erroneous  state- 
ments, by  which  they  had  been  alarmed  with 
respect  to  the  revenue,  and  upon  which  they  had 
resolved  to  resort  to  a prohibition.* 

Petition. 

In  consequence  I wrote  that  post  to  Mr.  Dawson, 

inclosing  a petition  against  his  proposed  bill,  of 

which  the  following  is  a copy  : — 

% 

To  the  Right  Honorable  the  Commons  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  Thomas  Brodigan,  of 
Pilltown,  in  the  County  of  Meath. 

‘‘  Showeth, 

“ That  Petitioner  has  learned  with  regret,  that 
a bill  has  been  introduced  to  your  Honourable 
Plouse,  to  assimilate  the  law  in  Ireland  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  respecting  the  growth  of  tobacco. 

* For  a report  of  this  debate  see  Appendix  see  No.  IIL 
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‘‘  That  by  certain  acts  of  the  English  parliament, 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  the  culture  of 
tobacco  was  prohibited  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  that  such  prohibition  was  then  called  for,  to 
encourage  the  agriculture  of  our  then  colonies  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland. 

“ That  the  said  acts  of  the  English  parliament 
were  held  binding  on  Ireland,  until  the  year  1779, 
when  the  British  parliament  were  pleased  to  pass 
a law,  admitting  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  Ire- 
land. 

“ That  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  little  pro- 
gress was  made  in  the  growth  of  tobacco,  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  when  it  obtained  partial 
cultivation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Enniscorthy, 
in  the  county  of  Wexford. 

“ That  petitioner,  from  an  observation  of  the 
culture  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  France,  and  at  Enniscorthy,  was  induced,  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  existing  law,  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  culture  of  tobacco  this 
season,  which  the  bill  now  before  the  House,  if 
passed  into  a law,  will  effectually  prohibit. 

“ The  petitioner  has  reason  to  believe,  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  grown  at  Enniscorthy,  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  That  petitioner  visited 
that  place  in  October  last,  and  after  minute  obser- 
vation, he  found  the  quantity  of  land  under  tobacco 
cultivation  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  thirty 
acres.  That  the  average  produce  of  an  Irish  acre 
is  scarcely  two  thousand  pounds,  which  at  one 
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thousand  three  hundred  pounds  per  hogshead, 
gives  a total  produce  of  two  hundred  hogsheads. 
That  from  the  humidity  of  our  climate,  Irish  to- 
bacco yields  little  or  no  increase,  and  a diminution 
of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  weight,  may  be  made  to 
assimilate  it  to  the  dryness  of  American  tobacco. 
That  the  quantity  of  Irish  tobacco  may  therefore 
be  estimated  as  equal  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
hogsheads  of  imported  tobacco,  the  duty  on  which 
might  amount  to  £30,000.  That  Irish  tobacco, 
so  raised,  has  been  manufactured  and  got  into 
consumption  in  the  county  of  Wexford  and  the 
counties  adjacent. 

That  petitioner,  relying  on  the  wisdom,  justice, 
and  liberality  of  your  Honorable  House,  entertains 
a hope,  the  Irish  agriculturist  will  not  be  deprived 
of  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  existing  law, 
in  favor  of  his  tobacco  cultivation  ; and  that  the 
impolitic  system  of  prohibition  will  not  be  again 
established,  when  the  direct  cause  of  that  prohibi- 
tion has  ceased  to  exist.  Petitioner,  in  that  reli- 
ance, is  disposed  to  believe  a more  enlarged  and 
enlightened  policy  will  prevail,  which  will  foster  and 
develope  the  natural  resources  of  his  country,  and 
therefore  prays  this  Honorable  House  will  not  pass 
the  said  bill  into  a law,  but  that  a comprehensive 
measure  of  encouragement,  and  protection  of  to- 
. bacco  cultivation,  may  be  substituted,  under  such 
excise  regulations  as  may  be  devised  by  this  Hono- 
rable House,  and  Petitioner  will  ever  pray. 

f Signed j Thos.  Buouigan/'’ 

Pill  town,  Marcli  16tli,  1829.” 

K 
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This  Petition  was  returned  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Daw- 
son, with  the  following  endorsement,  “ Petition  of 
Mr.  Brodigan,  respecting  the  growth  of  tobacco  in 
Ireland.” 

‘‘  N.  B.  Petition  not  presented,  in  consequence 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  proposed  bill. 

G.  R.  D.” 


Correspondence. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  my  letter  to  that 

honorable  gentlemane 

Pilltown,  Drogheda,  March  iGth,  1829^ 
Sir, 

‘‘  The  Morning  Chronicle  of  Friday,  which  has 
just  reached  me,  has  put  me  in  possession  of  a 
debate  which  took  place,  on  your  motion  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a bill  to  assimilate  the  laws  in  Ireland 
to  those  of  Great  Britain,  respecting  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco. 

‘Gn  consequence  I do  myself  the  honor  of  en- 
closing you  a petition,  which  I respectfully  beg  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  present  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  praying  the  said  bill  may  not  pass  into 
a law,  but  that  a comprehensive  measure  of  pro- 
tection and  encouragement,  may  be  adopted 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  under  such 
excise  regulations  as  may  be  devised. 

I take  this  liberty  from  a conviction  of  your 
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sincere  anxiety  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Ireland, 
and  from  a supposition,  that  the  accounts  that 
have  reached  the  government,  through  the  im- 
porters of  foreign  tobacco,  have  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. It  is  quite  impossible  that  six  or  seven 
hundred  hogsheads  of  Irish  leaf  tobacco  could 
have  been  smuggled  into  England  during  the  last 
year,  when  the  cultivation  was  confined  to  the 
suburbs  and  neighbourhood  of  Enniscorthy,  and 
there  certainly  was  no  more  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty  acres  under  tobacco,  on  which  the 
utmost  loss  of  duty  is  not  more  than  ^30,000. 

‘‘  I passed  from  Enniscorthy,  in  October  last, 
to  Waterford,  by  the  towns  of  Wexford  and  New 
Ross,  thence  through  the  Counties  of  Kilkenny, 
Carlow,  and  Kildare,  to  Dublin,  and  in  all  that 
route  I could  discover  no  trace  of  tobacco  cultiva- 
tion, nor  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  adopt  it.  So  far,  it  has  been  in  course  of  ex- 
periment, and  it  yet  remains  to  find  the  species 
best  suited  to  our  climate.  On  this  point  I tried 
some  seed,  which  I brought  from  Maryland,  as 
well  as  some  Havanna,  and  I found  it  too  delicate. 
The  hauern  tahac  of  Germany,  (Nicotiana  Rus- 
tica)  answers  best,  but  is  peculiarly  obnoxious  in 
the  flavor,  and  that  now  preferred  is  called  in 
Wexford  Oronoko.  I mention  this  to  show  what 
little  progress  has  been  made,  and  how  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco can  become  general. 

“ I did  not  expect  it  to  have  become  a subject 
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for  legislation  tins  session  ; and  still  less,  that  the 
cultivation  would  have  been  suppressed.  I rather 
imagined,  when  the  culture  would  have  been 
experimented  and  extended,  it  would  have  been 
brought  under  excise  duty,  like  hops.  I intended 
to  have  tried  it  in  one  of  my  warm  enclosures 
here,  this  season,  and  have  made  the  hot-beds  and 
frames  for  the  plants,  and  have  laid  out  the  ground 
for  the  after  culture. 

“ I pray  you  excuse  the  liberty  I take  in  making 
these  hasty  observations,  and  believe  me  to  be, 

“ With  sincere  respect, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  Brodigan.” 

“To  Geo.  R.  Dawson,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Treasury,  London.” 

Ill  reply  I received  the  following. 

“ Treasury,  March  23d,  1829. 

“ Sir, 

I have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  letter, 
of  the  l6th,  together  with  a petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  against  the  bill  which  1 am  about  to 
introduce,  to  prohibit  the  growth  of  tobacco  in 
Ireland.  I shall  present  the  petition  without  delay, 
and  I shall  submit  your  letter  and  observations  to 
to  the  proper  authorities,  for  their  consideration, 
before  I proceed  further  with  the  bilk 

‘‘  The  object  of  the  government  in  bringing  in 
this  bill,  is  simply  to  protect  the  fair  trader  and  to 
prevent  smuggling.  You  are  aware,  that  the  law 
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actually  prohibits  the  growth  of  tobacco  in  England 
and  Scotland  ; the  prohibition  was  formerly  ex» 
tended  to  Ireland,  but  for  some  reason  which  I 
cannot  discover,  the  growth  was  allowed  in  Ireland, 
but  made  subject  to  the  excise  duties  and  regula- 
tions as  foreign  tobacco,  on  its  importation  into 
England.  This  restriction  is  contrary  to  the  act 
of  Union,  but  to  make  the  state  of  the  law  more 
anomalous,  though  the  growth  of  tobacco  be  al- 
lowed in  Ireland,  it  cannot  be  manufactured  for 
any  kind  of  use,  under  the  present  excise  law  ; in 
its  unmanufactured  state  it  is  useless  either  for 
man  or  cattle,  and  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no 
Irish  grown  tobacco  can  be  in  any  way  profitable 
to  the  grower,  unless  he  clandestinely,  and  con- 
trary to  the  law,  brings  it  into  consumption.  It 
must  also  appear  evident,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  continue  the  high  custom  duty,  at  present 
payable  on  foreign  tobacco,  if  Irish  grown  tobacco 
was  allowed  to  come  into  consumption  without 
duty.  The  duty  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  this 
article  amounts  to  ^^,800,000  ; you  will  allow, 
therefore,  in  our  present  financial  condition,  that 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  protect  it.  There 
are  but  two  ways  of  effecting  this  object,  either  by 
prohibiting  the  growth,  by  which  the  laws  in  the 
three  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  assimi- 
lated, or  by  imposing  an  excise  duty  on  the  home 
grown  article.  The  foi'mer  mode  has  been  pre- 
fered  as  the  least  liable  to  objection  in  practice, 
though  I must  allow,  it  is  in  opposition  to  the 
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principles  which  have  been  lately  adopted  with 
respect  to  trade.  It  has  been  represented  that  the 
Irish  tobacco  is  of  such  inferior  quality  that  it 
could  not  bear  the  imposition  of  a duty ; and  as 
that  mode,  if  preferred,  would  entail  the  necessity 
of  an  encreased  establishment  of  excise  officers,  it 
has,  upon  the  whole,  been  determined  to  adopt  the 
plan  of  prohibition. 

“ I trust  that  the  Irish  growers,  when  they  look 
into  the  state  of  the  law,  will  not  complain  of  being 
aggrieved,  as  they  are  not  at  liberty,  at  this  mo- 
ment, to  sell  the  tobacco  to  any  manufacturer,  or 
to  remove  it  from  the  ground  without  a permit. 

“ I have  the  honor  to  be. 

Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

Geo.  R.  Dawson.” 

“ To  T.  Brodigao,  Esq,’’ 

This  letter  led  me  to  hope,  that  upon  re-consi- 
deration,  the  decision  of  the  Ministry  would  prove 
favourable  to  Ireland.  I also  addressed  letters  to 
such  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  with 
whom  I had  the  honor  of  being  acquainted  ; and 
beyond  the  fact  of  a postponement  of  the  measure, 
I could  not  elicit  from  their  replies,  that  it  had  been 
abandoned.  To  mark  the  feeling  which  prevailed 
upon  it,  I shall  insert  the  following. 
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From  Thomas  Wallace,  Esq.  M.  P. 

London,  March,  24th  1829. 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ I just  received  your  favor,  and  shall  speak  to 
Mr.  G.  Dawson  this  evening:  upon  it.  I fear,  how- 
ever, that  the  subject  oi protecting  revenue,  to  which 
tobacco  so  mainly  contributes,  will  so  influence  the 
judgment  of  Ministers,  that  the  remonstrance  of 
the  tobacco  growers  will  scarcely  produce  any  be- 
neficial effect.  However,  as  my  view  of  the  case, 
in  a great  degree,  corresponds  with  your  own, 
I shall  urge  the  matter  upon  him. 

“ I congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  the  eman- 
cipation measure,  even  though  it  be  so  qualified 
by  the  clisfranchisement.  The  balance  of  good  in 
the  whole  measure,  is  clearly  and  greatly  in  favor 
of  Ireland.  The  opposition  in  the  public  mind 
here  is  unquestionably  powerful;  but  still  I ardently 
hope,  it  will  not  be  able  to  produce  any  ultimate 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  success. 

“ I remain  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Thos.  Wallace.” 

T.  Brocligan,  Esq  &c.  &c.” 

From  Peter  Van  Homrigh,  Esq.  M.  P.  and  Recor- 
der of  Drogheda. 

7,  Jenny n-street.  March  25th,  1829. 

“ My  dear  Sir, 

‘‘  I would  have  written  to  you  before,  but  could 
not  get  an  interview  with  Mr.  G.  Dawson  till  this 
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(lay  ; he  tells  rne  that  he  will  not  bring  in  his  bill 
for  some  time,  and  when  he  does  1 will  do  as 
you  wish,  and  support  the  prayer  of  your  peti- 
tion. 

I am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

P.  Van  Homrigh.” 

“ To  T.  Biodigan,  Esq.  &c.  &c.’^ 

From  Sir  Marcus  Somerville,  Bart.  M.  P. 

for  Meath. 

“ London,  S6th  March,  1829. 

My  dear  Sir, 

“ I have  had  the  pleasure  of  your  letter  respect- 
ing Mr.  Dawson’s  intended  bill  upon  home-grown 
tobacco.  I understand  it  is  not  his  intention  to 
proceed  in  it  for  some  time,  and  in  the  mean- 
while, I shall  make  it  my  business  to  see  and  con- 
sult him  on  the  subject. 

“1  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  with  much  truth, 
Your  very  faithful  and  sincere, 

Marcus  Somerville.” 

“ To  T.  Brodigan,  Esq.  &c.  &c.” 


From  John  Leslie  Foster,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Louth. 

“ London,  March  80th,  1829. 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ I have  spoken  to  Mr.  Dawson  on  the  subject 
of  your  memorial.  I applied  to  him  immediately 
upon  the  recept  of  your  letter,  and  I collect  from 
him  that  nothing  further  will  be  done  without  fur- 
ther inquiry  and  consideration. 
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The  doubt  in  this  case  must  be  as  to  the  fit- 
ness of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  for  the 
growth  of  tobacco  of  sufficiently  good  quality  to 
enter  into  fair  competition  with  the  foreign  article. 
It  is  perfectly  possible ' that  owing  to  the  rate  of 
duty  (so  many  hundred  per  cent,  above  the  in- 
trinsicValue)  home-grown  tobacco,  paying  no  duty, 
may  give  a good  profit  to  the  cultivator,  when  sold 
at  a market  price,  that  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the 
high  rate  of  duty  on  foreign  tobacco,  and  yet  that 
the  home-grown  article,  if  subjected  to  a corres- 
ponding duty,  could  not  be  cultivated  at  all. 

“ My  experience  as  a gardener  would  lead  me 
to  apprehend  that  it  cannot  be  raised  at  all  with- 
out the  aid  of  hot-beds.  However,  it  is  a subject 
well  worthy  of  consideration,  and  I hope  it  will 
receive  it. 

Your  very  faithful  servant, 

“ J.  Leslie  Foster.” 

T.  Brodigan,  Esq.” 

Fer  mission, 

I also  addressed  Mr.  Alexander  Dawson,  Mr. 
Henry  Grattan,  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge,  and  such 
other  gentlemen  as  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  attachment  to  the  interests  of  Ireland  or 
of  agriculture,  and  their  replies  did  not  remove  my 
suspense.  In  the  mean  time  the  season  was  radidly 
going  round  for  preparation,  and  in  my  uncertainly 
as  to  the  resolve  of  the  government,  I sowed 
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with  Tartarian  oats  the  principal  inclosure  I 
had  destined  for  tobacco,  which  in  point  of  soil, 
shelter,  and  situation,  was  in  every  respect  adapted 
to  it.  I was  disposed  to  believe  that  the  pressing 
deuiands  for  revenue  would  prevail,  as  public  credit 
inust  be  maintained  coute  qu^il  coute. 

In  a few  days,  however,  the  public  papers  in- 
formed me  that  permission  to  grow  tobacco  had 
been  granted,  and  I resolved  to  avail  myself  of  the 
privilege  to  avoid  the  loss  I ^vould  otherwise  sustain 
by  my  preparations.  Iliad  vacant  some  spots  admi- 
rably adapted  to  tobacco,  which  I resolved  to  plant; 
but  I was  under  the  necessity  of  putting  out 
upwards  of  50,000  plants  in  a large  field,  exposed 
to  the  sea,  devoid  of  shelter,  with  a soil  unsuited 
to  tobacco,  being  a strong  loam,  incumbent  on 
clay,  the  rest  of  my  ground  being  occupied  by 
growing  crops.  During  the  period  of  suspense  I 
had  a frame  sown  upon  the  51st  of  March,  which 
appeared  on  the  7th  of  April.  The  spring  was 
marked  by  cold  winds  and  frosts,  which  rendered 
the  greatest  care  necessary  ; and  upon  the  ^8th  of 
that  month  there  was  a cold  and  severe  storm  from 
the  N.  N.  W.  which  had  the  effect  of  destroying  a 
large  portion  of  the  plants,  as  if  fire  had  passed 
over  them,  although  the  frames  were  as  close  as 
possible.  This  has  satisfied  me,  that  upon  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  additional  covering  is  neces- 
sary, and  that  the  rearing  of  the  plants  in  the  open 
air  is  a hazardous  speculation. 
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About  the  20th  of  May  some  of  my  plants  were 
ready  for  transplanting,  and  upon  the  22d  of  that 
month  I commenced  that  operation. 

To  cultivate  tobacco  successfully  in  these  coun- 
tries, it  requires  a combination  of  favourable  cir- 
cumstance not  often  united.  Richness  of  soil, 
shelter,  and  contiguity  to  water.  The  soil  best 
suited  to  tobacco  is  a deep,  rich  loam,  friable,  but 
at  the  same  time  moderately  binding.  Shelter 
is  indispensable  if  the  planter  expect  a crop  to 
reward  his  expence  and  anxiety.  It  should  exist 
on  the  west  and  north,  but  the  north-west  is  the 
most  dangerous  point  to  guard  against  in  Ireland, 
from  the  greater  severity  of  the  gales  from  that  quar- 
ter. A free  access  of  air  is  necessary,  however, 
for  the  health  and  developeinent  of  the  plants.  A 
supply  of  water  is  essential  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  growth,  without  it  they  will  not  take  to  the 
soil ; and  in  case  of  dry  weather,  to  preserve  and 
forward  the  plants  they  must  be  plentifully  supplied 
with  that  essential  agent  of  vegetation. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  a tobacco  crop  is  in 
every  respect  the  same  as  for  turnips ; you  cannot 
overwork  the  land  for  turn  i ps,  nor  can  you  for  tobacco. 
All  the  implements  for  pulverising  and  cleansing 
the  soil  must  be  put  in  operation,  until  its  reduced 
to  the  highest  tilth,  and  in  a state  for  opening  the 
drills  with  the  plough,  at  such  distance  as  may  be 
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determined,  A breadth  of  twenty-seven  inches 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a convenient  distance,  it  is 
the  usual  breadth  for  turnips;  and  it  was  that  which 
I adopted,  except  a case  of  experiment,  the  result 
of  which  I shall  detail.  In  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford, in  confined  or  cottage  cultivation,  the  spade 
is  the  implement  of  preparation ; but  where  the 
plough,  the  harrow,  the  roller,  and  the  scuffler  or 
cultivator  can  be  used,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  the  planter  will  find  a vast  advantage  in  put- 
ting them  in  operation. 

There  is  another  vital  consideration,  and  that  is 
the  quality  of  the  manure.  Too  much  cannot  be 
impressed  upon  this  subject,  for  upon  it  the  whole 
success  of  the  crop  depends.  It  must  be  obvious, 
that  a plant  that  is  so  rapid  in  its  growth,  and  ex- 
hibits so  large  a quantity  of  vegetable  matter, 
requires  a large  portion  of  nutriment.  The  manure, 
therefore,  must  be  of  a description  that  will  prove 
an  immediate  aliment  to  the  plant.  There  is  not 
time  to  allow  the  process  of  decomposition  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  soil  according  to  a modern  doc- 
trine in  husbandry  : the  tobacco  plant  makes  a 
prompt  requisition,  and  it  must  be  supplied.  All 
manure  for  tobacco  should  be  so  far  decomposed 
as  to  be  soluble  in  water,  that  its  nutritive  particles 
may  be  absorbed  by  the  innumerable  capillary  or 
fibrous  roots,  that  shoot  laterally  from  the  tap  root 
of  the  plant.  In  full  grown  plants  I have  seen 
these  fibrous  roots  present  radii  of  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  from  the  parent  stock,  and  when 
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pulled  up  they  presented  an  appearance  like  a mass 
of  human  hair:  such  was  the  nourishment  they 
required,  and  their  means  of  obtaining  it. 

I experimented  different  kinds  of  manure,  such 
as  that  of  horses,  from  the  stables  in  the  farm« 
yard,  twelve  months  old,  and  perfectly  decom- 
posed, which  answered  well.  The  manure  of 
cows  and  oxen,  which  I supposed  from  its  cool 
nature,  would  have  answered,  but  it  did  not 
equal  my  expectations.  The  growth  was  tardy, 
but  the  tobacco  ultimately  recovered.  Ordinary 
farm-yard  manure,  not  thoroughly  decomposed, 
but  answerable  for  potatoes  or  other  green  crops  ; 
this  proved  the  worst  of  any ; and  by  far  the  best 
was  street-soil  from  the  large  town  of  Drogheda, 
and  cabin  manure,  composed  of  pulverised  lime- 
stone, and  scrapings  of  the  roads  and  avenues  of 
the  suburbs,  mingled  with  manure  of  swine.  I 
was  so  sensible  of  the  benefit  of  this  latter  des- 
cription of  manure,  I had  two  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  of  it  carted  from  thence  for  my  tobacco 
crop. 

After  the  drills  have  been  prepared,  as  I have 
stated,  and  a light  roller  has  passed  over  them,  to 
flatten  the  apex,  the  preparations  for  planting  may 
begin.  The  distance  between  each  plant  in  the  row, 
is  eighteen  inches.  To  combine  economy  with  expe- 
dition, I found  it  necessary  to  make  a distribution 
of  the  labour  of  planting,  so  that  it  may  be  said, 
eight  persons  were  engaged  in  the  putting  down  of 
each  plant.  I placed  all  my  able  labourers  on  the 
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drills,  with  a measure  of  eighteen  inches  in  their 
hands,  to  preserve  the  due  distance  in  opening  the 
holes  ; with  their  spades  they  opened  these  holes, 
to  the  depth  and  size  of  a man’s  hat  or  better  ; 
they  were  succeeded  by  boys,  each  of  whom  could 
attend  to  two  men,  whose  duty  it  was,  to  clean 
out  the  loose  mould  left  in  the  holes  with  scoop- 
shovels  ; these  were  followed  by  others,  who 
placed  a shovel  full  of  manure  in  each  hole,  and 
these  were  succeeded  by  persons  who  mixed  the 
manure  with  the  soil,  and  covered  it  with  mould. 
When  these  persons  finished  the  covering  of  the 
holes,  they  marked  the  centre  with  the  end  of  the 
shovel  handle,  to  prevent  mistake  in  placing  the 
plant.  The  holes  or  beds  for  the  plants  being  thus 
formed,  the  next  operation  is  to  water  the  mould 
which  covers  the  manure.  For  this  purpose,  as 
well  as  for  watering  the  plants,  I had  puncheons 
placed  in  each  field,  at  convenient  distances, 
which  were  replenished  as  fast  as  they  were  ex- 
hausted by  the  water  cart,  from  a pump  in  the 
farm-yard.  The  number  of  watering  pots  engaged, 
must  depend  upon  the  extent  and  exigency  of  the 
work.  As  a preparation  for  each  plant,  about  two 
quarts  of  water  were  given  to  each  hole  or  bed. 
Some  water  the  soil  after  planting ; but  when 
watered  before,  the  soil  adheres  much  better  to 
the  roots  of  the  plant,  and  thereby  prevents  the 
access  of  air  to  desiccate  and  destroy  them.  At 
this  most  critical  period  of  their  life,  the  vegeta- 
tive principle  is  soon  extinguished. 
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In  the  mean  time,  careful  persons  were  engaged 
in  taking  out  the  plants  from  the  seed  beds  ; they 
were  carefully  laid  in  baskets,  and  then  carried  to 
the  field.  Boys  were  employed  in  dropping  a 
plant  at  the  mark  on  each  hole  or  bed,  and  the 
planters  followed  who  dibbled  them  in.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  plant  is  set  well  in  the 
ground ; if  planted  in  a loose  or  careless  manner 
it  will  perish.  The  planters  were  followed  by 
women,  with  their  aprons  full  of  long  grass,  with 
which  they  covered  each  plant,  and  confined  it  by 
placing  a stone  or  lump  of  earth  at  both  ends  ; 
this  covering  is  indispensable,  unless  the  weather 
prove  wet  and  cloudy.  Such  is  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  plant,  it  will  not  bear  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  until  it  has  so  far  set  in  the  soil,  as  to  be 
able  to  supply  the  loss  by  evaporation.  This  will 
not  be  for  some  days,  during  which  time,  the 
cover  cannot  be  safely  removed,  and  v/atering,  to 
the  extent  of  a pint  a plant,  may  be  daily  used. 
Some  of  the  respectable  planters  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  have  used  pots  as  a covering  for  the 
plants,  of  which,  some  thousands  will  be  neces- 
sary. Others  have  used  large  oyster  shells, 
cabbage,  or  dock  leaves.  I tried  all  these  methods, 
and  experience  has  satisfied  me,  the  mode  I prac- 
tised has  decided  advantages.  It  protects  the 
plants  sufficiently  against  the  sun,  and  the  water 
passes  freely  through  it,  whereas,  where  pots  or 
leaves  are  used,  they  must  be  removed  to  admit 
water,  and  in  case  of  rain,  the  plants  receive 
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little  or  no  benefit  from  it.  The  operation  of  plant- 
ing may  be  continued  until  the  ^Oth  June,  but  the 
earlier  the  better  after  the  frosts  have  passed  away. 
In  America  and  France,  1 found  that  four  months 
were  generally  considered  as  necessary  for  the  ma- 
turition  of  the  plants  ; and  that  time  in  this  climate 
cannot  be  allowed,  unless  they  are  put  down  early. 
— ^So  far  the  operation  of  planting. 


Summer  Management, 

The  next  may  be  considered  the  summer  ma- 
nagement.— As  soon  as  the  plants  attain  a height 
of  five  or  six  inches,  it  is  necessary  to  loose  the 
clay  about  them,  and  hoe  off  the  weeds. — The  ne- 
cessity of  this  operation  will  be  soon  visible  in  the 
invigorating  effect  it  produces.  When  they  attain 
the  height  of  a foot,  the  earth  between  the  rows 
may  be  dug  lightly  with  a spade,  and  part  of  it 
hoed  up  to  the  plants.  When  they  have  attained 
the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty-four  inches,  the 
bottom  or  dead  leaves  may  be  taken  off,  and  the 
earth  between  the  rows  may  be  shovelled  up  to 
the  plants  in  the  way  that  gardeners  land  their 
rows  of  cabbages.  These  successive  operations 
will  keep  the  earth  free  about  the  plants,  and  sup- 
press the  growth  of  weeds  ; but  when  these  are 
thick  or  rapid  in  their  growth,  it  will  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  hand-pick  them,  and  carry  them  off  the 
ground.  This  operation  of  landing  is  the  last  con- 
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riected  willi  the  soil ; but  while  these  operations 
were  being  performed,  the  watering  of  the  plants 
was  not  neglected  : four  thousand  gallons  of  water 
were  daily  used,  for  weeks  together. 

The  attention  of  the  planter  must  now  be  di- 
rected to  the  plant  itself. — The  sprouts  that  issue 
between  the  end  of  the  leaf  and  parent  stalk,  must 
be  taken  off  as  fast  as  they  appear,  with  the  finger 
and  thumb  ; and  when  the  number  of  leaves  are  ex- 
panded, that  you  may  suppose  the  plant  is  capable 
of  supporting,  the  top,  containing  the  small  leaves 
and  the  embryo  seed  vessels,  must  be  taken  off,  to 
prevent  a waste  of  nutriment.  The  number  of 
leaves  I left  on  was  from  nine  to  fourteen,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  and  luxuriance  of  the  plant. 
There  are  some  who,  from  covetousness,  never 
prune  a plant ; but  that  is  not  the  way  to  establish 
a character  for  native  tobacco. 


Enemies, 

The  enemies  of  tobacco  are,  the  red  or  ring- 
worm, which  is  so  destructive  in  some  situations 
to  wheat  and  corn  crops,  the  grub,  slug,  cater- 
pillar, and  the  tobacco-worm.  Where  the  two  first 
predominate  in  the  soil,  it  is  better  not  to  plant 
tobacco,  for  there  is  no  effectual  mode  of  arresting 
their  ravages.  A correspondent  in  the  county  of 
Wexford  has  informed  me,  that  two  gentlemen  in 
his  neighbourhood  attempted  the  planting  of  six 
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acres  of  tobacco  this  last  season,  and  the  plants 
were  no  sooner  put  down  than  they  were  cut  off 
by  the  red  worm  ; they  planted  again,  and  the 
same  fate  attended  them  ; they  planted  a third 
time,  and  they  were  a third  time  destroyed.  Thus 
all  their  labour  and  expence  were  lost  j and  in  the 
month  of  July,  they  sowed  the  ground  with  turnips. 
The  grub,  or  rook-worm  as  it  is  called,  marches 
from  plant  to  plant  beneath  the  soil,  secure  from 
observation  ; he  attacks  the  roots  of  the  plant  when 
grown  to  a considerable  height,  and  thus  prostrates 
a whole  field.  Where  numerous,  it  is  in  vain  that 
you  seek  for  the  enemy  ; but  as  soon  as  the  plant 
appears  sickly,  it  is  advisable  to  pull  it  up,  and 
you  are  likely  to  meet  a pair  of  grubs,  as  they  are 
companionable  travellers.*  The  other  enemies 
are  visible,  and  not  so  destructive.  The  slug  at- 
tacks the  young  plants  in  the  seed  bed,  and  in  the 
field,  and  devours  the  young  leaves  : he  will  also 
eat  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco  in  every  stage  of  its 
growth,  which  is  a proof  its  caustic  or  poisonous 
property  does  not  attach  to  it  in  the  green  state. 
The  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  slug  is  to  hand- 
pick them  between  sun-set  and  sun  rise,  when  they 
are  on  their  travels.  The  caterpillar  generally  ap- 
pears in  the  warm  month  of  July : it  is  largfe,  and 
of  a voracious  aspect.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  ap- 
pear perforated,  this  enemy  must  be  sought  for, 

* Wlie¥e  lay  ground  is  intended  for  tobacco,  it  is  advisable  to 
pare  and  burn,  to  destroy  worms  and  noxious  insects. 
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and  he  will  be  found  in  the  day  time  in  the  shaded 
parts  of  the  plants.  The  caterpillar  appears  to  ex- 
ist only  in  close  and  warm  situations.  The  fields 
were  free,  and  they  would  doubtless  be  more  nu- 
merous but  for  the  useful  attention  of  the  sparrows 
and  small  birds  that  devoured  them.  The  tobacco 
worm  is  not  frequent  in  Ireland  ; it  is  described 
in  Carver’s  treatise,  and  from  a description 
given  me  by  my  superintendant,  of  a strange 
horned  worm  he  found  in  the  county  of  Wexford, 
it  seems  to  have  partially  appeared  there.  As  it  is 
possible  it  may  be  introduced  with  foreign  seed, 
it  is  easily  detected,  from  the  description  that  has 
been  given. 


Curing  Process^ 

About  the  middle  of  August  the  early  planted 
tobacco  will  have  attained  its  height  and  size.  It 
then  forms  the  finest  object  we  have  in  field  cul- 
tivation ; the  leaves  expand  in  all  their  luxuriance, 
and  cast  a delicious  perfume  to  a considerable 
distance,  resembling  mignionette.  As  it  approaches 
maturity  the  leaves  acquire  a whitish  velvet  down, 
they  corrugate,  and  yellowish  spots  appear  upon  the 
elevated  parts,  and  a certain  indication  of  maturity 
is,  the  appearance  of  livid  spots  upon  the  stem,  or 
mid-rib  of  the  leaf. 

To  abbreviate  the  labour  of  the  Irish  practice, 
I thought  to  have  adopted  the  American  method 
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of  cutting  down  the  whole  plant,  and  fermenting 
and  drying  it  before  the  stripping  of  the  leaves  ; 
but  I found  it  could  not  be  done  advantageously, 
from  the  humidity  of  our  climate  and  the  rapid 
decline  of  solar  heat  in  the  autumnal  months.  The 
Irish  mode  is,  to  take  off  so  much  of  the  bottom 
leaves  as  exhibit  the  marks  above  mentioned  ; 
these  may  be  four,  five,  or  six,  and  leave  the  rest 
on  the  plant  to  acquire  strength  and  maturity.  It 
is  the  only  course  where  the  maturition  is  unequal. 
These  leaves  are  suffered  to  lie  on  the  ground 
for  some  time,  and  when  they  lose  their  brittle- 
ness, and  can  be  safely  handled,  they  are  carried 
home  to  a barn  or  other  convenient  office,  and 
there  put  in  a heap  for  fermentation.  On  this  fer- 
mentation depends,  in  a great  measure,  the  colour 
of  the  tobacco  ; if  moderate  it  will  be  light,  and  if 
permitted  to  penetrate  the  leaf  it  will  produce  a 
brown  colour.  To  effect  this  it  will  be  necessary 
to  change  or  reverse  the  heap,  placing  that  in  the 
the  centre  which  was  before  in  the  bottom  or  ex- 
terior. The  greatest  heat  to  which  I allow  this 
fermentation  to  ascend,  was  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  ten  degrees  on  a Farenheit  ther- 
mometer by  Dicas.  After  it  has  remained  two  or 
three  days  in  this  heap,  it  is  to  be  cooled,  and  the 
leaves  are  to  be  made  into  what  are  technically 
termed  I tanks  ^ by  sowing  them  through  the  end  of 
the  stem,  upon  a line  of  pack-thread.  These  hanks 
are  then  hung  up,  or  festooned  in  an  airy  shade  or 
store,  until  they  acquire  an  auburn  colour.  The 
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quality  and  flavour  of  the  tobacco  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  the  next  or  second  fermenta- 
tion ; and  care  must  be  taken  that  it  will  reach, 
but  not  exceed  the  necessary  elevation.  A quan- 
tity of  hay  must  be  placed  between  the  tobacco 
and  the  ground,  and  the  heap  may  be  made  of  an 
oblong  or  conic  figure,  the  end  of  the  stems 
being  placed  inwards.  The  heap  being  made,  it  is 
to  be  surrounded  with  hay,  blankets,  or  other  close 
covering.  The  period  for  this  fermentation  will 
depend  upon  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the 
dryness  and  size  of  the  leaves.  In  four  or  five 
days  I generally  found  the  heat  was  sufficiently 
high  to  penetrate  and  reduce  the  stems,  and  when 
that  is  accomplished  the  heap  is  to  be  cooled  by 
spreading  it  out  to  dry.  In  reducing  very  strong 
tobacco,  I found  it  necessary  to  permit  the  heat 
to  ascend  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  degrees. 
In  sixty  hours  I found  the  heat  had  attained  one 
hundred  and  ten,  and  in  seventy  two  hours  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  degrees  ; but  the  general 
range  of  the  second  fermentation  was  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  of  Farenheit.  In  some  cases  I had  to  resort 
to  a third  fermentation  of  the  same  tobacco,  but 
the  heat  did  not  rise  beyond  ninety  degrees.  Upon 
this  important  point  of  fermentation,  or  sweating 
the  tobacco,  I have  given  the  result  of  my  practice. 
For  greater  accuracy,  and  the  benefit  of  the  inex- 
perienced, I have  given  it  from  a thermometer  5 but 
at  the  same  time,  the  hand  and  feeling  of  a prac- 
tised overseer  can  direct  the  process. 
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As  soon  as  the  tobacco  has  been  perfectly  dried, 
by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  the  weather,  it  is  still 
necessary  to  dry  any  remaining  moisture  in  the 
stem,  for  which  purpose  they  must  be  packed,  so 
as  to  be  outside,  that  the  air  may  have  its  influ- 
ence upon  them.  When  they  are  perfectly  dry 
and  hard,  the  tobacco  may  be  considered  as  fit  for 
use,  although  it  will  possess  more  or  less  of  crude- 
ness, until  the  month  of  March  following.  To 
correct  this  crudity,  or  any  acrimony  that  may  exist, 
different  preparations  are  used  in  different  coun- 
tries. In  Brazil,  as  has  been  stated,  the  leaves 
are  steeped  in  a decoction  of  tobacco  and  gum 
copal.  In  Virginia,  I understood,  they  sprinkled 
the  tobacco,  in  the  packing  process,  with  diluted 
rum  and  molasses;  and  in  Ireland  they  sprinkle,  in 
the  packing  process,  with  a decoction  of  the  green 
tobacco  stems,  or  a decoction  of  hay,  with  a small 
portion  of  molasses  the  effect  of  this  innocent 
application  is  to  soften  and  improve  the  flavor, 
darken  the  colour  of  the  tobacco,  and  render  it,  in 
appearance,  a more  merchantable  commodity. 
The  next  and  last  operation  is,  to  tie  the  leaves 
in  hands,  and  pack  them  in  bales  or  portable  pack- 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Improvements  to  be  made  in  the  Curing  Process, 

Such  is  the  mode  of  rearing  tobacco  plants,  the 
field  culture,  and  the  prevailing  treatment  in  the 
curing  process  in  Ireland ; taking  all  disadvan- 
tages into  consideration,  we  have  brought  it  to  con- 
siderable perfection.  I have  given  some  of  my 
produce  to  connoisseurs  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  and 
they  have  declared,  that  they  did  not  imagine  that 
Irish  tobacco  could  be  brought  to  such  perfection. 
It  is  a strong  tasted  tobacco,  as  compared  with 
Virginia,  which  may,  in  part,  be  attributed  to  the 
want  of  age  and  packing  in  the  hogshead.  American 
tobacco  undergoes  a fermentation  in  the  hogsheads, 
in  the  Spring  or  Summer  months,  and  it  is  that 
sweat  or  fermentation  that  decides  the  final  quality 
of  the  tobacco.*  If  Irish  tobacco  were  subjected  to 
the  same  process  it  might  be  considerably  improved, 
and  to  counteract  the  humidity  of  our  climate,  and, 
the  delay  and  difficulty  of  drying  tobacco,  heated 
drying  houses  might  be  erected,  on  the  plan  now 
practised  in  America.  That  practice  did  not  much 
prevail  when  I was  in  the  States,  but  I understand 
that  within  the  last  few  years  it  has  obtained  gene- 

* Tobacco  improves  by  a sea-voyage.  The  Dutch  sometimes 
send  their  native  tobacco  ‘‘on  the  round,”  like  Madeira ; and 
the  improvement  in  quality  pays  for  the  freight  and  cliarges. 
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ral  adoption.  Captain  Basil  Hall,  in  his  late  tra- 
vels in  the  United  States,  has  described  a visit  he 
made  to  a tobacco  plantation  on  James  river, 
where  he  found  the  Negroes  employed  in  the  ope- 
ration of  handing  and  drying  the  tobacco ; in  the 
housein  which  the  hands  were  hung  up,  he  says, 
fires  were  made  upon  the  earthen  floor  beneath  : 
in  such  case  the  tobacco  must  have  a smokey 
taste  ; but  the  flavor  of  the  wood,  buimed  in  this 
way,  is  now,  I understand,  strongly  perceptable 
on  the  tobacco  of  late  years  imported  into  these 
countries  from  America.  I conceive  that  a house, 
constructed  in  the  manner  of  a stove  tenter-house, 
for  drying  of  woollens,  would  answer  for  the  drying 
of  tobacco  ; and  I am  satisfied,  such  improvements 
might  be  made  as  would  vastly  increase  the  flavor 
and  quality  of  native  tobacco.  But  such  improve- 
ments will  entirely  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
legislative  measures  about  to  be  brought  forward 
by  ministers.  If  due  and  proper  encouragement 
be  not  extended,  individuals  of  enterprise  will  not 
embark  capital  in  pursuit  of  these  national  and 
desirable  objects. 


Improvements  to  he  made  in  the  Selection  of  the 
Species  or  Variety  suited  to  our  Climate. 

This  important  question  remains  to  be  decided. 
The  principal  tobacco  cultivated  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  for  some  time,  has  been  a variety  of  the 
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nicotiana  rnstica,  or  common  English  tobacco^ 
which  has  been  erroneously  denominated  Oronoko; 
and  within  the  last  two  years  they  have  introduced 
another  variety,  vulgarly  called  “ Negro-head.’" 
Both  these  varieties  are  hardy,  and  stand  the  cli- 
mate. The  leaf  of  the  latter  is  of  a dark  green 
colour,  and  is  broader  than  the  former;  it  bears 
tempestuous  weather,  and  has  been  found  to  pro- 
duce better  than  any  variety  or  species  that  has  yet 
been  tried  ; but  in  flavour  or  quality  it  is  not  so 
much  esteemed  as  the  former.  The  blossom  of 
these  varieties  is  of  a greenish  yellow,  which 
defines  them  to  be  of  the  species,  riistica  ; and  it 
seems  to  be  a property  of  this  species,  that  what 
is  gained  by  a productive  variety  is  lost  in  quality, 
from  the  natural  coarseness  of  the  tobacco. 

Upon  this  very  interesting  part  of  the  subject,  I 
have  made  some  experiments,  the  result  of  which 
is  contained  in  the  following  letter  to  the  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  : — 

“ Pilltown,  Nov.  S7tb>  1829. 

‘‘  Sir, 

“ I have  had  a communication  from  Mr.Townley 
B.  Hardman,  of  Drogheda,  which  informed  me, 
that  through  your  kind  interference,  Mr.  Davy,  the 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Dublin  Society,  was 
so  good  as  to  undertake  an  analysis  of  the  tobacco 
stalk.*  In  consequence  I send  you  a sufficient 
quantity  for  a specimen,  my  object  being  to  ascer- 


^ For  this  analysis  see  Appendix,  No.  IV. 
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tain  its  chemical  constituents,  and  the  proportion 
of  tanning  principle  it  contains.  It  may-be  neces- 
sary to  observe,  the  stalks  were  only  cut  down  this 
morning,  and  of  course  were  exposed  to  the  late 
frost. 

“x4s  the  government  are  about  to  abandon  the 
restrictive  system,  which  has  been  so  long  pursued 
with  respect  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  these 
countries,  it  is  now  a matter  of  great  interest  and 
importance  to  ascertain  the  species  or  variety  best 
suited  to  our  soil,  and  the  variable  nature  of  our 
climate.  With  this  view  I have  made  four  experi- 
ments. The  first  was  of  the  ordinary  Virginian 
tobacco  of  merchants,  which  grew  in  great  luxu- 
riance ; the  leaves  long  and  pointed,  clothing  the 
mid-rib  to  the  parent  stalk,  the  blossom  pink. 
This  plant  formed  a beautiful  object  in  a garden  ; 
but  in  the  curing-process  the  leaves  dried  to  the 
consistence  of  silk  paper,  devoid  of  substance  or 
flavor  : it  consequently  will  not  answer  or  pay  the 
Irish  cultivator.  The  second  was  the  yellow  leaf 
sweet-scented  tobacco  of  Havanna.  This  tobacco 
of  Cuba  is  the  most  valuable  in  the  world,  and  ob- 
tains a price  far  exceeding  any  other.  In  every 
respect  it  is  like  the  Virginian,  except  that  the 
proportions  of  the  plant  are  not  so  large.  This 
tobacco  also  dried  to  a membrane,  and  conse- 
quently will  not  answer  here.  The  seed  of  my 
general  crop  of  last  season  I obtained  at  Ennis- 
corthy,  where  it  has  been  generally  cultivated  for 
a few  years  back,  and  is  there  called  Oroiioko,  In 
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a warm  and  sheltered  part  of  my  garden  it  attained 
the  height  of  from  six  to  seven  feet.  The  stalks  I 
send  you  are  of  this  kind.  It  is  a strong  coarse 
tobacco.  The  leaves  were  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  from  ten  to  fourteen  in  breadth, 
covered  with  a whitish  down,  and  so  viscous  as  to 
arrest  and  kill  myriads  of  a small  black  fly.  But 
in  the  seed-frames  another  variety  sprung  up, 
which  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth  promised 
of  advantage.  It  was  a ripid  grower,  and  outran 
the  other.  The  leaves  were  of  a dark-green  colour, 
and  shaped  like  a heart.  It  was  more  viscous  than 
the  Oronoko,  and  the  leaf  was  far  broader  and 
thicker,  and  possessed  of  more  substance.  The 
hopes  I had  entertained  of  this  kind  were,  how- 
ever, soon  dissipated.  It  was  broken  down  and 
shattered  by  the  storms,  the  leaves  were  torn  off, 
and  I am  satisfied  it  will  never  answer  in  field- 
cultivation  in  this  climate.  The  blossom  of  both 
these  last  was  of  a greenish  yellow  colour,  in 
which  they  differ  from  the  former.  From  the 
reference  I have  made  to  works  descriptive  of  the 
different  species  and  varieties  of  the  tobacco  plant, 
I am  induced  to  believe  the  tobacco  which  formed 
my  general  crop  was  not  the  real  Oronoko  tobacco, 
so  much  esteemed  for  smoking  in  Germany,  but  a 
Brazilian  tobacco,  of  which  the  common  English 
is  a variety. 

“ I make  these  observations  with  a view  to  re- 
spectfully suggest,  through  you,  to  the  Society, 
that  it  would  prove  of  great  national  advantage  if 
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a series  of  experiments  were  conducted  under  its 
auspices,  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  tobacco  that  may  be  cultivated  in 
our  climate.  It  forms  a legitimate  object  for  its 
attention  ; so  far,  it  has  been  imperfectly  traced, 
and  they  will  have  the  merit  of  promoting,  by  their 
experiments  and  example,  the  agricultural  welfare 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

I remain.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

“ Thomas  Brodigan.^^ 

To  Edward  Hardman,  Esq. 

Assist.  Sec.  to  R.  D.  S.'’ 

This  letter  was  submitted  to  the  society  at  a 
meeting  held  on  the  10th  of  December,  18^9,  and 
the  following  reference  is  made  to  it  in  the  printed 
report  of  their  transactions  : — 

‘‘  Read  a letter,  addressed  to  the  assistant 
secretary,  from  Thomas  Brodigan,  Esq.  of  Pill- 
town,  near  Drogheda,  respecting  the  culture  of 
tobacco.’’ 

“ Ordered — That  the  letter  of  Mr.  Brodigan  be 
printed  as  an  appendix  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
day,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  professor  of 
botany,  with  a view  of  instituting  such  experi- 
ments on  the  important  subject  to  which  it  refers, 
as  may  lead  to  a conclusive  report  on  the  diffe- 
rent species  of  tobacco  likely  to  be  cultivated  with 
success  in  this  climate.” 

At  their  meeting  of  the  17th  December,  a com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  report,  after  the  Christ- 
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mas  recess,  on  the  subject  of  my  communication  ; 
and  for  the  inspection  of  that  committee  I for- 
warded to  the  society  specimens  of  my  produce 
of  tobacco. 


Experiments  on  the  Distances  of  Planting, 

In  the  planting  of  tobacco,  the  general  distance 
in  America  is  a square  yard  for  each  plant ; but  I 
understand  the  increasing  scarcity  of  land,  suited 
for  tobacco,  has  lately  imposed  upon  the  Vir- 
ginians the  necessity  of  circumscribing  that  dis- 
tance. The  mode  of  planting  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  is  to  have  the  rows  twenty- four  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  distant  eighteen  inches  from 
each  other  in  the  row.  I was  satisfied  that  so  nar- 
row a distance  as  twenty-four  inches,  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  admit  the  access  of  persons  to  attend  the 
plants,  or  to  admit  a sufficient  volume  of  fresh  air, 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  development  of  vege- 
table matter.  In  consequence  I determined  to 
make  twenty-seven  inches  the  distance  of  my  ge- 
neral crop,  and  to  try  the  relative  produce  of  an 
enlargement  to  thirty-six  inches  on  a given  area. 
I accordingly  got  a rood  of  land  chained  by  a sur- 
veyor, where  the  drills  were  of  the  former  or  gene- 
ral breadth,  and  I got  another  piece  of  ground 
measured,  possessing  equal  advantages  of  soil, 
shelter  and  situation,  for  the  greater  distance.  The 
tobacco,  upon  the  first  of  these  experiments,  was 
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planted  on  the  sixth  of  June,  at  the  rate  of  5,800 
plants  on  the  rood,  or  23,200  per  acre.  On  the 
latter,  two  days  earlier,  at  the  rate  of  4,466  plants 
to  the  rood,  or  17,864  per  acre.*  The  following 
were  the  results  : — The  first  picking  of  the  leaves 
of  the  first  experiment,  made  322  pounds  of  dried 
tobacco,  and  the  second  371,  to  these  may  be  added 
19  pounds  of  scraps  or  broken  leaves,  which  give 
a total  of  712  pounds  of  dried  tobacco,  or  2,848 
pounds  per  acre.  The  second  experiment,  of  a 
breadth  of  thirty-six  inches,  gave  the  following  : 373 
pounds  for  the  first  picking,  and  393  for  the  last, 
making  a total  of  7^6  pounds  of  dried  tobacco,  or 
3,064  pounds  per  acre.  The  produce  of  these  ex- 
periments was  weighed  on  the  27th  November  last, 
when  the  tobacco  was  perfectly  cured.  Thus  the 
wide  distance,  and  the  admission  of  sun  and  air, 
produced  a larger  quantity  of  tobacco,  by  216 
pounds  per  acre,  than  the  distance  of  twenty-seven 
inches  j and  the  quantity  of  plants  was  5,336  less 
per  acre,  than  the  other.  The  tobacco  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  was  of  the  most  luxuriant  description. 
It  was  encircled  by  shelter,  which  broke  the  force 
of  the  wind  at  every  point ; and  the  other  was  shel- 
tered on  the  west  and  north  by  a betting  of  forest 
trees  both  received  equal  attention.  Notwith- 
standing the  saving  of  plants,  labour  and  manure, 
which  will  arise  from  extending  the  distance  be- 
tween the  plants,  I am  disposed  to  pursue  the  nar- 

* This  calculation  is  founded  upon  the  plants  actually  put 
down,  as  mathematical  precision  cannot  he  attained  in  practice. 
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row  distance  of  twenty-seven  inches  for  ordinary 
field  cultivation,  as  it  will  rarely  happen  that  a crop 
will  prove  so  heavy  as  that  of  which  I have  given 
the  result.  It  is  a subject,  however,  well  worthy 
of  further  experiment. 

Experiments  on  Soils, 

On  the  subject  of  soils,  I made  four  experiments, 
viz.  1st.  a strong  loam  incumbent  on  clay.  ^2ndly, 
a strong,  rich  loam,  on  a porous  bottom.  3rdly, 
a sandy  soil ; and  4thly,  a deep,  rich,  or  yellow 
loam,  on  a sandy  or  porous  bottom.  The  result  of 
the  first  of  these,  I have  already  stated , the  da- 
mage in  this  case  arose  from  the  storms,  and  su- 
perabundance of  moisture  in  the  month  of  August. 
The  retentive  nature  of  the  sub-soil  preserved  it  on 
the  surface  ; and  so  sensitive  is  the  tobacco  plant 
of  cold,  it  will  not  bear  superabundant  or  stagnant 
water  for  twenty-four  hours.  It  becomes  chilled, 
the  leaves  droop  and  change  colour,  and  it  soon 
expires.  In  a dry  summer,  a moist  bottom  gives 
luxuriant  tobacco,  where  it  would  perish  on  the 
same  ground  in  a wet  season.  Secondly,  a strong, 
rich  loam,  with  a porous  bottom. — It  was  on  this 
soil  I had  the  tobacco  drilled  at  thirty-six  inches  ; 
than  which  I have  heard  of  nothing  better  in  this 
climate.  The  third  was  planted  on  the  verge  of  a 
sea-kale  bed,  in  a walled  garden,  surrounded  by 
forest  trees.  The  plants  selected  for  this  cxperi- 
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ment,  were  the  most  vigorous  in  the  frames,  and 
every  care  was  bestowed.  The  bed  had  been 
dressed  with  fine  sea-sand,  which  became  incor- 
porated with  the  adjacent  soil,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  half  loam  and  one  half  sand.  The 
plants  were  put  down  on  the  S7th  May,  and  from 
their  planting  to  the  1st  of  August  they  were  more 
rapid  in  their  growth  than  any  other  tobacco  I had. 
Their  growth  however,  stopped  here,  as  if  prema- 
turely ripe ; the  leaves  did  not  attain  the  size  of 
those  on  rich  loams,  and  were  fit  to  pull  v/hen  the 
rest  were  in  a state  of  active  vegetation.  It  follows, 
that  tobacco  will  not  by  any  means  yield  so  heavy 
a crop  on  a sandy  soil  as  upon  a rich  loam  ; but  it 
is  so  far  important,  that  from  the  greater  rapidity 
of  its  growth  it  can  be  grown  upon  such  soil,  in  the 
more  northern  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
had  no  sandy  soil  upon  which  to  grow  tobacco, 
but  that  which  was  artificially  made  in  the  way  I 
have  stated  ; and  this  experiment  was  formed  upon 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Carver,  that  in  selecting  soil 
for  tobacco  it  would  be  advisable  to  assimilate  it 
to  the  light  or  sandy  soil  upon  which  it  grows  in 
Virginia.  The  aptitude  of  such  soil,  however, 
should  be  further  tried ; for  where  the  leaves  attain 
full  maturity,  and  are  properly  fermented,  they  will 
possess  all  the  essential  qualities  of  good  tobacco. 
The  fourth  was  a planting  on  the  finest  soil 
I had,  being  a rich,  deep,  yellow  loam,  in- 
cumbent on  a porous  or  sandy  bottom  ; it  was 
manured  with  street  soil,  and  the  luxuriance  of 
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the  crop  realized  all  my  expectations.*  These  ex- 
periments were,  in  a great  measure,  the  result  of 
the  accidental  interruption  I met  in  my  arrange- 
ment, by  which  my  tobacco  planting  was  was  dis- 
persed upon  vacant  patches  and  a diversity  of  soil. 
I have  thought  it  advisable  to  detail  them,  that  the 
cultivator  may  compare  his  soil  with  the  subject  of 
my  experiments,  and  ascertain  how  far  it  is  suited 
to  the  growth  of  tobacco. 


Tobacco  qs  a Source  of  Labour, 

It  is  evident,  from  the  detail  I have  given,  that 
the  culture  and  cure  of  tobacco  yields  a large  por- 
tion of  employment  for  our  rural  population. 
There  is  no  article,  perhaps,  that  can  enter  into 
the  agriculture  of  these  countries,  that  affords  so 
large  a share  of  occupation.  During  the  planting 
and  Summer  management  I had  fifty  persons,  of 
different  ages  and  sexes,  engaged,  and  their  labour 
only  terminated  with  the  more  pressing  demands 
of  the  corn-harvest ; when  these  had  subsided,  the 
picking  and  taking  of  the  leaves,  and  the  curing 
process  commenced,  which  afforded  employmen 
for  about  half  the  same  time,  to  half  the  same 
number  of  persons.  But  the  great  advantage  of 

* Being  limited  in  ground,  I had  some  early  vetches  mowed  off 
this  land  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  then  prepared  for  tobacco. 
After  the  tobacco  had  been  removed,  it  was  sown  with  wheat;  thus 
realising  two  crops,  and  placing  a third  in  the  same  soil  in  one 
year.  This  is  perfectly  practicable. 

M 
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the  culture  is,  the  employment  it  affords  at  those 
intervals  when  our  labouring  poor  are  otherwise 
destitute  of  occupation.  The  cultivation  of  a po- 
tato crop  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  Irish  pea- 
sant ; but  as  soon  as  that  crop  is  planted,  there  is  a 
long  interval  of  idleness  and  distress.  The  stock 
of  potatoes  is  then  generally  exhausted  or  unfit  for 
use,  and  the  Summer  months  are  the  most  pinch- 
ing times  with  the  poor.  The  planting  of  tobacco 
may  be  said  to  commence  when  the  other  is 
finished,  and  the  field  management  occupies  the 
interval  until  the  coi  n-harvest.  Again,  between  the 
corn-harvest  and  the  taking  up  of  the  potatoes, 
there  is  another  interval  of  idleness,  and  that  is 
occupied  in  the  curing  of  the  tobacco. 

Thus,  the  whole  season  for  out  door  work  is 
occupied,  in  place  of  alternate  labour  and  indo- 
lence. To  a country  situated  like  Ireland,  this 
round  of  occupation  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
We  are  destitute  of  trade  and  manufactures,  and 
our  population  is  superabundant  to  all  the  purpo- 
ses of  agriculture.  The  numerous  evils  arising 
from  such  a state  of  things,  revert  upon  our  neigh- 
bours,* and  the  British  isles  are  threatened  with 

Mr.  Ede,  in  a pampiilet  just  published  on  the  Poor  Laws, 
calculates  the  nurn}>er  of  Irish  lahoureis  who  annually  flock  to 
England,  at  one  Imndred  thousand,  tliat  their  stay  is  fi  om  the 
end  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  October,  during  which  twenty- 
six  weeks,  their  earnings,  at  eight  sliillings  a week,  amount  to 
£1,010,000  of  which  they  carry  hack  from  three  pounds  to  four 
pounds  each,  or  from  £300,000  to  £400,000,  the  whole  of  whicli 
earnings  are  taken  from  tlie  English  labourer,  at  the  most  valua- 
ble time  of  the  year.  To  this  amount  is  to  be  added  the  sum 
taken  from  Scotland,  which  is  considerable. 
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an  equality  of  pauperism.  In  Great  Britain  the 
distress  of  the  agricultural  population  is  of  so  deep 
a nature  as  to  call  for  relief ; the  poor  rates  are 
oppressively  heavy,  and  the  only  means  of  lighten- 
ing them  is,  to  extend  the  means  of  occupation. 
The  manufacturing  part  of  the  population  are 
rapidly  sinking  in  comfort  and  enjoyment ; the  in- 
dustry of  the  artizan  scarcely  exchanges  for  his  sub- 
sistence; and  we  find  the  ingenuity  of  man  has 
been  so  far  extended  or  refined  as  to  supplant 
manual  labour  by  machinery,  in  most  of  the  im- 
portant branches  of  manufacture.  This  unequal 
contest  has  been  carried  on  for  some  time,  to  the 
great  deterioration  of  our  population.  It  is  effect- 
ing a moral  and  silent  revolution,  and  so  certain 
is  its  progress,  it  appears  inevitable,  that  in  manu- 
factures the  feeble  capacities  of  man,  beyond  those 
of  a directing  agent,  will  be  superseded  by  the 
colossal  and  boundless  capacity  of  steam.  His 
physical  energies  are  no  longer  of  the  same  value, 
and  the  only  means  of  restoring  them  is  to  deve- 
lop those  sources  of  occupation,  in  which  he  can- 
not be  supplanted.  In  the  culture  of  tobacco  he 
has  little  to  fear  from  mechanical  competition, 
and  its  advantages  have,  in  these  pages,  ample 
and  practical  illustration. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Comparative  View  of  the  Cost  of  Production  in 

America  and  Ireland. 

Having  described  the  various  modes  of  cultiva- 
ting and  curing  tobacco  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  Ireland,  it  now  becomes  an 
interesting  subject  of  enquiry,  to  ascertain  the  ad- 
vantage or  capacity  of  the  British  isles  to  grow 
tobacco,  as  compared  with  the  United  States. 

In  forming  iny  estimate  of  the  cost  of  production 
in  both  countries,  I shall  not  deal  in  exaggerated 
or  theoretical  statements,  to  the  prejudice  or  ad- 
vantage of  either  \ but  I shall  give  the  result  of 
my  experience,  as  deduced  from  practice  and 
observation. 

With  respect  to  these  islands,  I shall  select  Ire- 
land, because  it  has  been  the  scene  of  my  opera- 
tions, and  the  only  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
which  the  culture  has  been  permitted  ; and  my 
calculations,  when  formed  on  Irish  measure,  are 
easily  reduced  to  that  of  English,  which  is  the 
standard  in  the  United  States.* 

With  respect  to  the  United  States,  I shall  form 
my  estimates  from  established  authorities,  rather 


* Three  Irish  Acres  equal  four  Scotch  and  five  English. 
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than  have  the  reader  to  rest  upon  my  assertion  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I will  give  no  detail  that  has 
not  been  confirmed  by  observation  or  rendered  in- 
disputable by  its  notoriety. 

Land  in  America  is  generally  held  by  allodial 
tenure,  and  the  practice  of  renting  it  rarely  pre- 
vails. Its  value  is  determined  by  its  produce,  and 
its  local  and  natural  advantages.  A gross  sum,  or 
so  much  per  acre,  is  paid  down  for  it  to  put  the 
planter  in  possession  in  fee.  To  determine,  there- 
fore, the  rent  chargeable  upon  an  acre  of  land  in 
America,  and  assimilate  our  means  of  calculation, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  fix  the  value  of  the  land  at 
the  current  rate  of  the  country,  which,  as  far  as  I 
could  learn,  is  fifteen  years’  purchase.  For  ex- 
ample, a farm  eligibly  circumstanced,  one-half  or 
two-thirds  cleared  and  fenced,  with  a mansion 
and  offices,  might  sell  for  150  dollars,  of  four 
shillings  and  sixpence  sterling  per  dollar.  At  fifteen 
years’  purchase,  the  annual  rent  of  an  acre  of  that 
ground  would  be  forty-five  shillings.  In  a country 
so  extensive  as  America,  embracing  every  variety 
of  soil  and  climate,  a great  difference  must  exist  in 
the  value  of  land.  In  land-locked  situations,  and 
in  the  western  countrv,  it  is  to  be  had  for  almost 
nothing;  and  in  populous  districts  it  is  fully  as 
dear  as  with  us.  When  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lake  George,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Kil- 
larney  of  America,  I have  been  offered  land  at  the 
rate  of  three  acres  for  one  dollar  for  ever,  or 
eighteen-pence  per  acre,  with  the  natural  forest 
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timber  growiiig  upon  it ; and  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  State  of  Pen  sylvan  i a,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tile  towns  of  York  and  Lancaster,  farms  sold  from 
200  to  400  dollars  per  acre.  This  land,  therefore, 
would  stand  the  purchaser  as  high  as  if  he  were 
to  rent  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Irish 
metropolis. 

The  question  for  immediate  consideration  is, 
what  is  the  value  of  tobacco  land  ? In  Virginia, 
according  to  Birkbeck,  from  the  head  of  Tide- 
water to  the  Capes,  the  average  price  per  acre  is 
seven  dollars.  From  Tidewater  to  the  Blue  Ridge, 
twelve  dollars.  From  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Alleg- 
hany Ridge,  not  including  the  mountains,  ten  dol- 
lars. Westwardy,  good  land,  part  of  which  is 
cleared  and  prepared  for  culture,  five  dollars. 
From  Richmond  along  James’  River,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  nearly  100  miles,  rich  lowlands,  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  adjoining  high  ground,  fifteen. 
At  some  distance  from  the  river,  five.  On  the 
Kenhawa,  thirty.  Near  the  salt  springs,  the  lands 
owned  by  the  heirs  of  General  Washington,  ten. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester,  where  by  the 
application  of  gypsum,  the  soil  yields  from  twenty 
to  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  the  price  has 
lately  increased.  At  the  distance  of  eight  miles 
from  the  river  Shanandoah,  farms  of  260  acres,  of 
which  one  half  is  cleared,  are  valued  at  twenty 
dollars  per  acre.  The  Dover  estate,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty-four  miles  above  Richmond,  con- 
taining 2,800  acres,  600  of  which  consist  of  low 
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grounds,  was  sold  two  years  ago  for  80,000  dollars, 
or  about  twenty-eight  dollars  per  acre.  In  1811, 
the  lands  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  Nor- 
folk, were  valued  at  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  per 
acre.  The  lands  above  Tidewater  have  nearly 
doubled  in  price  during  the  last  twenty  years.  In 
1811,  wood  for  fuel,  at  Norfolk,  was  three  dollars 
per  cord.  A house,  consisting  of  three  stories, 
was  then  rented  at  from  ^250  to  300  dollars.  In 
1817,  the  rent  of  a house  at  Richmond,  not  the 
handsomest  class,  was  1400  dollars  a-year  ; of  a 
store,  about  a third  less*  Ground  for  building, 
sold  currently  at  10,000  dollars  per  acre,  and  in 
some  of  the  streets,  near  the  river,  at  ^00  dollars 
per  foot  in  front. 

Such  is  the  value  of  landed  property  in  the 
State  of  Virginia.  It  is  well  known  the  land  along 
James’  River  is  devoted  to  the  growth  of  tobacco, 
and  that  it  grows  there  in  greater  perfection  than 
any  other  part  of  the  State.  The  value  of  such 
land  is  100  dollars  per  acre,  which,  at  fifteen  years’ 
purchase,  is  thirty  shillings  sterling  per  English 
acre,  or  forty  Scotch,  or  fifty  per  Irish  acre.  The 
usual  price  of  land  for  tillage  purposes,  is  from 
thirty  to  forty  shillings  per  acre  in  Ireland,  and  it 
is  only  the  richest  loams,  or  superior  grazing 
farms,  that  now  bring  fifty  shillings  per  acre.  The 
value  of  land,  therefore,  for  the  growth  of  tobacco, 
may  be  considered  as  being  the  same  in  Ireland  as 
in  Virginia.  In  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Loui- 
siana,  it  may  be  cheaper  ; but  the  exti’a  labour  of 
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deariiig  the  ground  of  timber  and  underwood  adds 
so  much  to  the  charge  upon  a tobacco  crop,  it 
may  be  considered  as  equal.  The  charges  upon 
land,  in  Ireland,  are  confined  to  tithe,  county  and 
parish  assessments.  The  average  of  the  tythe 
commutations  over  the  kingdom,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  equal  to  three  shillings  per  acre,  and  the 
county  and  parish  assessments  as  equal  to  the 
same,  making  a charge  of  six  shillings  per  acre, 
which  the  Irish  farmer  has  to  pay.  In  the  United 
States  the  charges  vary  with  the  density  of  popu- 
lation, and  each  State  has  its  land  tax  to  support 
public  roads,  public  improvements,  and  the  vari- 
ous exigencies  of  their  civil  administration.  On 
occupied  or  productive  lands  this  charge  is  not 
heavy,  because  wild  or  unoccupied  land  pays  the 
same  assessment.  Of  this  latter  description,  thou- 
sands of  acres  are  annually  sold  by  order  of  the 
State  authorities  for  the  arrears  of  taxes,  and  the 
proprietor  or  speculator  has  often  the  mortification 
to  behold  his  property  overwhelmed  by  interest  of 
money,  or  taken  from  him  before  the  capricious 
tide  of  population  reaches  it  to  make  it  produc- 
tive. The  tax  is  so  varied  and  so  small,  it  is  not 
easy  to  estimate  it  on  tobacco  land  ; we  may  sup- 
pose it  one  shilling  per  acre,  which  leaves,  with 
respect  to  taxes,  a disadvantage  of  five  shillings 
per  acre  against  the  Irish  grower,  or  three  shillings 
on  the  English  acre. 

The  land  being  nearly  equal,  the  next  conside- 
ration is  labour,  and  the  value  of  farming  stock 
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connected  with  it.  In  America,  the  cultivation  is 
effected  by  the  dearest  of  all  labour,  that  of  slaves;  in 
Ireland,  by  that  of  freemen.  I shall  contrast  the  dif- 
ference. During  the  period  of  my  residence  in  the 
southern  States,  where  I had  full  opportunity  of 
examining  the  condition  of  the  Negro  population, 
I never  met  a resident,  who  did  not  admit,  that  the 
existence  of  slavery  was  a great  evil ; but  it  is  one 
of  those  evils  for  which  they  feel  they  are  not  ac- 
countable. It  was  introduced  during  the  infancy 
of  the  colonies ; it  has  grown  with  their  growth, 
it  was  fostered  by  English  policy,  it  has  become 
incorporated  with  the  rights  of  property,  and  be- 
yond the  measures  of  gradual  suppression,  now  in 
progress,  it  cannot  be  removed  without  a derange- 
ment of  all  existing  contracts  and  interests.  An 
act  of  emancipation,  such  as  the  abolitionists  re- 
quire, is  impossible  ; it  would  prove  a revolutionary 
measure,  and  an  act  of  robbery  ; the  lands  would 
lie  untilled,  and  the  supply  of  those  raw  produc- 
tions would  fail,  which  are  the  staple  of  the  coun- 
try, and  afford  life  and  employment  to  the  Euro- 
pean artizan.  I entered  the  southern  States  with 
a strong  prepossession  against  the  slave  system, 
and  my  feelings  were  never  more  excited,  than 
w^hen  I witnessed  the  first  slave  sale,  where  the 
Negroes  of  a large  plantation  were  sold  by  auction, 
to  effect  a division  of  property  amongst  the  heirs 
or  legatees  of  a testator.  Supposing  the  feelings 
of  human  nature  to  be  the  same  in  the  black  as  in 
the  white,  I sympathized  in  the  distress  of  these  poor 
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creatures,  when  tliey  found  they  were  about  to  be 
dispersed,  and  all  the  tender  and  affecting  relations 
of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  were  about 
to  be  severed  for  ever.  This  circumstance  is  of 
daily  occurrence,  and  is  a natural  consequence  of 
property  in  slaves. 

A more  minute  observation  led  me  to  feel  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  is  not  so  degraded  or  un- 
fortunate as  is  generally  supposed.  If  the  master 
be  cruel  towards  them,  he  loses  much  of  his 
consideration  in  societv  ; he  also  loses  their  affec- 
tions,  and  it  is  his  interest  to  be  humane.  If  their 
food  and  clothing  be  bad  and  scanty,  and  their 
task  of  labour  unreasonable,  and  their  hut  uncom- 
fortable, they  hate  both  master  and  overseer. 
They  fly  to  the  woods,  where  they  conceal  them- 
selves for  entire  weeks,  and  sometimes  escape 
to  distant  places.  It  is  with  Negroes,  as  with  chik 
dren ; some  masters  never  find  it  necessary  to 
employ  the  lash,  others  persuade  themselves  that 
nothing  else  can  enforce  obedience. 

“ Slavery,”  says  Warden,  is  the  only  unplea- 
sant circumstance  connected  with  the  situation  of 
a Virginian  planter,  which  in  every  other  respect 
offers  ail  the  rational  and  solid  pleasures  of  life. 
At  Monticello,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  house- 
hold slaves  seemed  attached  to  the  family  ; they 
were  well  clothed ; and  their  robust  appearance  in- 
dicated a wholesome  nourishment.  Those  of  the 
farm  are  fed  with  the  ilour  of  Indian  corn,  potatoes, 
flesh  meat,  and  salt  fish.  They  may  consume  as 
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many  apples  as  they  please  5 they  have  liberty  to 
keep  poultry,  to  cultivate  a piece  of  ground  with 
sweet  potatoes,  maize,  or  esculent  roots.  Their 
huts  are  constructed  of  logs,  and  the  interstices 
filled  with  clay,  may  be  rendered  very  comfortable. 
When  sick,  they  are  treated  with  great  attention. 
The  household  slaves  have  tea  or  coffee  to  break- 
fast ; and  when  their  friends  visit  them,  they  ask 
for  flour  and  sugar,  which  are  never  refused.  It  is 
remarked,  that  those  who  become  free,  never  ac- 
quire industrious  habits,  never  exercise  any  manual 
art,  but  live  by  a kind  of  barter  with  the  slaves ; — 
and  that  the  free  Mulatto  girls  are  generally  of 
loose  morals.  Some  of  this  class  have  three  or 
four  wives.  The  house  provisions  are  not  locked 
up  from  them,  as  they  seldom  steal  any  other  ar- 
ticle than  spirituous  liquors,  of  which  they  are  fond 
to  excess.  They  prefer  a partner  belonging  to 
another  plantation,  which  affords  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  running  occasionally  from  home.  With 
regard  to  their  physical  qualities,  they  bear  heat, 
but  not  cold,  better  than  the  whites  ; they  are  more 
healthy,  and  live  equally  long  ; few  can  read  or 
write  : those  who  become  religious  are  generally 
Baptists,  and  are  allowed  to  assemble  on  Sunday 
for  spiritual  exercises.  The  price  of  the  best  male 
slave  is  500  dollars  ; of  the  best  females  400  ; that 
of  a boy,  who  can  catch  a horse  and  make  a fire, 
800  5 and  one  less  advanced,  200  dollars.’’* 


Vol,  IL  p.  206, 
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This  estimate  of  the  value  of  slaves,  is  extremely 
moderate.  1 have  repeatedly  seen  from  500  to  800 
dollars  paid  for  a good  field  Negro  ; and  I have 
seen  women,  boys  and  girls,  sold  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Domestic  slaves  of  good  character  and 
disposition,  sell  still  higher.  “ In  Kentucky,”  says 
Fearon,  “ the  price  of  good  field  Negroes,  is  now 
(1818)  800  dollars.  The  annual  expense  of  such 
hands  may  be  estimated  at  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  dollars  ; ditto  for  clothing,  at  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  more ; say  together,  eighty-seven  to  one 
hundred  and  fifteen,  or  an  average  of  one  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  Their  provisions  differ  but 
little  from  hired  white  servants.”!  Taking  the  es- 
timate of  field  Negroes  at  five  hundred  dollars,  we 
can  trace  the  capital  that  is  required  to  effect  a cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  by  slave  labour,  from  which  the 
Irish  planter  is  wholly  exempt.  Taking  the  esti- 
mate of  human  life  at  seven  years  purchase,  we 
find  the  American  planter  loses  seventy-one  dollars 
per  annum,  on  the  risk  of  life  and  deterioration  of 
each  slave,  which  is  sixteen  pounds  sterling  per 
annum,  a sum  greater  than  what  is  paid  by  the 
Irish  planter  to  his  labourer  for  a whole  year’s 
service.  I pay  no  more  than  twelve  pence  per  day 
to  my  best  labourers  ; and  they  feel  happy  in  being 
engaged  at  that  rate,  wet  or  dry,  the  year  round  : — - 
the  number  of  working  days  is  three  hundred,  or 
fifteen  pounds  per  annum.  The  support  of  the 


* Sketches  of  America,  p,  236o 
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slave,  his  clothing,  loss  of  labour  by  accident,  and 
medical  attendance,  are  all  so  much  lost  to  the 
American.  These  I shall  take  at  the  above  esti- 
mate of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  twenty-two  pounds 
ten  shillings  per  annum. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  produce. — Accord- 
ing to  Morse,  an  industrious  person  in  Maryland, 
can  manage  6,000  plants,  which,  at  a yard  to  each 
plant,  cover  considerably  more  than  an  English 
acre  of  ground  : — the  produce  of  these  6,000  plants 
is  1,000  pounds  of  tobacco.  “ A hogshead,’’  says 
Warden,  “ weighing  1,350  pounds,  is  considered  a 
good  crop,  and  sufficient  employment  for  one  la- 
bourer ; or  four  plants  to  the  pound,  though  very 
rich  land  will  yield  double  the  quantity.  On  the 
fresh,  rich  lands  of  Kentucky,  from  1,000  to  1,500 
pounds  are  raised  per  acre  ; and  in  Louisiana,  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  raised  by  fifty  workmen,  was 
60,000  pounds,  or  1,200  pounds  to  each  hand.” 
In  the  course  of  my  observation,  I found  the  Ne- 
groes divided  into  sets,  each  of  which  had  its  task 
assigned  to  it.  To  estimate  the  produce  of  their  la- 
bour at  1,000  pounds  to  each  hand,  would  be,  in 
my  opinion,  to  make  fair  allowance  ; but  it  may 
be  stated  at  1,200  pounds,  as  that  appears  to  be 
the  average  of  the  authorities  I have  quoted. 

On  a tobacco  plantation,  the  clearing  of  the 
ground,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  planting, 
weeding,  hoeing,  pruning,  curing  and  packing  of 
the  tobacco,  produce  a round  of  occupation  ; and 
the  Negro  has  only  time  to  cultivate  his  portion  of 
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maize  for  the  support  of  the  establishment.  Ail 
other  labour  on  a tobacco  plantation  being  aux- 
iliary to  the  great  object  of  cultivation,  it  might  be 
fair  to  charge  the  tobacco  with  the  whole  of  the 
Negro’s  support.  But  to  avoid  exaggeration,  and 
to  give  to  America  every  fair  advantage  in  the 
calculation,  let  only  one  half  of  the  expense  be 
charged  to  the  tobacco  or  11/.  5s.  per  acre. 

In  Virginia  the  price  of  a good  stout  working 
horse,  bred  in  the  mountains,  was  from  sixty  to 
ninety  dollars,  or  from  13/.  105.  to  SO/.  5s.  which 
may  be  considered  the  price  of  working  horses  in 
this  country.  Iron,  harness,  and  other  articles  for 
farming  purposes  are  cheaper  here  than  in  America. 

In  Ireland  we  have  not  determined  the  number 
of  plants  that  can  be  managed  by  one  industrious 
person,  as  an  indefinite  number  of  hands  are  em- 
ployed, according  to  the  urgency  of  the  operation ; 
but  it  may  be  predicated,  that  the  activity  and 
physical  powers  of  an  Irishman,  in  his  own  coun- 
try, are  not  only  equal,  but  superior  to  those  of 
of  the  sable  sons  of  Africa,  in  a torrid  climate. 
The  slowness  of  slave  labour  is  proverbial ; but 
from  the  extra  plants,  which  it  has  been  found  ne- 
cessary to  place  on  a given  area  in  Ireland,  as 
compared  with  America,  there  is  consequently  a 
greater  portion  of  labour  required  for  their  culti- 
vation. In  Ireland  it  is  usual  to  put  out  from 
522,000  to  2.5,000  plants  per  acre,  so  that  the  quan- 
tity planted  in  America,  is  not  more  than  two 
fifths  of  that  planted  in  Ireland.  This  difference 
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arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  species  or  va- 
riety, planted  in  America,  possessing  a longer  leaf, 
and  thereby  covering  the  ground.  The  labour  re- 
quired for  the  management  of  these  extra  plants 
may  double  that  of  the  same  area  in  America. 
What  is  the  cost  of  that  labour  ? Men  are  only 
employed  at  the  spade,  while  women,  boys  and 
girls,  at  two  shilling  or  two  shillings  and  six  pence 
per  week,  perform  all  the  other  operations.  This 
great  cheapness  of  labour  counterbalances  this 
difference  in  the  number  of  plants,  to  be  managed 
in  both  countries.  The  calculation  about  to  be 
submitted,  supposes  that  a man  at  twelve  pence 
per  day  is  engaged,  when  the  fact  is,  a boy  or  girl 
at  four  or  five  pence  will  perform  the  duty.  But 
to  give  the  United  States  every  advantage,  I shall 
allow  fifty  per  cent,  of  extra  labour  for  these  plants, 
and  the  application  of  manure. 

The  acreable  produce  of  tobacco  in  America 
has  been  stated  ; that  of  Ireland  remains  to  be  ex- 
plained. In  the  county  of  Wexford  it  rates  from 
1500  to  ^500  pounds  per  acre,  that  is  from  900  to 
1500,  or  an  average  of  1200  pounds  per  English 
acre,  which  is  the  average  of  America.  But  the 
soil  of  the  county  of  Wexford  is  light,  and  in  no 
way  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  sheltered  vallies 
and  the  deep  rich  loams  of  the  county  in  which 
the  writer  resides,  where  the  plough  can  scarcely 
touch  the  sub-soil.  Here  I have  had  2,800  pounds 
per  acre,  in  fair  field  cultivation,  which  is  equal  to 
1680  pounds  per  English.  This  produce  would 
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be  considered  as  excellent  on  the  virgin  lands  of 
Kentucky  or  Louisiana. 

But  there  is  this  essential  difference^ — in  America 
the  freshness  and  richness  of  the  soil  supplies  the 
want  of  manure  ; in  Ireland  that  manure  must  be 
supplied.  This  is  an  extra  charge  upon  the  Irish 
grower.  The  quantity  required  is  at  least  eighty  tons 
per  acre,  and  the  price  of  such  manure,  in  the  metro- 
polis and  large  towns,  is  two  shillings  per  ton. 
If  the  manure  be  created  on  the  farm  of  the  grower, 
so  much  the  better,  but  it  is  a charge  upon  his 
tobacco  crop,  so  far  as  it  forms  a part  of  his  rota- 
tion. A tobacco  crop  may  be  considered  as  the 
essence  of  a green  fallow.  The  previous  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil,  the  manure,  the  weeding  and 
spade  labour  render  it  the  finest  preparation  for 
wheat  that  can  be  imagined.  It  would  therefore 
be  unfair  to  charge  the  manure  upon  the  tobacco 
crop,  where  the  succeeding  crops  derive  their  share 
of  advantage.  I am  disposed  to  charge  one  half 
to  that  account. 

There  is  somewhat  more  trouble  in  rearing 
plants  in  these  countries  than  in  America ; but  the 
difference  is  scarcely  worth  taking  into  consider- 
ation, as  the  manure  that  is  requisite  for  the  for- 
cing beds  is  afterwards  available  for  other  purposes. 

Admitting  that  the  previous  preparation  of  the 
soil,  the  cost  of  farming  stock,  and  that  of  the 
various  articles  requisite  for  agricultural  purposes, 
to  be  the  same  in  Ireland  as  in  America  ; and  that 
the  purchase  value  of  land  in  one  country  is  equal 
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to  the  rent  paid  in  the  other,  the  relative  cost  of 
production,  in  English  measure,  is  as  follows ; — 


IRELAND. 

^ s.  d. 

Labourer,  six  months 
from  the  planting  to 
the  packing  process, 
at  12c/.  per  diem.  - 7 iO  0 
Extra  labour  of  50  per 
cent,  on  plants  and 
manure,  - 3 15  0 

One-half  cost  of  forty- 

eight  tons  of  manure,  2 8 0 

Tithe,  county  and  pa- 
rish assessments,  - 0 3 6 

Balance  in  favour  of 

Ireland,  - 5 9 6 

cf  '19  6 0 


UNITED  STATES. 

JL  * dt 

Interest  of  500  dollars 
of  capital  in  the 

slave,  at  seven  years’ 
purchase  for  six 

months,  - -800 

His  support  for  the 

same  period,  - 1 1 5 0 

Land  tax,  - - 0 1 0 


£19  6 0^ 


Thus  without  a charge  of  rent,  interest,  or  wear 
and  tear  of  farming  stock,  on  either  side,  it  costs 
the  American  planter  19^‘  Qs.Od,  to  produce  l^OOlhs. 


* The  total  cost  of  production  in  Ireland,  may  be  said  to  stand 
thus  per  English  acre : — 


Two  ploughings,  one  cross-ploughing,  two  barrow- 
ings,  rolling,  hand-picking  and  cleaning  of 
. weeds,  opening  and  rolling  of  the  drills. 

Rent,  ------- 

Labour  from  the  planting  to  the  curing  process. 
Manure,  - - - - - - - 

Tithe  and  Assessments,  - - - _ 


£ s , d, 

2 10  0 
1 10  0 
115  0 
2 8 0 
0 3 6 


£17  16  6 


I find  from  my  farm  accounts,  the  labour  and  charge  upon  a 
tobacco  crop  may  be  estimated  at  thirty  pounds  or  tliirty  guineas 
per  Jrisb  acre,  which  is  equal  to  eighteen  pounds  or  eighteen 
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of  tobacco,  and  the  same  quantity  is  produced  in 
Ireland  for  a sum  of  13L  16.?.  6d,  being  an.advan-» 
tage  of  51.  9<^.  i)d.  in  favour  of  free  labour.  Never- 
theless, we  find  the  average  price  of  tobacco  at  the 
place  of  export  has  been  only  16/.  8.?.  Od.  per  hogs- 
head, which  is  2/.  1 8s.  Od.  short  of  the  above  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  production,  without  a charge 
of  rent  or  preparation.  This  deficiency  is  a dimi- 
nution of  the  profits  of  the  planter,  who  should 
have  the  interest  of  the  capital  embarked  in  the 
slave,  the  cost  of  his  support,  and  a rent  for  his 
ground  returned  to  him.  He,  therefore,  receives 
a smaller  rate  of  interest  for  his  capital,  and  a 
smaller  value  for  the  agricultural  produce  consumed 
by  his  slave  than  I was  disposed  to  allow  him.  The 
cultivation  of  tobacco  by  slave  labour  is,  therefore, 
not  a very  profitable  pursuit  in  the  United  States, 
as  it  iss  often  sold  in  the  European  markets,  at 

guineas  per  English  acre,  where  the  land  is  prepared  by  horse 
labour.  But  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  where  the  spade  has  been 
employed,  the  expense  of  plants,  preparation  and  labour,  is 
estimated  at  fifty  pounds  per  Irish  acre,  or  thirty  pounds  per  Eng- 
lish. It  therefore,  follows,  that  tobacco  can  be  produced  in 
Ireland  for  four-pence  per  pound,  which  is  the  price  of  tobacco  of 
ordinary  or  middling  quality  imported  from  America.  But  at  the 
same  time,  a higher  rate  of  remuneration  is  required  for  the  Irish 
and  British  grower  to  meet -the  casualties  to  which  this  delicate 
exotic  is  liable  in  our  northern  and  variable  climate.  I have  been 
thus  particular  in  this  statement  to  meet  an -objection  from  the 
advocates  of  the  free  trade  system,  who  state  that  the  British 
consumer  should  be  allowed  to  purchase  his  tobacco  at  the 
cheapest  market ; and  that  unless  Ireland  can  raise  it  upon  equal 
terms  as  America,  the  culture  should  be  suppressed.  I have  de- 
monstrated it  can  be  raised  upon  equal  terms  ; and  resting  upon  the 
simple  principle  of  self-preservation,  and  that  protection  which 
every  country  affords  to  its  own  productions,  the  Irish  and  British 
growers  of  tobacco  have  a right  to  demand  a preference  for  their 
produce  in  domestic  consumption. 
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prices  ruinously  low  to  the  planters.  This  is  not 
of  recent  occurrence.  Adam  Smith  says,  ‘‘  The 
cultivation  of  tobacco  seems  not  to  be  so  advan- 
tageous as  that  of  sugar.  I have  never  even  heard 
of  any  tobacco  plantation  that  was  improved  or 
cultivated  by  the  capital  of  merchants  who  resided 
in  Great  Britain,  and  our  tobacco  colonies  send  us 
home  no  such  wealthy  planters  as  we  see  frequently 
arrive  from  our  sugar  islands.’’*  Tobacco  is  grown 
in  America  on  soils  that  will  not  produce  wheat, 
from  an  excess  of  fertility,  and  its  more  portable  na- 
ture gives  it  a superiority  in  inland  situations  over 
the  other  exhausting  crops  of  hemp  or  Indian  corn. 
The  produce  of  one  acre  of  tobacco  can  be  pressed 
into  a hogshead,  while  for  hemp  or  Indian  corn, 
there  is  no  market,  from  the  expense,  distance, 
and  difficulty  of  transportation. t Tobacco,  there- 
fore, must  of  necessity  be  cultivated,  however  low 
the  remuneration.  The  general  price,  since  the 
peace,  has  been  from  four-pence  to  six-pence  per 
pound,  which  is  from  to  £30  per  hogshead  of 
ISOOlbs. 

In  addition  to  the  advantage  already  stated  in 
favor  of  Ireland,  is  to  be  added,  the  saving  of  com- 
mission, freight,  insurance,  and  shipping  charges, 
which  may  be  estimated  at  from  £3  to  £4^  per 
hogshead.  Irish  tobacco  is  already  at  the  door  of 

* Wealth  of  Nations,  Chap.  XI.  Book  I. 

4 During  the  last  summer,  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  Western 
States  was  one  dollar  per  bushel,  and  Indian  corn  has  been  sold 
at  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  dollar  per  bushel. 
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the  manufacturer,  and  is  convertible  into  money 
nearly  twelve  months  before  Virginian  tobacco 
usually  comes  to  market.  These  advantages  lead  to 
infer,  that  Irish  tobacco  can  be  grown  40  per  cent, 
cheaper  at  home  than  foreign  tobacco  is  generally 
supplied  to  us.  But  a difference  exists  in  the 
quality  that  counterbalances  this  advantage.  Irish 
tubacco  is  not  so  palatable  to  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  sweet  scented  American,  and 
from  its  freshness  it  is  not  so  beneficial  to  the 
manufacturer.  Time,  however,  will  remedy  these 
objections.  The  cheapness  of  Irish  tobacco  will 
recommend  its  use,  and  the  taste  of  the  public 
will  gradually  conform  to  it.  Under  legislative 
encouragement,  improvements  will  be  made  in  the 
cultivation  and  in  the  curing  process  ; the  plant  will 
become  more  and  more  acclimated,  and  the  revolu- 
tion of  a few  years  is  only  required,  to  bring  it  into 
general  consumption  with  the  mass  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  soil  and  climate  of 
America  are  more  favorable  to  the  growth  of  to- 
bacco than  those  of  Ireland  ; but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  equally  certain,  that  it  can  be  grown  in  these 
islands  in  quantity,  not  only  equal  to  our  domestic 
consumption,  but  of  a quality  to  entitle  it  to  be- 
come an  article  of  commerce.^  From  an  observa- 

* During  the  last  summer,  five  hogsheads  of  Irish  tobacco 
were  exported  to  Norway  from  Liverpool.  Feeling  that  I had 
taken  an  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  this  fact  was 
communicated  to  me  by  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  whom  a freight 
‘ of  salt  and  this  tobacco  had  been  offered,  and  he  only  disagi'eed 
upon  the  terms. 
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tioii  of  the  casualties  to  which  tobacco  is  liable  in 
both  countries,  I am  induced  to  believe  the  advan- 
tage lies  with  Ireland.  It  is  well  known,  that  as 
we  approach  the  tropics,  the  calamities  to  which 
vegetation  is  subject  increase.  In  our  uniform 
climate  we  are  exempt  from  those  devastating  hur- 
ricanes, hail-storms,  inundations,  or  periodical 
gales,  that  in  a few  hours  annihilate  tlie  hopes  of 
the  planter,  and  destroy,  perhaps,  the  whole  pro- 
duce on  his  estate.  In  Virginia  the  diseases  and 
injuries  to  which  tobacco  is  liable,  are,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  planter,  worm-holes,  ripe-shot,  or 
sun-burnt,  moon-burnt,  house-burnt,  stunted  by 
growth,  torn  by  storms  of  hail  or  wind,  injured  or 
killed  by  frost.  In  Ireland  we  are  exempt  from  those 
damages,  except  what  may  arise  from  heavy  gales, 
which,  in  exposed  situations,  lacerate  and  break  off 
the  leaves ; or  an  early  frost,  which  is  seldom  injuri- 
ous before  Michaelmas,  at  which  time,  if  the  planter 
be  careful,  he  can  have  his  tobacco  off  the  ground. 
The  injuries  arising  from  insects  are  still  more 
hurtful  in  America  than  in  Ireland.  Taking  the 
average  of  seasons,  we  have  sufficient  of  solar  heat 
to  bring  tobacco  to  reasonable  perfection  ; and  the 
uniformity  of  our  climate  renders  the  return  of 
the  Irish  grower  more  certain  than  that  of  the 
American.  In  this  respect  we  are  more  advan- 
tageously circumstanced  than  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  The  absence  of  vernal  frosts,  the  greater 
moisture  of  the  summer,  the  cheapness  of  labour, 
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and  the  mildness  of  our  climate,  give  us  advantages 
in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  that  are  not  possessed 
by  our  British  neighbours,  and  we  must  conclude, 
that  Ireland,  in  all  her  circumstances,  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  growth  of  that  article. 

If  the  same  sedulous  care  had  been  taken  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  to  foster  and  improve  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  that  has  been  resorted  to  for 
its  suppression,  it  would  now  be  a better  commo- 
dity than  what  we  are  able  to  produce.  Under 
proper  regulations  and  encouragement,  however, 
we  can  soon  repair  the  want  of  experience,  and  the 
impolicy  of  former  times. 

The  growth  of  tobacco  will  not  become  so  gene- 
ral in  Ireland  as  some  are  disposed  to  imagine. 
Its  cultivation  must  be  abandoned  on  poor  soils, 
and  it  will  be  confined  to  rich  and  favoured  situ- 
ations. So  it  is  in  America  ; it  is  only  on  alluvial, 
or  rich  ground  its  culture  is  productive  ; but  we 
have  in  those  islands  ample  space  for  the  cultiva- 
tion, and  acre  for  acre  our  produce  will  be  found 
to  equal  that  of  America.  There  is  another  cir- 
cumstance to  limit  the  cultivation,  and  that  is,  the 
want  of  suitable  offices  to  cure  and  dry  the  tobacco. 
Every  grower  must  suit  or  proportion  his  cultiva- 
tion to  his  curing  means.  To  give  some  idea  of 
the  extent  of  room  required,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  state,  that  I had  the  interior  of  a barn,  of  ninety 
feet  in  length,  twice  covered  over  by  the  produce 
of  a rood  of  tobacco,  that  was  a subject  of  experi- 
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ment.  It  was  festooned  from  the  roof,  and  thus 
vaulted  the  interior  of  the  building.  It  has  been 
stated,  that  tobacco  can  be  made  an  article  of  ge- 
neral field  produce  in  these  countries,  that  it  can 
be  grown  in  unlimited  quantity  ; that  it  will  ex- 
tend over  our  plains,  ascend  the  hills,  and  usurp 
the  dominion  of  Ceres  ; that  Ireland  will  become 
another  Virginia,  and  that  the  smiling  goddess 
will  cease  to  scatter  her  gifts  around  her.  Such 
statements  are  theoretical  and  erroneous.  In  this 
treatise  the  reader  has  already  discovered  sufficient 
information  to  guide  his  practice. 


CHAP.  XL 
Tithe  upon  Tobacco. 

To  encourage  and  establish  the  culture  of  tobac- 
co in  these  countries,  it  is  considered  essential  that 
the  government  should  abstain  from  a heavy  demand 
of  revenue,  during  its  infantine  state.  That  such 
a disposition  exists  I have  every  reason  to  believe, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  their  example  will  lead 
to  forbearance  in  another  quarter.  In  the  county 
of  Wexford,  the  clergy  have  put  forward  their 
claims  to  tithe  upon  tobacco,  and  these  claims  have 
been  established  in  the  court  of  Dr.  Elrington,  the 
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Lord  Bishop  of  Fenis.  ])uring  my  visit  at  Ennis- 
corihy,  I was  informed,  the  demand  was  generally 
from  six  pounds  to  nine  pounds  sterling,  per  acre  ; 
and  that  the  exaction  of  this  most  exorbitant  sum 
had  excited  feelings  of  strong  indignation  and 
exasperation  on  the  part  of  the  people.*  It  has 
fallen  with  particular  severity  upon  an  innocent 
and  unoffending  class  of  persons,  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  as  they  are 
called.  Their  religious  feelings  forbid  the  pay- 
ment of  tithe  as  a support  to  a clergy,  whose 
religious  opinions  they  disavow,  and  whose  in- 
structions they  reject.  They  have  been  in  con- 
sequence, cited  by  the  rector  to  the  court  of  his 
bishop,  where  no  appearance  is  made  by  the 
impugnant ; a decree  is  made  out,  no  matter  how 
extravagant  the  demand,  and  executed  upon  the 
goods  of  the  friend  of  peace.  No  resistance,  or 
replevin  takes  place,  the  law  takes  its  course,  and 
the  cattle  or  property  of  the  passive  and  unoffending 
Quaker  are  sold,  perhaps  at  the  first  cross  roads,  for 
one  half  or  one  third  of  their  real  value.  Thus  these 
exemplary  members  of  society  pay  a double  or 
treble  tithe,  rather  than  violate  a conscientious 
feeling  that  should  be  respected  where  no  sort  of 
equivalent  is  afforded. 

Of  all  articles,  tobacco  should  not  be  rated 
for  the  support  of  the  clergyman  at  the  tenth  of 

* I have  been  informed  by  a respectable  practising  barrister, 
that  the  incuinbent  of  Enniscortby  has  raised  the  value  of  his 
living  from  400/.  to  2000/.  per  annum  by  bis  tithe  from  tobacco. 
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its  value,  because  it  is  not  so  oiucli  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  as  the  produce  of  human 
industry.  It  requires  more  labour  and  assidu- 
ous attention  than  any  article  of  our  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  to  define  the  value,  by  the 
capital  expended  on  its  cultivation,  is  to  establish 
a principle  that  must  destroy  the  culture,  and  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  these  countries  to  successfully 
compete  with  the  United  States,  where  such  op- 
pressive exactions  are  unknown.* 

Such  a tithe  as  has  been  affirmed  in  the  court 
of  the  right  reverend  and  learned  Prelate  alluded 
to,  will  alone  defeat  the  culture,  and  all  the  efforts 
of  the  legislature  to  promote  it,  unless  it  be  made 
a matter  of  fixed  commutation  in  those  instances, 
where  green  or  preparatory  crops  are  titheable. 
But  in  those  cases  where  the  modus  of  the  parish 
is  not  to  pay  on  such  crops,  tobacco  should  be  free. 
Potatoes,  turnips,  or  mangel-wurzel,  which  form 
the  basis  or  preparation  for  the  corn  crops  of  a 
rotation,  are  not  tithed  in  many  places,  and  if  a 
new  article  of  preparation  be  introduced,  it  should 
be  entitled  to  the  same  privilege. 

The  levying  of  tithe  from  a new  article  of  cul- 
ture is  not  practised  upon  the  continent,  and  be- 

*In  the  year  1785  the  assembly  of  the  State  of  Virginia  enacted, 
“that  no  man  should  be  compelled  to  support  any  religious  worship, 
place,  or  minister  whatever,  nor  be  enforced,  restrained,  molested, 
or  burdened  in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  otherwise  suffer  on  account 
of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief ; but  that  all  men  should  be  free 
to  profess,  and  by  argument  to  maintain  their  ojiinions  in  matters 
of  religion  ; and  that  the  same  should,  in  no  wise  diminish,  en- 
large or  affect  their  civil  capacities.” 
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fore  the  revolution,  it  was  not  practised  in  France, 
where  the  oppressive  exactions  and  exemptions  of 
the  clergy,  formed  one  of  the  fermenting  ingre- 
dients of  the  revolution.  Arthur  Young  in  his 
tour  through  that  country  says,  “ In  regard  to  the 
oppressions  of  the  clergy,  as  to  tithes,  I must  do 
that  body  a justice,  to  which  a claim  cannot  be 
laid  in  England.  Though  the  ecclesiastical  tenth 
was  levied  in  France  more  severely  than  usual  in 
Italy,  yet  was  it  never  exacted  with  such  horrid 
greediness  as  is  at  present  the  disgrace  of  England. 
When  taken  in  kind,  no  such  thing  was  known  in 
any  part  of  France,  where  I made  enquiries,  as  a 
tenth  ; It  was  always  a twelfth  or  a thirteenth,  or 
or  even  a twentieth  of  the  produce,  and  in  no  part 
of  the  kingdom  did  a new  article  of  culture  pay 
any  thing ; thus  turnips,  cabbages,  clover,  chicoree, 
potatoes,  &c.  paid  nothing,  in  many  parts  mea- 
dows were  exempted,  silk- worms  nothing.  Olives 
in  some  places  paid,  in  more  they  did  not;  cows  no- 
thing, lambs  from  the  twelfth  to  the  twenty-first;  wool 
nothing.  Such  mildness  in  the  levy  of  this  odious  tax, 
is  absolutely  unknown  in  England.’’*  According  to 
the  French  rule,  tobacco,  as  a new  article  of  culture 
in  these  countries,  should  be  exempted;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  in 
Ireland,  will  abstain  from  these  oppressive  de- 
mands ; and  still  more,  that  care  will  be  taken  by 
parliament  to  prevent  them,  by  either  exempting 
tobacco  where  green  crops  are  titheable,  or  making 

* Vol.  II.  p.  512,  Dublin,  1793. 
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it  a subject  of  fixed  commutation.  It  is  so  pecu- 
liar a source  of  revenue,  it  may  be  considered  as 
crown  property.  The  original  value  is  not  more 
than  a sixth  or  an  eighth  part  of  the  duty,  and 
if  the  clergy  abandon  all  claim  upon  tobacco, 
where  it  will  contribute  so  much  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  state,  it  would  be  no  great  act  of  generosity, 
loaded  as  they  are  with  favors,  and  the  accumu- 
lated property  of  ages. 

In  the  detail  of  taking  tithe  upon  tobacco,  there 
is  much  of  difficulty.  The  period  for  defining  the 
tithe,  is  when  the  severance  is  effected.  That 
definition  is  most  difficult  with  respect  to  tobacco. 
The  leaves  are  taken  off  according  to  the  sudden 
or  unequal  ripening  that  may  prevail,  and  that  be- 
ing the  period  when  the  first  distribution  can  be 
made,  that  is  the  time  for  the  rector  to  receive  his 
tenth.  It  is  impossible  the  planter  can  serve  the 
notice  required,  upon  the  rector,  so  sudden  and 
unexpected  are  the  changes  of  the  plant,  and  of  the 
weather,  at  the  critical  time  of  the  taking  of  the 
leaves.  He  may  perhaps  have  served  no  notice, 
and  the  wind  has  only  to  drop  round  to  the  north, 
and  a frost  is  threatened.  The  planter  therefore, 
to  save  his  crop,  must  call  all  his  hands  together, 
and  carry  his  tobacco  off  the  ground  to  his  farm 
offices,  to  save  it  from  serious  injury  or  destruction. 
This  act  of  imperative  necessity,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  amounts  to  a forcible  abstraction, 
and  subjects  the  offending  party  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  tithe  that  any  common  or  unprincipled  proc- 
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tor  may  swear  tlie  crop  was  worth,  and  that  amount 
can  he  decreed  and  enforced  without  mitigation. 

If  revenue  be  raised  from  native  tobacco,  the  ex- 
action of  tithe  will  place  the  clergyman  in  a new 
character,  not  well  suited  to  his  station  he  must 
become  a tobacco  dealer,  and  responsible  to  the 
crown  for  the  amount  of  duty  chargeable  upon  the 
stock  he  has  on  hand.  In  drawing  the  tithe  in 
kind  he  has  little  security,  and  the  crown  still  less ; 
for  tithe  taken  in  that  way,  is  an  invariable  object 
of  pillage,  for  purposes  of  annoyance.  If  the  plant- 
ing became  general  in  a parish,  it  never  could  be 
taken  in  kind,  so  numerous  are  the  difficulties  that 
would  attend  this  crop.  At  the  time  of  severance, 
it  is  of  so  perishable  a nature,  in  three  days’  time 
it  might  become  a mass  of  putrefaction,  in  case  of 
inattention  ; and  the  law  does  not  provide,  nor  can 
it  effectually,  for  the  obstacles  and  embarrass- 
ments that  might  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  taking 
tithe  upon  tobacco.  It  is  therefore  an  article  that 
cannot  be  made  titheable,  without  great  embarrass- 
ment to  all  parties  ; and  if  the  late  impugnants  in 
the  ecclesiastical  court  of  Ferns,  had  tendered  the 
tithe  in  kind,  the  exorbitant  demand  that  was 
levied  against  them,  could  never  have  been  realised 
to  the  reverend  promovant,  such  is  the  cost,  risk 
and  trouble  of  the  curing  process. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  in  framing  any  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  the  growth  of  tobacco  in  these  coun- 
tries, care  will  be  taken  to  adjust  this  important 
part  of  the  •question.  Already  there  lias  been  a 
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precedent  with  respect  to  madder,  on  which  tithe 
is  limited  by  statute  to  five  shillings  an  acre.*  The 
tithe  of  all  expensive  crops  should  be  equally  de- 
lined  ; and  if  such  a commutation  were  effected  in 
other  articles,  it  would  prove  most  desirable  in  an 
agricultural  country  like  Ireland,  where  the  mass  of 
the  population  are  of  a religion  different  from  that 
of  the  state.  A happy  effect  of  such  a regulation 
would  be,  that  it  w^ould  prevent  those  vexatious 
and  expensive  proceedings  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  that  create  so  much  of  unpleasant  and  acri- 
monious feeling  between  the  rector  and  his  pa- 
rishioners. He  would  then  appear  in  his  natural 
character,  as  the  friend,  rather  than  a harsh  pro- 
secutor of  his  flock  ; the  utility  of  his  vocation 
would  be  restored,  and  as  the  grounds  of  litigation 
would  be  removed,  that  ill-will,  which  generally 
accompanies  it,  would  subside,  where  it  now  con- 
tributes to  defeat  the  leading  objects  of  his  ministry,  ^ 

* ‘‘  The  tithe,  as  it  is  frequently  a very  unequal  tax  upon  the 
rent,  so  it  is  always  a great  discouragement,  both  to  the  im- 
provements of  the  landlord,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  farmer. 
The  one  cannot  venture  to  make  the  most  important,  which  are 
generally  the  most  expensive,  improvements;  nor  the  other  to  raise 
the  most  valuable,  which  are  generally,  too,  the  most  expensive 
crops  ; when  the  church,  which  lays  out  no  part  of  the  expence,  is 
to  share  so  very  largely  in  the  profit.  The  cultivation  of  madder 
was,  for  a long  time,  confined  by  the  tithe  to  the  united  pro- 
vinces, which  being  Presbyterian  countries,  and  upon  that  account 
exempted  from  this  destructive  tax,  enjoyed  a sort  of  monopoly  of 
that  useful  dyeing  drug,  against  the  rest  of  Europe,  The  late  at- 
tempts to  introduce  the  culture  of  this  plant  into  England,  have 
been  made  only  in  consequence  of  the  statute  which  enacted,  that 
five  shillings  an  acre  should  be  received  in  lieu  of  all  manner  of 
tithe  upon  rhadder.” — Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations^  Book 
F.  Chapter  II. 
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On  the  Collection  of  Revenue  froyn  native  Tobacco, 

“ Tobacco,  as  used  by  man,’’  says  Du  Tour, 
( Nouveau  Cour  (V Agricultui'e ) “ gives  pleasure 
to  tbe  savage  and  the  philosopher,  to  the  inhabitant 
of  the  burning  desart,  and  the  frozen  zone.’^  For 
the  rich  and  the  happy,  the  pipe  and  the  cigar  may 
seem  the  mere  abuse  of  idleness  ; but,  to  the  toil- 
worn  labourer  it  is  far  otherwise.  To  him  this 
soothing  and  harmless  narcotic,  is  a real  enjoy- 
ment, far  better  than  the  fatal  stimulants  of  the 
tavern.  To  prevent  the  use  of  this  plant,  which 
Providence  has  suited  to  the  growth  of  almost  every 
climate,  is  to  reject  the  bounty  of  nature,  and  to 
oppress  the  forlorn  and  the  poor.  By  its  morphine 
it  calms  the  turbulence  of  the  mind,  and  becomes 
a real  gratification  or  luxury.  Being  however  an 
acquired  or  unnecessary  enjoyment,  it  forms  a le- 
gitimate subject  for  taxation  : — so  it  is  considered 
in  almost  every  country,  but  the  excessive  rate  of 
duty  to  which  it  is  liable,  limits  the  consumption. 

The  mode  in  which  revenue  is  levied  from  to- 
bacco, appears  to  vary  with  the  institutions  of  each 
country.  Where  a nation  depends  upon  a foreign 
supply,  it  is  collected  with  facility  in  the  customs ; 
and  when  of  native  growth,  through  the  excise  or 
civil  administration.  Now,  that  we  are  about  to 
admit  native  tobacco  in  home  consumption,  it  be- 
comes a natural  subject  of  enquiry,  how  the  duty 
can  be  collected  with  economy  and  efficiency  \ and 
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with  a due  regard  to  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the 
state,  and  the  maintenance  of  public  credit. 

That  it  can  be  collected  from  native  tobacco,  is 
easily  demonstrated  ; and  as  far  as  the  amount  of 
that  revenue  is  concerned,  it  may  appear  a matter 
of  indifference  whether  it  be  derived  from  foreign 
or  native  tobacco,  or  a combination  of  both.  In 
Germany  and  Holland,  where  there  is  abundance 
of  domestic  produce,  foreign  tobacco  is  imported  in 
large  quantities,  to  combine  with  that  of  their  own 
growth.  So  it  will  be  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ; and  the  effect  of  that  combination  will  be  to 
lower  the  price,  and  induce  a greater  consumption. 
All  analogy  leads  to  infer  an  augmentation  rather 
than  a diminution  of  revenue,  by  a reduction  of  the 
price  of  tobacco  to  the  consumer.  If  the  revenue 
lose  by  a partial  substitution  of  native  tobacco  for 
foreign,  it  gains  by  the  increased  consumption  of 
both.  Such  is  the  taste  of  the  people  of  these 
countries  for  foreign  tobacco,  their  opulence  will 
still  attract  to  our  ports,  a large  portion  of  the  fine 
tobacco  of  the  globe,  and  the  importation  of  that 
description  is  not  likely  to  decrease  to  any  consi- 
derable extent.  If,  therefore,  the  mixture  of  native 
tobacco  be  permitted  in  the  manufacture,  so  as  to 
considerably  reduce  the  price,  a corresponding  in- 
crease of  consumption  of  foreign  and  native  tobac- 
co, and  a consequent  increase  of  revenue  will  ensue. 

As  to  the  mode  of  collection,  two  plans  have 
been  laid  before  the  public.  The  first  is,  an  acre- 
able  tax  upon  the  growing  tobacco  j and  the  next, 
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that  tlie  amount  of  duty  is  to  be  regulated  by  the 
rector’s  valuation  of  his  tithe.  I am  decidedly  of 
opinion,  neither  of  these  plans  is  applicable. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  a fixed  charge  per  acre, 
would  prove  most  unequal  in  its  operation  ; as  the 
crop  must  vary  with  the  soil,  situation,  manure, 
cultivation  and  season.  Admitting  there  were  a 
classification  of  soils,  and  a graduated  duty,  there 
is  still  no  certainty  for  the  crop,  so  liable  is  it  to 
casualty,  from  natural  or  adventitious  causes.  The 
rate  of  duty,  therefore,  might  prove  oppressive,  or, 
in  case  of  of  a luxuriant  crop,  far  beneath  its  value. 
The  rich,  whose  capital  would  procure  assiatance 
to  guard  against  neglect  or  accident,  would  be 
gainers,  while  the  poor,  struggling  husbandman,  of 
scanty  means,  could  not  raise  a crop  to  pay  the 
stated  duty.  There  is  also  this  insuperable  objec- 
tion ; the  excise  would  have  no  controul  or  know- 
ledge of  the  quantity  of  native  tobacco  in  manu- 
facture ; and  the  quantity  grown  on  a given  area, 
would  be  increased,  to  the  injury  of  the  quality. 

With  respect  to  the  second  plan  of  defining  the 
amount  of  the  growing  crop,  by  the  valuation  of  a 
tithe-proctor,  and  assessing  an  acreable  tax  in  the 
green  state,  according  to  its  apparent  value  or  lux- 
uriance. This  plan  is  equally  impracticable,  if  the 
excise  are  to  have  a knowledge  of  the  quantity  in 
manufacture  ; and  that  knowledge  is  indispensable 
where  it  can  only  be  used  in  combination  with  fo- 
reign tobacco.  No  duty  can  be  assessed  on  to- 
bacco in  the  green  state  \ because  it  may  be  all 
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lost  through  error  or  neglect  in  the  curing  process^ 
and  a duty  of  so  much  per  pound  on  the  cured  to- 
bacco, is  the  only  equitable  mode  of  assessment. 
Enough  has  been  said  upon  the  injustice  and  dif- 
ficulty of  taking  tithe  from  tobacco,  and  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  it  a subject  of  a fixed  commuta- 
tion, as  all  expensive  crops  ought  to  be.  Entertain- 
ing that  opinion,  I am  further  disposed  to  reject  a 
valuation  founded  upon  a principle  that  will  subvert 
the  cultivation,  and  banish  it  the  kingdom,  as  ef- 
fectually as  the  edicts  of  James  the  First, 

In  those  parts  of  the  Continent,  where  tobacco 
is  a royal  monopoly,  all  tobacco  is  carried  to  the 
royal  depots,  and  the  commissioners,  who  conduct 
the  manufacture,  give  the  planter  a fair  value  for 
his  crop,  according  to  its  quality.  Equally  so,  I 
would  have  all  tobacco  carried  to  the  king’s  store ; 
and  there  delivered  to  the  manufacturer,  upon 
payment  of  a stated  excise  duty.  In  consequence 
of  the  observation  contained  in  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Dawson  of  the  treasury,  already  given,  that  it  was 
the  increased  establishment  of  excise  officers,  and 
the  difficulty  of  collecting  duty  from  native  to- 
bacco, that  had  then  induced  the  government  to 
resort  to  prohibition,  I have  been  induced  to  de- 
devise a plan  for  the  collection  without  the  inter- 
vention of  an  excise  officer,  and  without  entailing 
additional  burdens  on  the  state.  That  plan  I had 
the  honor  of  submitting  to  government  through 
Mr.  Dawson. 
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I did  this  for  these  reasons : — First,  to  prove 
the  collection  was  practicable,  and  consequently 
that  prohibition  was  not  required.  Secondly  : — to 
lighten  any  loss  the  revenue  might  sustain,  during 
our  experimental  course  of  tobacco,  by  establish^ 
ing  the  most  economical  mode  of  collection. 
Thirdly:— to  guard  against  the  introduction  of 
excisemen  in  the  agricultural  concerns  of  the  coun- 
try ; where  a body  of  men,  more  suited  to  the  taste 
and  habits  of  the  people,  could  discharge  the  duty, 
without  additional  burdens  to  the  state.  And, 
fourthly : — to  guard  against  those  oppressive  penal- 
ties in  regulating  the  growth  of  tobacco,  which 
would  prevent  the  country  gentlemen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or  their  tenantry,  from  enga- 
ging in  acultivation  where  the  domestic  comfort  and 
privacy  of  rural  life  would  be  invaded,  and  pro- 
perty would  be  rendered  insecure. 

The  late  malt  act,  and  the  leather  act,  have 
created  a horror  of  the  excise.  In  the  former, 
from  the  period  of  steeping  the  barley  to  its  manu- 
facture into  malt,  by  omissions  or  ignorance,  the 
maltster  is  liable  to  the  enormous  aggregate  of 
penalties  of  thirteen  thousand  pounds  sterling: 
and  in  the  latter  I have  known  a case  to  have  been 
tried  before  a bench  of  magistrates,  where  penal- 
ties to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  pounds  were 
endeavoured  to  be  levied,  where  the  loss  to  the 
revenue,  had  the  case  been  proved,  only  amounted 
to  nine-pence  I The  penalties  are  out  of  all  pro- 
portion with  the  offence.  If  such  a system  were 
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introduced  with  respect  to  tobacco,  it  would  sup- 
press the  culture  hy  its  vexatious  operation,  and 
only  lead  the  unwary  agriculturist  into  all  the  pen- 
alties and  losses  arising  from  ignorance  and  litiga- 
tion. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  framing  any  bill 
for  the  regulation  of  the  growth  of  tobacco,  care 
will  be  taken  to  prevent  the  unnessary  introduction 
of  this  system  which  has  already  operated  so  op- 
pressively, and  so  injuriously  in  the  branches  of 
trade  alluded  to  ; and  to  make  the  means  accord 
with  the  end,  that  mild  measures  should  prove 
encouragement,  and  forbearance  prove  protection. 


CHAP.  XII. 


The  Claims  of  Irelaiid, 

It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  any  arguments 
against  the  restrictive  system  which  has  been  so 
long  pursued  with  respect  to  tobacco  in  these 
countries,  when  the  determination  has  been  taken 
to  abandon  it ; but  a consequence  of  this  new 
source  of  industry  in  Ireland  will  be  an  increase  of 
revenue,  derived  from  the  circulation  of  capital 
amongst  a non-productive  population.  Reduced 
to  the  lowest  state  of  existence,  the  peasantry,  in 
many  districts,  consume  little  or  none  of  those 
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articles  from  which  revenue  is  raised,  and  in  such 
condition  they  appear  to  verify  the  adage — 

Ex  niljil  nihil  fit. 


Such  a people  are  a blank  in  the  finances  of  the 
state,  or  only  appear  at  the  debtor  side  of  the 
account,  in  the  heavy  military  establishment  which 
is  always  necessary  to  keep  idleness  in  order,  or 
the  pressing  impulse  of  want  within  the  limits  of 
legal  restraint.  To  produce  the  moral  elevation 
of  such  a people  is  not  only  the  interest  but  the 
duty  of  Great  Britain.  Irishmen  are  not  answer- 
able  for  the  condition  of  their  country.  She  it  is 
that  has  had  the  ruling  power ; she  it  is  that  has 
repressed  the  trade,  the  manufactures,  the  energies, 
and  the  resources  of  Ireland  ; she  it  is  that  has 
rendered  her  essentially  agricultural ; and  to  re- 
move the  baneful  effects  of  her  selfish  but  mista- 
ken policy,  to  obliterate  the  recollection  of  former 
wrongs,  to  unshackle  the  only  resource  left  to  her, 
she  should  remove  every  restraint  upon  the  produc- 
tions of  her  soil,  and  extend  to  her  the  utmost 
latitude  of  legislative  encouragement  and  protection. 
Our  resident  parliament  having  been  withdrawn,  to 
the  manifest  advantage  of  England,  she  must  con- 
sider herself  as  bound  to  Ireland  by  a common 
conjugal  interest ; and  that  in  making  sacrifices  for 
her  regeneration  and  improvement,  she  is  but 
generous  to  herself  when  she  performs  an  act  of 
retributive  justice,;  she  but  arrests  the  disease  of 
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pauperism  before  it  spreads  its  baneful  and  dete- 
riorating influence  over  the  mass  of  her  population. 

That  Ireland  is  entitled  to  those  sacrifices,  and 
that  she  has  strong  claims  to  pecuniary  assistance 
from  England,  is  easily  demonstrated.  Those 
claims  rest  upon  three  distinct  grounds 

First,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  injuries 
inflicted  by  England  upon  Ireland.  Already  the 
navigation  acts,  the  cattle  act,  and  the  woollen 
acts  have  been  alluded  to  ; but  the  extent  to  which 
the  system  has  been  carried  of  suppressing  trade 
in  Ireland,  and  making  her  resources  subservient 
to  the  opulence  of  England,  is  scarcely  credible, 
if  the  statute  book  did  not  afford  indubitable  evi- 
dence of  that  most  ruinous  and  unjust  policy. 
For  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  may  desire  more 
minute  information  upon  this  subject,  a statement 
of  acts  of  parliament  of  this  nature,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Appendix.* 

The  next  claim  of  Ireland  rests  upon  the  annual 
drain  of  capital  to  England,  created  by  the  trans- 
ference of  nearly  all  the  forfeited  lands  to  natives 
of  Britain,  who  from  possessions  in  their  own  coun- 
try, were  never  likely  to  be  residents  of  Ireland. 

And,  lastly,  the  passing  of  the  legislative  Union 
between  the  two  countries  which  has  further  added 
to  the  drainage  of  capital  by  increasing  the  number 
of  absentees. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  claims  it  may 
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be  stated,  the  various  acts  of  parliament  for  the 
suppression  of  Irish  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
agriculture,  reached  every  thing  upon  which  the 
industry  of  man  was  employed  in  Ireland.  They 
were  all  sacrifices  made  of  Irish  to  English  in- 
terest, realising  the  theory  of  Sir  John  Temple, 
and  justifying  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Pitt.*  They 
dried  up  the  sources  of  capital  in  Ireland,  and 
added  countless  millions  to  the  opulence  of  Bri- 
tain. The  misery,  ruin,  and  privation  resulting 
from  such  a system  of  legislation  to  Ireland,  and 
the  multiplied  misfortunes  it  entailed  on  indivi- 
duals, give  undoubted  claims  on  England  for 
retribution. 

The  other  two  claims  merge  into  one,  that  of 
equivalent  for  a drainage  of  capital.  Absenteeism, 
originating  in  the  confiscations  or  in  the  Union, 
drains  Ireland  of  four  millions  annually,  without  any 
return.  A country  subject  to  such  a drain  as  this, 
can  never  possess  a national  capital  to  develop 
its  own  resources.  That  drain  has  been  increasing 
from  the  revolution  to  the  present  time,  and 
its  disastrous  consequences  have  been  already 
traceable  in  the  neglected  and  impoverished  state 
of  the  country.  This  evil  has  long  been  a subject 
of  complaint ; various  ordinances  of  state,  acts  of 

* The  celebrated  Mr.  Pitt,  in  debating  tlie  commercial  propo- 
sitions in  the  year  1785,  said,  that  the  object  of  that  species 
of  policy  which  the  Britisli  government  had  exercised  towards 
Ireland,  had  been  to  debar  her  from  the  enjoyment  and  use  of 
her  own  resources ^ and  to  make  her  subservy^it  to  the  interests 
of  Britain.” 
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parliament,  and  many  records  cited  by  Prynne,  on 
the  fourth  institute,  clearly  demonstrate  how  great 
a grievance  absenteeism  has  ever  been  considered. 
It  has  frequently  occupied  public  attention,  and 
lists  of  Irish  absentees  have  been  published  from 
time  to  time.  The  following  will  exhibit  the  pro- 
gress of  the  evil  to  its  present  magnitude. 

The  first  list  we  have  is  taken  from  a work,  en- 
titled Remarks  on  the  Affairs  and  Trade  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,”  London,  I69I,  quarto.  The 
writer  divides  the  absentees  into  three  classes, 
and  gives  a result  of  £136,018  as  the  total  drain- 
age from  to  Ireland, 

The  patriotic  and  excellent  Thomas  Prior  drew 
up  a list  of  the  absentees  of  Ireland,  with  observa- 
tions on  the  trade  and  condition  of  that  kingdom, 
Dublin,  17^9,  This  statement  makes  the  drain- 
age of  Ireland  amount  to  ^6^7)799. 

In  1779,  Arthur  Young,  in  an  appendix  to  his 
tour  in  Ireland,  composed  a list  of  absentees  j but 
the  most  perfect  statement  we  have  of  the  amount 
at  that  period,  is  an  alphabetical  list,  published  in 
178^,  which  gave  a total  of  223, ‘222.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  estimated  that  Ireland  is  annually  drained 
of  four  millions  sterling. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  absenteeism, 
which  in  the  time  of  Swift  was  considered  the  bane 
of  Ireland.  What  would  that  great  patriot  now 
say,  were  he  alive,  when  the  evil  has  reached  its 
preesnt  magnitude?  Even  in  his  time  absenteeism 
had  so  exhausted  the  country,  he  has  recorded  his 
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opinion  of  the  impoverished  state  of  it,  in  the  foh 
lowing  satire  on  the  building  of  the  magazine  in  the 
Phoenix  park: 

Behold  a proof  of  Irish  sense, 

Here  Irish  wit  is  seen, 

When  the  country’s  not  worth  defence^ 

They  build  a magazine.” 

Setting  aside  all  the  losses  Ireland  has  sustained, 
antecedent  to  the  Union,  what  is  the  state  of  the 
account  between  the  two  countries,  after  a lapse 
of  thirty  years?  A loss  of  four  millions  per  annum, 
makes  a capital  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions, 
and  the  compound  interest  on  such  a sum,  if  per- 
mited  to  fructify  in  the  hands  of  an  industrious 
community,  would  make  that  fund  which  has  been 
drained  from  us,  a national  capital  of  nearly  three 
hundred  million.  The  vivifying  influence  of  such 
a diffusion  of  wealth,  would  soon  dispel  that  fright- 
ful wretchedness  and  poverty  that  disfigure  this 
most  fertile  country,  and  sicken  the  heart  of  every 
Irishman,  who,  after  occasional  absence,  returns 
to  his  native  shore.  It  would  animate  every  spe- 
cies of  industry,  re-model  our  agriculture,  and 
render  us  a happy,  contented,  and  independent 
people,  in  place  of  being,  as  we  now  are,  suppli- 
cant creditors  at  the  door  of  the  English  trea- 
sury. 

The  period  is  favourable  for  the  consideration 
of  the  claims  of  Ireland.  The  legislative  measures 
of  the  last  session  have  laid  the  foundation  on  . 
which  the  superstructure  of  Ireland’s  welfare  and 
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prosperity  can  be  permanently  erected.  It  now 
remains  to  remove  every  trace  of  the  former  rui- 
nous policy  pursued  towards  this  country,  to  foster 
and  develop  her  resources,  to  repair  the  dilapida- 
tion which  neglect  and  impolicy  have  produced  in 
the  social  fabric,  to  politically  amalgamate  the 
inhabitants  of  both  countries,  and  realize  the  favo- 
rite theory  of  making  them  grow  up  as  one  people. 
A great  duty  is  now  assigned  the  imperial  legisla- 
ture, the  regeneration  of  a nation,  and  the  mould- 
ing of  the  exquisite  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, into  purposes  of  utility  and  advantage  to 
the  empire.  Such  is  the  wretched  condition  of 
Ireland,  the  observation  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  and 
the  sarcasm  of  Curran  have  still  their  application, 
that  it  was  ‘‘  a country,  for  which  God  had  done 
much,  and  man  but  little.’^  A vast  deal  remains 
to  be  done  for  her  improvement,  before  that  po- 
verty, that  paralysis,  that  afflicts  her,  can  be  remo- 
ved, or  before  she  attains  that  healthy  state,  that 
will  render  her  a vigorous  and  truly  integral  por- 
tion of  this  great  empire.  It  now  remains  for  the 
imperial  legislature  to  effect  this  renovation,  as 
the  incorporation  of  our  Irish  parliament  has  im- 
posed upon  it  this  important  duty.  That  it  will 
attend  more  sedulously  to  Irish  affairs  is  expected 
from  the  earnest  they  have  given  during  the  last 
session  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  every  encou- 
ragement will  be  extended  to  objects  of  public 
improvement  in  Ireland,  and  that  our  claims  to 
pecuniary  assistance  to  effect  them  will  be  gene* 
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rously  and  wisely  gr  anted,  where  the  advantages 
that  will  result  from  them  will  revert  upon  the 
donor. 

With  such  claims  upon  the  justice,  the  gene- 
rosity, and  the  self-interest  of  England,  it  is  not 
too  much  for  Ireland  to  demand  the  free  exercise 
of  her  own  resources.  Should  the  government 
lose  a little  in  revenue  for  a short  time,  by  the 
substitution  of  native  for  foreign  tobacco,  in  do- 
mestic consumption,*  it  is  a small  consideration, 
compared  with  the  advantages  that  will  ultimately 
rssult  from  an  extension  of  tobacco  cultivation  in 
a country  where  the  people  perish  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  The  report  of  the  committee,  appointed 
at  the  London  tavern  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers 
by  famine,  in  18^22,  is  before  the  public.  The 
conduct  of  the  poor  under  such  a visitation,  was 
most  meritorious  ; amidst  distress  the  most  afflict- 
ing, and  famine,  producing  death  by  starvation. 
The  misfortunes  of  that  year  were  produced  by  a 
failure  of  the  potato  crop,  while  there  was  sufficient 
of  bread  corn  in  the  country  for  the  support  of  the 
inhabitants.  But  of  what  use  was  that  bread  where 
the  people  had  not  the  means  to  buy  it  ? So  it  is 
at  this  moment,  the  excess  of  our  population,  be- 

* The  writer  is  able  to  say,  that  the  revenue  from  tobacco  in 
Ireland  has  rather  increased,  than  sustained  diminution,  during  the 
last  year.  This  is  attributable  to  the  suppression  of  smuggling  of 
foreign  tobacco,  wherever  Irish  tobacco  has  appeared.  It  is  tliere- 
fore  a gratifying  reflection,  that  during  our  experimental  course, 
the  government  are  not  likely  to  sustain  pecuniary  loss  ; and  that 
the  expense  of  our  experience  is  not  to  be  borne  by  the  treasury, 
but  abstracted  from  the  profits  of  the  smuggler. 
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yond  the  means  of  our  employment,  has  driven 
them  to  the  lowest  point  of  existence,  that  of  pota- 
toes, and  in  the  event  of  a failure  of  that  crop,  they 
have  no  resource.  When  famine  arises  from  a 
scarcity  of  bread  corn,  the  people  may  descend  to 
potatoes  for  nourishment;  but  when  these  fail,  they 
cannot  ascend  from  want  of  means  ; and  the  con- 
sequence is  death  for  the  poor,  and  all  the  horrors 
and  risk  of  contagion,  generated  by  famine,  for  the 
affluent. — Such  evils,  in  the  uncertainty  of  our 
climate,  may  again  occur.  How  are  they  to  be 
prevented  ? By  extending  the  means  of  employ- 
ment for  our  peasantry,  and  encreasiug  their  means 
of  enjoyment.  So  important  are  these  considera- 
tions in  the  eyes  of  many,  some  of  our  most  en- 
lightened senators  have  publicly  declared,  the 
paltry  loss  of  revenue,  by  the  growth  of  Irish 
tobacco,  is  not  to  be  estimated,  so  paramount  is  the 
duty  of  affording  employment  for  our  people. 


Salus  populi  suprema  lex. 


The  truth  of  this  maxim  is  practically  exempli- 
fied in  France,  where  foreign  tobacco  is  nearly 
prohibited,  to  encourage  that  of  Normandy  and 
Britany.*  The  employment  of  the  people  in  that 
country,  has  always  been  a leading  object  with  the 
government.  Of  32,252,000  individuals,  who  form 

■*  According  to  a statement  in  the  Annuaire^  the  revenue 
derived  from  tobacco  in  France,  for  the  year  1826,  amounted  to 
£2,600,000,  of  which  sum  only  £2,000  was  received  in  the 
customs. 
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the  population  of  France,  22,500,000  are  reduced 
to  provide  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  with  eight  sous, 
six  sous  and  a half,  and  five  sous  per  day.*  It 
would  he  difficult  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  this 
in  England,  if  it  were  not  proved,  that  seven  mil- 
lions and  a half  of  Frenchmen,  eat  but  little  or  no 
bread  ; that  barley,  rye,  boiled  buck  wheat,  ches- 
nuts,  dry  vegetables,  a small  quantity  of  potatoes 
and  water,  are  the  only  means  of  existence,  which 
that  part  of  the  population  possesses,  and  which  is 
also  obliged  to  use  stubble  or  heath  for  fuel.  If  the 
French  government,  from  the  necessities  of  their 
people,  so  far  estimate  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
as  a means  of  employment,  as  to  prohibit  importa- 
tion, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  our  government 
to  encourage  the  culture,  until  it  is  so  far  extended 
as  to  become  a basis  for  taxation.  The  miseries 
and  privations  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  equal,  if  not 
exceed,  those  of  the  French  people.  It  is  well 
known,  that  potatoes  and  salt  is  their  constant 
food  ; and  that  a porridge  of  oatmeal,  called  “ stir- 
about,’’ with  buttermilk,  is  the  only  variation  of 
their  diet.  Bread  is  seldom  eaten  ; and  animal 
food  is  only  used  on  the  great  festivals  of  Christ- 
mas and  Easter.  Such  is  the  wretched  fare  of  the 
Irish  peasantry,  than  whom  there  is  not  a more 
laborious  race,  where  there  is  any  thing  like  a fair 
reward  or  stimulus  for  exertion. 

As  the  state  of  the  law  with  respect  to  native 
tobacco,  must  be  rnoditled  ; as  the  revenue  can  be 
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protected,  and  will  ultimately  become  as  produc- 
tive, through  a combination  of  foreign  and  native 
tobacco,  as  it  now  is  from  foreign  alone  ; and  as 
the  state  of  Ireland  has  rendered  it  absolutely  im- 
perative upon  the  government,  to  extend  the  em- 
ployment of  the  people,  and  open  every  source  of 
occupation,  it  is  a consolation  to  reflect,  the  period 
is  auspicious  for  amelioration.  We  have  the  hap- 
piness to  live  under  a monarch,  whose  glory  it  is, 
not  only  to  have  maintained,  but  to  have  extended 
the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his  people  ; and 
who  has  consummated  the  glorious  work  begun 
by  his  royal  father,  of  abolishing  that  penal  code, 
which,  in  the  blindness  and  injustice  of  its  operation, 
deprived  rank  of  its  honor,  wealth  of  its  influence, 
and  genius  of  its  reward.  We  behold  the  councils 
of  the  nation,  directed  by  a warrior,  who  has  led 
the  British  arms  to  victory  in  a hundred  battles  ; 
and  who,  through  a series  of  judicious  and  success- 
ful services,  military  and  diplomatic,  has  established 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  raised  his  country 
to  the  highest  point  of  military  glory,  and  moral 
influence.  Under  his  guidance  has  been  effected 
the  settlement  of  a question,  which  for  years  had 
proved  a source  of  discord  to  Ireland,  and  of  weak- 
ness to  the  empire  ; and  under  him  we  expect  that 
Ireland  will  receive  the  full  benefit  of  a concession, 
made  as  a recompence  for  the  commercial  thral- 
dom that  had  been  imposed  upon  her ; and  that 
its  benefits  will  be  enlarged  for  the  advantage  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  effectuating  that  change, 
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from  a prohibitory  to  a liberal  policy,  it  is  fortunate 
there  is  no  opposition  to  encounter.  It  is  a ques- 
tion upon  which  all  men  of  all  parties  will  unite  ; 
because  it  is  that  of  benevolence  and  justice.  It  is 
a question  of  employment  for  our  labouring  poor, 
in  whose  well-being  all  classes  are  interested  *,  and 
in  establishing  it  upon  liberal  principles,  and  a 
comprehensive  basis,  it  will  secure  to  the  govern- 
ment increased  claims  upon  the  confidence  and 
affections  of  the  people.  The  rapid  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  intelligence,  and  the  increasing  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  countries,  have  removed 
those  local  prejudices  and  national  feelings,  that 
have  characterised  the  nations  of  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  British  isles.  They  now  feel  they  are 
bound  by  a common  interest,  and  that  their  indi- 
vidual and  aggregate  prosperity,  depends  upon  a 
general,  not  an  insular  advantage : that  each  country 
should  have  a free  and  unshackled  enjoyment  of 
the  advantages  which  nature  may  have  conferred 
upon  it ; and  they  are  now  disposed  to  facilitate, 
rather  than  impede  a .modification,  which  may  tend 
to  advance  the  wealth,  develop  the  resources,  and 
promote  the  employment  of  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

No  difficulty,  therefore  exists,  in  effecting  any 
legislative  measure,  for  the  due  and  proper  regula- 
tion of  the  growth  of  tobacco  in  these  countries. 
But  it  is  an  exotic  that  must  be  approached  with 
delicacy ; it  has  scarcely  taken  root  in  our  soil, 
and  in  its  infantine  state,  it  must  be  fostered,  ra- 
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ther  than  oppressed,  by  fiscal  regulation.  If  a 
heavy  duty  be  imposed  in  the  first  instance,  it  will 
not  only  arrest  the  progress  of  the  culture,  but  the 
individuals  now  engaged  in  it  will  limit  their  culti- 
vation, or  abandon  it  altogether.  And  in  Great 
Britain,  where  it  is  unknown,  it  is  not  likely  to  ad- 
vance, if  some  equivalent  be  not  held  out  in  the 
way  of  encouragement  for  the  casualties  and  losses 
arising  from  inexperience.  That  encouragement 
should  be  an  exemption  of  duty  for  some  time,  or 
an  imposition  of  duty  by  moderate  or  successive 
augmentations,  as  the  culture  may  become  ex- 
tended or  matured.  The  success  of  the  cultiva- 
tion entirely  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  mea- 
sures that  will  be  adopted  ; and  our  legislative 
rulers  have  now  the  option  presented  to  them  of 
arresting  its  progress,  by  a want  of  liberality,  or 
of  moulding  it  into  a measure  of  great  national 
utility  and  advantage. 
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No.  I. 

HARIOT’S  DESCRIPTION  OF  TOBACCO. 

A briefe  and  trve  Report  of  the  new  fovnd  Land  of  Uir- 
ginia : of  the  Commodities  there  fovnd,  and  to  be  raised, 
as- well  Merchantable  as  others : Written  by  Thomas 
Heriot,  Seruant  to  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  a Member  of  the 
Colony,  and  there  employed  in  discouering  a full 
Tweluemonth. 

This  is  an  herbe  which  is  sowed  apart  by  itselfe,  and  is 
called  by  the  inhabitants  Vppowoc  : in  the  West  Indies  it 
hath  diners  names,  according  to  the  seueral  places  and 
covntreys  where  it  groweth  and  is  used:  the  Spanyards 
generally  call  it  Tabacco.  The  leaues  thereof  being  dried 
and  brought  into  powder,  they  vse  to  take  the  fvme  or 
smoake  thereof  by  svcking  it  thorow  pipes  made  of  clay 
into  their  stomacke  and  head,  from  whence  it  pvrgeth  sv- 
perflvovs  fleame  and  othere  grosse  hvmovrs,  and  opencth 
all  the  pores  and  passages  of  the  body : by  which  means 
the  vse  thereof  not  only  preserueth  the  body  from  obstrvc- 
tions,  but  also  (if  any  be,  so  that  theyhaue  not  bene  of  too 
long  continvance)  in  short  time  breaketh  them  : whereby 
their  bodies  are  notably  preserued  in  health,  and  know  not 
many  grieuous  diseases,  wherewithal!  we  in  England  are 
often  times  afflicted. 
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Tins  Vppowoc  is  of  so  preciovs  estimation  amongst 
them,  that  they  thinke  their  gods  are  maruellously  de- 
lighted therewith : wherevpon  they  make  hallowed  fires, 
and  cast  some  of  the  powder  therein  for  sacrifice  : being  in 
a storme  vpoii  the  waters,  to  pacific  their  gods,  they  cast 
some  vp  into  the  aire  and  into  the  water  : so  a weare  for 
fish  being  newly  set  up,  they  cast  some  therein  and  into  the 
aire ; also  after  an  escape  of  danger,  they  cast  some  into 
the  air  likewise  : bvt  all  done  with  strange  gestvres,  stamp- 
ing, sometime  dancing,  clapping  of  hands,  holding  vp  of 
hands,  and  staring  vp  into  the  heauens,  vttering  there- 
withal!, and  chattering  strange  words  and  noises. 

We  our  selves,  during  the  time  we  were  there,  vsed  to 
svcke  it  after  their  maner,  as  also  since  our  returne,  and 
have  found  many  rare  and  woonderfull  experiments  of  the 
itertyes  thereof ; of  which  the  relation  wovld  reqvire  a uo- 
hime  by  ittsellffe:  the-  vse  of  it  by  so  many  of  the  late 
men  and  women  of  great  calling,  as  old,  and  some  learned 
physicians  also,  is  sufficient  witnesse. — Hakluyfs  Collection 
of  the  early  Voyages,  Travels  and  Discoveries  of  the  English 
Nation.— Imjyrinted  at  London,  Anno  Dorn.  1600.  Reprinted 
l/mdon,  5 yois.  folio,  1810,  VoL  III.  page 

No.  II. 

An  Act  to  repeal  so  much  of  several  Acts  of  Parliament, 
as  prohibit  the  growth  and  produce  of  Tobacco  in  Ire- 
land; and  to  permit  the  Importation  of  Tobacco  of  the 
growth  and  produce  of  this  Kingdom  into  Great  Britain, 
under  the  like  Duties  and  Regulations  as  Tobacco  of 
the  growth  of  the  British  Colonies  in  America  is  per- 
mitted to  be  imported. 

Whereas,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
strength  and  security  of  these  kingdoms,  that  every  at-, 
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tention  and  encouragement  should  be  given  to  such  of 
the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland^ 
as  do  not  materially  interfere  with  the  commercial  inte* 
rests  of  Great  Britain  : and  whereas,  by  an  Act  made  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second^ 
(intituled,  An  Act  for  prohibiting  the  planting^  setting  or 
“ sowing  of  Tobacco  in  England  or  Irelatid. ),  and  by  divers 
other  Acts  since  passed,  the  culture  of  Tobacco  within 
the  Kingdom  of  Ireland^  and  the  exportation  of  the  same 
from  thence,  is  prohibited be  it  therefore  enacted  by 
the  King^s  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  the  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,- — That  from  and  after  the 
twentieth  day  of  M.ay^  one  thousand  seven  hiindfed  and 
seventy-nine,  so  much  of  two  several  acts  of  Parliamentj^ 
the  one  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  (intituled,  An  Act  for  prO'hibiting  tM 
planting^  setting  or  sowing  of  Tobacco  in  England  or  Ireland; ) 
and  the  other  made  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  the  Second,  (intituled  An  Act  for  the  encou-- 
ragemeiit  of  Trade)  ; or  of  any  other  Act  made  in  this 
Kingdom,  which  prohibits  or  restrains  the  setting,  plant- 
ing, or  improving  to  grow,  making  or  curing  Tobacco,  either 
in  seed,  plant,  or  otherwise,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  shall 
be,  and  the  same  is,  and  are  hereby  repealed  and  made  void. 

If.  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted  by  the  autho- 
rity aforesaid,  that  no  Tobacco,  the  growth,  product,  or 
manufacture  of  Ireland,  shall  be  exported  from  thence  to 
any  port  or  place,  whatsoever,  out  of  the  said  Kingdom  of 
Ireland,  except  to  Great  Britain  ; under  the  like  securi- 
ties, penalties  and  forfeitures,  as  are  prescribed  in  an  act 
made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  (intituled  An  Act  for  the  encemragement  and  increas-^ 
ing  of  Shipping  and  Namgaticm),  respect  to  Tobacco 
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and  other  enumerated  goods  of  the  growth,  product  or  ma- 
nufacture of  any  of  the  English  plantations  therein  men- 
tioned. 

III.  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted  hy  the  autho- 
rity aforesaid,  that  when  any  Tobacco,  the  growth,  pro- 
duct, or  manufacture  of  Ireland^  shall  he  laden  on  board 
any  ship  or  vessel,  at  any  port  or  place  whatsoever,  within 
the  said  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  be  conveyed  from 
thence  into  Great  Britain,  the  collector  and  comptroller,  or 
other  chief  officer  of  the  customs,  at  such  port  or  place, 
where  such  Tobacco  shall  be  laden,  shall,  at  and  upon  the 
clearing  of  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  by  the  proper  officers 
of  the  customs,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  deliver  to  the 
master,  commander,  or  other  person  taking  charge  of  any 
such  ship  or  vessel,  a manifest  or  content  in  writing,  under 
his  and  their  hands  and  seal  of  office,  which  shall  contain 
a true  account  of  all  Tobacco  laden  on  hoard  every  such  ship 
or  vessel,  with  the  number  of  hogsheads,  casks,  chests,  or 
other  package  thereof,  and  the  quantity  of  the  Tobacco  con- 
tained in  each  particular  hogshead,  cask,  chest,  or  other 
package,  together  with  the  marks  and  numbers  set  in 
each  and  every  hogshead,  cask,  chest,  or  other  package, 
with  the  tare  thereof, ; and  also  shall,  at  and  upon 
the  clearing  of  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  as  aforesaid,  im- 
mediately transmit  a duplicate  of  such  manifest  or  content 
to  the  respective  commissioners  of  the  customs  in  Great 
Britain',  and  any  collector,  comptroller,  or  other  chief 
officer  of  the  customs,  at  any  port  or  place  in  Ireland,  who 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  deliver  to  the  master,  commander, 
or  person  taking  charge  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  such  mani- 
fest or  content,  as  is  herein  before  directed,  or  who  shall 
not  transmit  a duplicate  thereof,  as  hereby  required,  to  the 
respective  commissioners  of  customs  in  Great  Britain, 
shall  forfeit  and  lose  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  ; one 
moiety  whereof  to  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
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and  the  other  moiety  to  such  person  or  persons  as  shall 
sue  or  prosecute  for  the  same,  in  any  of  His  Majesty’s 
Courts  of  Record  in  Westminister  or  Dublin, 

IV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  any  master,  commander,  or  person  taking  charge  of 
any  ship  or  vessel,  having  such  Tobacco  laden  on  board  as 
aforesaid,  shall,  upon  his  arrival  at  his  port  of  discharge  in 
Great  Britain^  and  at  the  time  he  makes  his  report  of  his 
ship  or  vessel  at  the  custom-house,  deliver  to  the  collector 
of  the  customs  at  the  said  port,  (who  is  hereby  required 
and  directed  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  land-waiters  ap- 
pointed for  the  delivery  of  such  ship  or  vessel),  the  mani- 
fest or  content  of  the  lading  of  his  ship  or  vessel,  which  he 
received  from  the  collector,  comptroller,  or  other  chief 
officer  of  the  customs  at  the  port  or  place  in  Ireland^  where 
he  took  in  his  lading : and  if  any  master,  commander,  or 
person  taking  charge  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  deliver  such  manifest  or  content  to  the  collec- 
tor of  customs,  at  the  time  he  makes  his  report  of  his  ship 
or  vessel,  at  the  custom-house  of  the  port  of  his  discharge, 
he  shall  forfeit  and  lose  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds ; 
one  moiety  thereof  to  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, and  the  other  moiety  thereof  to  such  officer  or  officers 
of  the  customs  as  shall  sue  and  prosecute  for  the  same,  in 
any  of  his  Majesty’s  court  of  record  at  Westminister^  or  in 
the  court  of  Exchequer  at  Edinburgh^  respectively,  where 
the  offence  shall  be  committed. 

V.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  such  Tobacco  shall  be  imported  into  Great  Britain^  in 
casks,  chests,  or  cases,  each  of  which  shall  contain  four  hun^- 
dred  and  fifty  pounds  weight  of  nett  Tobacco,  at  the  least,  and 
not  otherwise;  and  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  duties,  and  en- 
titled to  the  same  discounts,  allowances  and  draw-backs,  and 
in  all  respects  subject  to  the  same  rules,  regulations,  restric- 
tions, securities,  penalties  and  forfeitures  as  Tobacco,  the 
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growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  British  colonies  or 
plantations  in  is  liable,  subject  and  entitled  toby  law, 

as  if  the  said  duties,  discounts,  allowances  and  draw-backs, 
rules,  regulations,  restrictions,  securities,  penalties  and 
forfeitures,  and  the  several  clauses  relative  thereto,  had 
been  particularly  repealed  and  enacted  in  this  present  Act. 

Statutes  at  large^  VoL  XIIL  page  389,  Lond.  1780. 

No.  III. 

Debate  on  the  contemplated  Prohibition  of  the  Growth 
OF  Tobacco  in  Ireland. — Imperial  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland, — House  of  Commons^  March  1 2th^ 
1829. 

Mr.  George  Dawson,  in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  assimilate  the  laws  in  Ireland  to  those  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, respecting  the  growth  of  tobacco,  observed,  that  great 
quantities  of  that  article  were  now  grown  in  Ireland,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  law,  it  could  not  be  ma- 
nufactured ; and  the  consequence  was,  that  it  either  became 
mixed  with  foreign  tobacco  by  the  manufacturer,  or  was 
smuggled  over  to  England  for  that  purpose,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  revenue  in  both  countries.  During  the  last 
year  between  six  and  seven  hundred  hogsheads  of  Irish  leaf 

tobacco  had  been  in  this  manner  smuggled  into  England ; 

£ 

and  it  therefore  became  necessary,  for  the  protection  of  the 
revenue,  that  the  prohibition  against  the  growth  of  more 
than  a certain  quantity  of  tobacco,  which  was  at  present 
in  force  in  England,  should  be  extended  to  Ireland. 

On  the  motion  that  the  house  should  go  into  a committee, 
to  consider  the  Act  relative  to  the  tobacco  duties, 

Mr.  W.  Whitmore  expressed  his  dislike  of  the  system  of 
prohibition,  which  the  honorable  gentleman  proposed  to 
extend  still  further.  Hops,  and  various  other  articles  of 
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that  kind,  were  grown  in  England,  and  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  the  excise  laws,  and  lie  could  not  understand 
why  tobacco  should  not  be  subjected  to  a similar  regula- 
tion. Instead  of  desiring  to  assimilate  the  laws  of  Ireland 
to  those  of  England,  with  reference  to  this  matter,  it  might 
be  more  desirable  to  make  the  laws  of-  England  approach 
those  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant  thought  the  principle  now  about  to 
be  extended  still  further — the  principle  of  prohibition — 
one  which  presented  questions  of  peculiar  difficulty.  When 
the  restriction  to  the  growth  of  tobacco  in  this  country  was 
first  assented  to  by  the  legislature,  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  settlements  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
and  promoting  the  prosperity  of  our  North  American  colo- 
nies. The  reasons,  however,  which  prompted  prohibition 
in  that  instance,  were  now  past;  and  it  was  a matter  of 
doubt  whether  there  was  any  better  method  of  defence  to 
the  system,  than  that  it  produced  a very  large  revenue. 
The  amount  of  the  duties,  however,  was  a serious  objec- 
tion. They  amouted  to  one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
per  cent. ; and  forming  the  great  encouragement  to  that 
system  of  smuggling,  they  at  the  same  time  suggested  a 
very  serious  argument  upon  the  propriety  of  so  great  an 
extent  of  restriction.  He  did  not  intend  to  offer  any  oppo- 
position  to  the  resolution  which  would  be  proposed  now ; 
but  he  thought  it  was  well  worth  consideration,  how  far 
the  system  of  prohibition  may  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Jephson  expressed  himself  to  be  unfavorable  to  a 
change  in  the  law,  as  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  was  ad- 
vantageous to  the  agriculture  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Davenport  said,  that  he  was  a member  of  an  agri- 
cultural society,  where  a representation  was  agreed  upon, 
that  tobacco  might  be  cultivated  in  tlie  west  of  England, 
with  great  advantage. 

Mr.  G.  Dawson  said,  that  he  would  consider  the  objec- 
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tions  which  had  been  urged ; but  he  would  refrain  from 
pledging  himself  as  to  any  precise  course  to  be  taken  in 
consequence  of  them.  The  principle  on  which  he  should 
proceed,  would  be,  that  the  law  in  England  and  Ireland 
should  be  on  the  same  footing ; and  the  object  of  the  bill 
which  he  should  propose  to  bring  in,  was  the  simplification 
of  the  laws,  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  revenue.  The  honorable  member  then  moved 
a resolution,  “ that  it  was  expedient  to  assimilate  the  law 
in  Ireland  and^  Great  Britain,  respecting  the  growth  of 
tobacco.” 

The  resolution  was  then  reported,  and  a bill  brought 
in,  read  a first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a second  time 
to-morrow. — Morning  Chronicle, 


No.  IV. 

Report  of  Mr.  Davy,  on  the  Analysis  of  the 
Tobacco  Stalk. 

Sir, 

I beg  you  will  communicate  to  the  Society  the  following 
brief  account  of  the  results  I have  obtained  from  a chemi- 
cal examination  of  the  tobacco  stalks,  which  you  were  so 
good  as  to  procure  from  Mr.  T.  Brodigan. 

My  experiments  were  directed  to  ascertain  whether  the 
stalks  contain  any  quantity  of  Tanning  principle,  as  had 
been  conjectured,  or  whether  the  alkali  in  them  was  con- 
siderable ; or,  lastly,  whether  they  would  afford  any  useful 
vegetable  substance. 

As  I have  not  been  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  tan- 
ning principle  in  the  stalks,  by  the  application  of  the 
most  delicate  chemical  tests,  I presume  that  principle 
cannot  exist  in  them  in  sufficient  quantity  for  any  useful 
application. 

The  quantity  of  alkali  which  the  stalks  afford  by 
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burning,  is  not  very  considerable.  Thus,  one  thousand 
parts  of  the  stalks,  yielded  fifty-eight  parts  of  ashes,  which 
afforded  three  and  a quarter  parts  of  alkali,  mostly  pot- 
ash. The  ashes  also  yielded  common  salt,  silex,  alumine, 
traces  of  sulphur,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

I have  found  that  the  stalks  contain  a considerable 
quantity  of  tobacco  ; my  experiments  lead  me  to  conclude, 
that  it  is  little  short  of  one  tenth  of  the  weight  of  tlie 
stalks,  or,  in  other  words,  that  ten  parts,  by  weight  of  the 
salks,  are  equivalent  to  one  part  of  the  leaf,  The  stalks 
also  yield  a portion  of  extractive  matter,  on  which  farther 
experiments  are  wanting. 

As  my  experiments  have  been  made  on  a small  scale, 
and  also  under  circumstances  not  very  favourable,  I am 
desirous  of  repeating  them  at  the  close  of  the  ensuing 
course  of  lectures.  Perhaps  Mr.  Brodigan  could  oblige 
me  by  a further  supply  of  the  stalks, 

I remain  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  DAVY. 

Edward  Hardman,  Esq. 

Ordered  on  the  10th  December,  1829 ; referred  to  To- 
bacco Committee  21st  January,  1830. 

No.  V. 

Acts  of  Parliament  injurious  to  Ireland. 

In  16T2  there  were,  according  to  Petty,  nearly  8,000 
forges  in  Ireland,  and  numbers  of  people  were  employed 
in  making  iron.  Timber,  of  which  there  was  then  such  an 
abundance  in  the  country,  was  the  fuel  used  in  this  manu- 
facture, and  in  order  to  destroy  it,  England  first  encouraged 
the  exportation  of  timber ; next  promoted  the  destruction 
of  the  woods ; and  lastly,  interdicted  by  law  the  planting 
and  preserving  of  trees. 
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An  Act  of  Parliament  expressly  excluded  the  Irish  from 
all  direct  or  profitable  trade  to  the  West  Indies. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  ordered,  that  no  commodities  of 
the  growth  or  manufacture  of  the  plantations  should,  on 
any  pretence  whatever,  be  landed  in  Ireland,  unless  the 
same  had  first  been  landed  in  England. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  prevented  the  exportation  of 
Fuller’s  earth  and  scouring  clay  to  Ireland,  under  severe 
penalties. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
wool,  yarn,  new  drapery,  or  old  drapery,  to  any  part  of 
the  world  but  Britain,  from  which  they  were  particularly 
excluded  by  excessive  duties.  This  Act  of  Parliament 
inflicted  as  a penalty  the  forfeiture  of  ship  and  cargo,  and 
a fine  of  500/.  on  the  party  exporting,  declaring  that 

m acquittal  in  Ireland  should  be  a bar  to  a prosecution  in 
Englandl^ 

These  were  Acts  of  the  English  Parliament ; but  an 
Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  passed  additional  prohibitory 
regulations,  the  better  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  provide 
for  the  future  safety  of  his  liege  subjects  F* 

An  Act  of  Parliament  deprived  the  Irish  of  the  privi- 
lege of  exporting  necessaries  to  the  Irish  regiments  in  the 
West  Indies. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  ordered  three  ships  of  war,  and 
eight  other  armed  vessels,  to  cruise  off  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
in  order  to  take,  burn,  or  destroy  all  vessels  loaded  with 
woollen  manufacture  of  that  country. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  prohibited  the  importation  of 
glass  into  Ireland,  from  any  part  of  the  world,  but  Britain, 
and  prohibited  the  exportation  of  Irisli  glass  to  a7iy  place 
whatsoever^  on  pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  ship  and  cargo, 
and  10s.  for  eveiy  pound  weight  of  glass  found  on  board. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  declared  that  all  hops,  imported 
into  Ireland,  except  fi'ora  Britain,  where  there  was  an 
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excessive  import  duty,  should  be  burned,  and  the  ship 
landing  them,  forfeited. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  encouraged  the  importation  of 
rum,  for  the  express  purpose  of  discouraging  the  manu- 
facture of  Irish  whiskey. 

An  Act  of  Parliament,  and  one  as  late  as  1784,  notwith- 
standing the  “ glorious  era  of  independence,”  subjected 
gloves,  tabinets,  silk  handkerchiefs,  stockings,  leather 
manufactures,  printed  linens,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
other  articles,  of  Irish  fabric,  then  unequalled  in  the  excel- 
lence of  their  quality,  to  an  export  duty  of  65  per  cent., 
while,  at  the  same  time,  similar  articles  of  British  manu- 
facture were  subjected  to  a duty  of  only  10  per  cent. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  declaretl  the  exportation  of  black 
cattle  and  sheep  a common  nuisance,”  and  prohibited 
the  same  “ perpetually.^'' 

An  Act  of  Parliament  conferred  a similar  favour  on  but- 
ter and  cheese. 

These  Acts  of  Parliament,  of  course,  lowered  the  price 
of  animal  food  in  Ireland,  and  created  a brisk  foreign 
demand  for  Irish  salt  provisions ; on  seeing  which  the 
British  Ministry  passed,  if  not  an  Act  of  Parliament,  an 
Order  in  Counsel,  laying  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of 
Irish  provisions,  on  pretence  of  “ preventing  the  enemies 
of  Great  Britain  from  being  supplied  therewith.” 

An  Act  of  Parliament  exempted  British  linens  from  all 
duties  on  importation  into  Ireland,  so  long  as  the  Irish 
were  permitted  to  export  their  linens  directly  to  the 
plantations. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  subjected  the  importation  of  Irish 
sail-cloth  into  England  to  heavy  duties. 

A subsequent  Act  of  Parliament  ordered  a high  bounty 
on  sail-cloth  exported  to  Ireland  from  Britain. 

Amongst  other  Acts  of  Parliament,  passed  at  various 
periods,  to  encourage  English  and  discourage  Irish  indus- 
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try,  was  one  which  imposed  duties  on  stuffs,  called  Romals, 
and  on  all  cottons,  except  British.  Another  which  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  gold  or  silver  lace,  except 
British ; another  imposing  duties  on  velvets,  except 
British;  another,  imposing  duties  on  herrings,  except 
British;  and  another,  imposing  duties  on  wheat,  except 
British.  As  an  illustration  of  the  effects  of  the  exemption 
of  the  silk  manufactures  of  England  from  duty,  without 
a corresponding  benefit  to  the  manufactures  of  Ireland,  it 
was  stated  in  evidence  before  the  parliamentary  committee, 
sitting  ill  1784,  that  of  eight  hundred  silk  looms  once 
existing  in  Ireland,  and  principally,  we  should  suppose,  in 
Dublin,  only  fifty  were  left  remaining  in  a few  years. 

We  need  not  go  further  in  the  recital  of  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment putting  down  Irish  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
agriculture. — Weekly  liegister. 


THE  END. 
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